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^ J ;.g „roUem of personality presents itself to us in 

different modes of g j,,. ,vhere one finds lively 

Where one man runs, another g • , casual 

enjoyment, another grows of how a given 

experience teaches us that 

person responds in one sitaa , ^ another situa- 

something about how he wil pro uncover their dcter- 

tion. To explore such consistences, and to 

minants, is the study of . gg spontaneous. The 

Our iniUal interest in ^ „pon the faces 

intent stare which every roots for the fas- 

that move about him show ow coming closer 

cinauon which, as adults, we contmue to ^ ^ 

to an understanding of our lifelong study of per- 

children and as adults, we become pretty 

sonality, and most of us f®'',"' , j at lc.ast to recognize 

good “practical psychologisb, ,o be trusted or 

a friendly disposiUon or an an^ ^ o,50 enjoy an 

one to be watched with of our fellow men. and 

esthetic satisfaction m the o g,o slmrpcr 

we have probably learned to deepen 
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insights of great ™ters. Allport’s (1930) advice 
psycholoffl-. to study the rvritirrgs of the masters of the irovel 
!Sl the lama, remiuds us that a great deal may be learned 
hy intelligent and sensitive ohserr-ation even when it lacks e 
controls of science. 

However, as we read flie worlcs of those masters-the great 
Menschenfenner or true seers of personality, hire Tolstoy or 
Shalespeare-we also become aivare that we are interested m 
personality as self-actualization, and that we often evaluate it 
hy some philosophic, ethical, or esthetic standard of the 
good life.” Each of us imputes to human behavior, and seeks 
in the panorama of human individuation, meanings beyond 
diose of survival and gratification. We are prone, therefore, 
when we wish to describe people or to explain their behavior, 
to think in terms of those aspects of cultnial living which give 
personalit)' its richest meanings, and to neglect the relatively 
simple beginnings of individual differences. As a result, we are 
often in danger of confusing effects and causes, explaining the 
child in terms of the man. The need for scientific method in the 
study of personality is largely to avoid errors of this kind. I-.et 
us fllustrale. In Wilders beautiful novelette. The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, an accident snuffs out the lives of a group of trav- 
elers who, quite by chance, were crossing the bridge at the same 
time. Reading on, we learn that at this moment each life was 
at such a point of completion that a continuance of living would 
have been without meaning. We allow ourselves to be cap- 
tured for the nonce by the authors doctrine of fatalism, and 
do not concern ourselves with the necessary physical reasons for 
the collapse of a bridge. In the work of art, the “meaning” of life 
w re^on enough. In the same way, we may uncritically look 
for the movmg principles of our lives in the things which, in 
our refined and civilized judgment, give life its meaning: the 
apprematioa of beauts-, the scientific achievements of inrellect. 
the virtues of courage and generosity, or whatever we mav 
personally regard as the exou-ning achievements of huma^ 
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personaUty. A psychology of personalitj' which <hd not help 
us to achieve a better understanding of these things would 
indeed he an empty discipline, but to focus our attention upon 
them at the outset might lead ns to undelete “P^^ance 
of more primitive influences upon our behavior. Perhaps th 
great difference betiveen the psychology which we meet m 
Lature and the psychology which ^ 7““ 

is the patient, rigorous procedure by which 
to defend himself from the ever-present danger of se ^ ^ 
To guard against such self-deception, we shaU “ 

precautions. wMch must now be eJ^iamed « ^ P 
purpose of this book to discourse ^ fo^d 

present in detail ^ecific metho^at 

useful m the study have specific interest in 

described only as need ans , make 

their products.) From *e g, p i„to the frame- 

our study scientific in the setae ^ 

work of the general study o behawon ^ ,ve 

gain a hypotheses concerning matters 

must, into the construction >T Everyone wiU agree 

svhich are as yet “f" LTfanO-, hut not 

that it is reasonable ^ we tove chosen to achieve 

everyone svill agree vath the m „„h, 

this. We must anPc-P=>‘« „i„ence which is given in the 

surprised but annoyed at the p of tempera- 

early chapters of this book to paragraphs, therefore, to 

menl in animals. We must a h to a study of human 

justify our use of the compamtise appro 

personalit)’. , j pcrsonalit}- is to determine 

A crucial problem m e aspects in vhich indn-idu.als 

what are the do this on the basis of 

differ from each other. Al how sophisti- 

ohsersation of „ dipival sense, base the common 

cated in either a dtilinguish bcluecn the essential 

failing Uiat they are unable to a 
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founaalions oS inSivito^ty and its cultural ekboraUons Devel- 
oumental methods, which give a longituinal accouut of be 
Zofstarting with iufaucy aud early childhood, do not escape 
difficulty, for they can ofier no sure criterion 
between the early eSects of cultural influences and gradual 
appearance of behavioral elements which are as much a part ol 
moivth as. for example, beards and baldness, neither of which 
appears until relatively late in life, ft is of great advantage 
therefore, to be able to study the temperamental foundations of 
personality as they appear in the culture-free behavior of 
animals. 

whatever else lie may be, is first of all an 
animal, and must be understood as such. We must all agree with 
Freud’s observation (1932, 1950 b)' that there are some things 
wWch are "true of tbe whole animal Mngdom, from which men 
have no business to exclude themselves.” Human behavior is the 
expression of a physical organism which is basically similar to 
that of other mammals. It is true that there are certain very 
important respects in which our bodies difier from those of our 
animal cousins and forebears, in ways that make new forms of 
behavior possible, A better hand, better vocal organs, and above 
all a better brain, constitute the foundations for human culture, 
within which personality flourishes. Nevertheless, we must recog- 
nixe that much of human individuality rests upon foundations 
of temperament and emotion which we share with other 
mammals, and which can be more readily discerned in them. 
Furthermore, many individual characteristics of tiie behavior 
of persons result from factors of experience which operate upon 
us in ji^t the same way that they operate upon other animals, 
producing modifications of temperament in tiiem Just as in us. 
It is good to have an understanding of these elementary dimen- 
sions and processes before proceeding to any discussion of the 


that is not 

i.1.. w one tlml „ teed m a tanslabon o! much later 
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more complex phenomena of 

attain a scientific, as distinguished from an empathu^ un 

ig of - — 'r 

M.,g.« (Ml) 

shaU be explained as the outcome of g 
which can be 

which can be found in ■useful system 

lines, it iviU be a thesis of book ^ 

of basic categories for the descnptio 

.„U„ » .« c™ - « “ 

the primitive ^ ,o’focal problems with which 

these disposibons which gi toward maturity, 

each person must deal m ^ ^ this argument an attempt 
We hope that no r^elittle the role 

to equate human and animal behavior 

of culture in shaping . beha^or. MTien «e say 

is quaUtatively ^''®“‘, °”te description of human behaWor 
this, we mean that an a q unnecessary for the descrip- 

must make use of terms ^ „ 5 uaUy be meaningless 

tion of animal bebavaor, ^ gnch new “quality of 

and irrelevant if applied o of measurement. The 

description is in fact a ne' j that human beharior is 

operational meaning of bohawor is that new 

“qualitatively more complex 

dimensions for measurem dimension uhich is 

in animal behaWor. Howeses ^ does not 

relevant to the description o ^o„ of human be Inuor. 

continue to be relevant to tl^ physiolo^l clirr- 

since all such dimensions 1 . common. TherHore, 

acleristics which men an proper beginning is an 

wherever our study foundations of heliawor. 

appreciation of the constitutional innuen^ 

As a consequence oMh ^ocognition in 

on behavior smU “o g> 
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book than is generally the case in contemporary discussions of 
personality theory. This will he done in the conviction that we 
shall thereby be better able to understand the effects of environ- 
ment It is not our intention to argue that hereditary influences 
are more important” than environmental influences. Indeed, it 
seems clear enough that if one were forced to make a choice 
behveen a purely genetic and a purely environmentalist ap- 
proach, m the effort to understand the kinds of differences 
among persons that engage our interest, it is the latter that would 
be much fte more fruitful. Fortunately, there is no such com- 
pnlsmu. We are permitted to study constitution and environment 

”f I“to f 

rent H mfluences on behavior wiU be richly 

circumstances. Before we oZ . * environmental 

effectively, for the predictio knowledge of environment 

We to make to some W “ ™ 

take to learn sol“rourto 

determine that different indiviH 1 a °^‘*‘“‘’™al factors which 
^s program carLot be « t 
the observation of what has be " if “nfine ourselves to 
one that is deBned soSyt termVel Us ^ 
stimulaUon. Lewin (1935) Skin ''o^P°n^es to eatemal 

(1933) have been Snt am^f r' ^"'on 

psycholo^ has little to gain from lmr“^"'f° '“''® ^o't that 
m a physiological sense. In defense of A organism, 

to point to a history of man P°s- 

«cre founded on the erZrs of „ “ f ” hypotheses that 
i“ assurance that simUar ° “ ““t possible 

mid nof Wory should tlafh 7- “ 


tot rs already indispensable 
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knowledge for psychologists, and neurologists in particular have 
been making great strides in the past few years. A good haison 
among the sciences of behavior was never more important 
Unfortunately, the evil of isolationism, and its inewj^ab e 
accompaniment of provincialism in thinking, eMS s j 

the hoLdaries of psychology itself. Not only smdents o^^jM 
ogy, but professional psychologists as well, find it circuit to 
inTegrate the findings which emerge from 
which traditionally provide the content for 

the psychology curriculum as J “o^etimes only hinted 

experiences of clinical believing that only 

at in advanced courses. Som psy conclusions, 

the methods of the laboratory ra ^^^^tical fantasizing, 

dismiss the theories of the c nia clinically 

Others, who are impressed w j..ijn|T with the real-life 

founded theories to help, dismiss the work of the 

problems of people who s student lakes his 

laboratory as concerned wi ’ ,j.g]y ,o be exposed 

stand early svith the first gro p, h-aining to many expert- 

during the years of However, if circumstances 

ences that will raise doubts m i he will usually find 

lead him later into a clinical W ^^^^yng h>TOthcses 

himself under strong v ^ been taught to reject as 

many points of view w ic hand, he is from 

without scientific f°“" “ clinical activities, he is likely 

the beginning courses are without any useful 

to feel that some of the o ,„p^. 

application - the field, he is likely 

tience which borders on » j^as c%cn been expressed 

to share the view-whic ^nd “statistical psycliol- 

in our joumals-diat ra psj cliology of people, 

ogy” have little in common „ 

The study of ^ philosopher pronded 

fully on such a ^ „ credo, in the phrase. “.Nothing 

clinical psychologists wath 
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human is alien to me.” For the motto o£ this booh, we may 
paraphrase this credo threefold: Nothing animal is alien to 
human nature. Nothing psychological is alien to the study of 
personahty. Nothing that enriches human life— not art, nor 
wisdom, nor laughter— will be rendered alien to our interest, or 
cheapened in the shghtest, because we look for its biological roots. 



CHAPTER 2 


OL Ba6ic Pattern 


7 

hi 


^his chapter uhll summarize a feu, 

ciples which govern the cVeHan he given. 

Only a summary statement 

because it would take a long pj,asjzed, however, that 

which they are based. It should P 

these are not questionable h^o ^vhich have 

aplenty in later chapters, hut eore convenient to be 

e.rtensive experimental supp • . acceptance, but this 

able to say that they -'“^^Xrolt P^ differences in 
is unfortunately not P°“*' pJ terminology or of relative 

expert opinion relate to p„c area-regarding 

emphasis, and not to the ess unlearned behavior- 

the characteristics of natively g acknowledge 

a good deal of controversy rernai ^ discussions 

this as a fact, and now prepared to do so. 

the reader mil concede. position which we take on 

the value and the necessity of the p 

this quesUon. . , ,j,ich we are about to smtc 

Taken together, the P"" nf dl higher animals. Il.c 

define the basic P““7 cultural existence are outgrouths 

distinctive values o u displace it. 

of this basic pattern, but the> 

'’"T:rm-inrorg-'- 

The primary needs o^ic^ „f®„ctabolism. Tlic assimilation 
related to the basic proecs 
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of nutrients, and the elimination of waste products, go on cease 
lessly in the ceUs. To permit this, the internal fluids of the body 
must carry a steady and adequate supply of the needed sub- 
stances and must remove those whose excessive accumulabon 
would be harmful. These ends are direefly ser\-ed by the so-called 
veget(dive processes, which include respiration, digestion, circu- 
lation, elimination, temperature regulation, and the functions 
of reproduction. They are indirectly served by the animuf proc- 
esses, such as locomotion and feeding, which relate the organism 
to its emaronment, including other individuals of the species. 

The terras animal and negetalinc ako carry the connotations 
active and passive. The plant exposes its feeding surfaces, its 
Wves and roots, to the environment, from which it passively 
receives its needs. Light, air, water, food, and warmth must 
impinge upon these surfaces from without. Wind, or visiting 
insects, must carry the pollen that fertilizes the plant’s seeds. 
The plant prospers if it meets favorable conditions, widiers if it 


does not. It can do very little to influence the outcome. 

Animals, on the other hand, have turned dieir feeding sur- 
faces inward, forming them into protected bags, and have thus 
committed themselves to an active quest for food. At the same 
time, they have developed the apparatus of behavior, which 
includes receptor organs that are sensitive to various form*; of 
energ)' change in the environment, and motor organs that enable 
them to pursue, to bite and grasp, to attach and defend. The 
animal actively seeks and even creates the conditions for its own 
existence. Hmvever, this animal apparatus has come into being 
and IS organized primarily in the service of the vegetative organs 
(Kempf, 1918). 


■niese t^^o sj-stems of organs, which are so differently spe- 
living, do not function inde- 
the '"“'“'p'o "feedback" processes, by which 

~n „T.h ” “"><= part of it. influences the 

-Ch feedback controls which it is important for nsTo ^to- 
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Eukh (1) In the nonnal and nneventfnl flow of Wes 

finds indirect expression in periodic Thus 

ism. modvated by ;j,";or“eltinaL male their 
hunger, sex need, and ^ characteristic pattern 

periodic appearance, an unfavorable 

o! 1. to 

circumstances have upset ^ liVewise creates a drive 

processes, 

state which expresses itself jjUons or the lack of some 

conditions, lack of oxygen, toxic /Si-Whentheorganiza- 

essential nutrient niay serve ^ 

tion is confronted by an tative processes so modify their 

mobilization of energy, o '^'^?,,a„ce to the striped musculature, 

functions as to provide this ass' be helpful at 

along with many other a j adjustments was called 

such a Ume. This complex of a^Jdve 

the “emergency response ^^bicli maintain the con- 

larger context of t (Cannon. 1932). Selyes 

Stancy of the internal “"gl stress, or the “general 
(1950) recent "ork^^on phy^ responds to any pro- 
adaptation syndrome by ^ threatening nature, is essen- 

longed or repeated relationships, and one which 

tially a reinterpretation o in ,he modem tlieoiy- of 

gives them f ” should be noted that the Srst two Jj-p^ 



of feedback represci ^^„resents a mouiucauu.. 

system, while ‘I'". animal apparatus. Tims neither 

function which is im .atc^dWJ._^ ^ ,n„i„anec over the 

system can be sai 

"■x I ■rr.5 

dicir metabolic processes. 
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ample, “man', solution to the problem of ertental climate so 
severe as to oveipmver his physiological mechamsms for heat 
regulation, is to construct an artificial intermediary environment 
in which his homeostatic capacity is adequate’ (Dempsey, 19ol). 

There is no more important concept in psychology^ than t s, 
that the nltimale regulatory control over bodily activity is not 
exercised by mind or brain, but by visceral organs, by the basic 
needs o£ life. The relevance of these needs to problems of social 
psychology has been stressed by such authors as Klineberg 
(1940), who includes them among his “dependable motives,” 
and Sherif (1948), who refers to them as “biogenic needs” and 
emphasizes the far-reaching effects of deprivation regarding 
them. Nevertheless, the attempt to extend this into a universal 


principle which governs every instance of behavior (e.g., 
Stagner and Kar>vosld, 1952) is unduly forced. Life can have 
meanings beyond the satisfaction of basic needs. Claude Bernard 
(1859), the father of the concept of homeostasis, recognized 
that die maintenance of constancy in the internal environment 
of the cells is the necessary foundation for a high degree of 
specialization in cell function, and hence for the development of 
"freedom of action.” In his general theory of motivation, Maslow 
(1943a) places homeostatic needs at the most fundamental level, 
and he states that other forms of motivation become prominent 
in behavior only wben these needs are adequately met. IVhen 
homeostatic controls are adequate to the stresses placed upon 
them, they do not draw our attentioD. When they prove inade- 
quate, either because of unusual stress or because of some 
basic defect or weakness in the apparatus of control, the resulting 
agitation may seem to be the most central characteristic of the 
indiviuuaVs temperamentl 


Natwelv Obgakized Behavior 

w-rarTta tan'' *= ^pUve behavior of any animal species. 
Ibnr tather than its vari- 

ty. h animal species has its characteristic way of coping 
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.vith problems Sg — 

strilang degree of unifo ty, „™eraaon. These species- 
wMch recur in the lives o ^ behavioral expression 

oharacterisac modes o marvelously adapdve 

of structural uniforrmaes. an>Thing 

they may be. there is no reason to determinant 

more than the to om M underst^^ 

of behavior that are ultunately sometimes been 

iug. Unfortunately, the the adequacy of a 

invoked in the effort to thr animal be- 

completely materialisae approa 

havior. Such an atatude wo refusing to 

presentaaon. but we must not shp m.o ^ 

acknowledge the existence and >mp ^as 

behavior padems. because we „ the theones 

been used to desi^ate ,„(b an emphast upon 

which have formerly been oc die 

them. Neither is it immutable, or absolutely 

outmoded concepts that i^tmets^^ ^ yoa 

uniform in their appearan . indii-iduahty arises 

our understanding of how ^ . „[ unlearned response 

outoftherelaavelyshgh modiEc^b^^^ 

paaems which result and funcaon and parti) 

inherent in all ^ ,„hich they are by no means 

from the effects of experience. 

immune. . ^ ,, being presented hem « «n^. 

Since the vieivpomt "]"“ „ucepted "on good ““‘bonti . 
to that wHch many space for a 
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and other studies, he has said (1941): “Everj' experiment that 
I have done in the field of early growth of behavior has forced 
me to retreat from the environmentalist hypothesis. Now, literally 
nothing seems to me to be left of this hypothesis so L as the 
very early development of behavior is concerned.” The second is 
K S. Lashley, who is knosvn to every student of psychology for 
to experimental studies of discrimination behaWor in the rat. 

f r important concept of mass action 

of the brain, and hence they seemed to refute the possibility 
of ensteu^ at the cortical level of specific, sharply defined 
^e paths, whiii might seem to be a necessary basis for 
^entace of mvolved hehasuor patterns. HoweverTon the basis 

me brains of spider monlteys. he was led to declare 119471. 
of X^marilndT^' -Jeterminatioi; 

to their greatness bvl^e ® "^ded 

comictious which had insn' admissions that the 

mistalcen. We must 1 -- 

In The Study of Instinct (IKlTrinb^’’''’ u opinions, 

the present kntnviedffe of thf^ Tinbergen has summarized 
in animals. From to^ to ’>^>*avior 

each of which has some imnorS 7 P^niples emerge, 

r^ectively. wath the seiis77” ” Ttoy deal, 

the maturational aspects 7uiil motivational, and 

''^^o-merperTiSvlK^r^'' Tinhergens 

- Which!” >>=''avior 


application. *'o enunciates have veiyTroad 


-muu or -releasers." It hTs W Tinbergen calls “sign 
I .h7'= nftan experimental 

A stM ”7 °i moderately co ohnracter, that 
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Lorenz (1937). He a 

react differently to the fiig ^ ,vHch has a 

short neck and a long tai . prising aptness of many 

long neck and a short tad- ^ | „po, the 

instances of natively organi ^ stimuli, and the 

geneacaUy determined prepoenry^ 

instances which astound us m ^sensitive. For example, 

stimuli to which we “^rfented by minute 

some of the mating behavior of highly 

quantities of chemical j Also, it has recently 

speciaUzed receptors are simple seashore 

been shoxvn that the hommg to polarized hght 

creatures depends “^^^ysappears when this special 

The mystery of such heha f^a! enslavement to a 

sensitivity, which often amount « 

certain kind of =«™ulus. « „„,y triggers, and to 

2. The motor aspect, ^e jitter may 

some degree orients. or of relatively variable 

consist of a stereotyped reflex h ^ behavior. In either 

unit responses, hke the ^®o„gbt of as initiating the 

case, the sign stimulus „,ional S-R formu ation. R « 

response, according to e osponse as a sel -con ^ 

more profitable to thmk of motion, ready to »me 

mechanism that is instantly P T,,, offect o the 

into play as soon as which Tinbergen calls an 

visceral response. Jistin- 

'tT/‘e"rota.innni pliascs m a 

guish between the app 
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total pattern o{ natively organized behavior. The appetitive 
phase consists of responses to inwardly determined sources of 
stimulation. It is characterized by increasing drive tension which 
may express itself in varied behavior, from apparent restlessness 
to rather systematic hunting. The consummatory phase is 
initiated by the external sign stimulus, and leads to tension 
reduction. Antinadvists have usually concentrated then atten- 
tion on the random character of the appetitive behavior, while 


instinctivists have emphasized the high degree of uniformity in 
the consiumnatory act. Neither phase can be fully understood 
except in conjunction with the other. 

4. The maturational aspect. For each instinctive response, 
tiiere is a critical period in the life of the organism during which 
it can be activated most readily. If the appropriate releaser is 
absent during the critical period, so that the expected behavior 
is not evoked, it may never appear under otherwise normal 
conditions. In other words, sensitivity to the sign stimulus ^vill 
decline if it has not been reinforced by practice. This obviously 
implies that the later performance of instinctive acts is greatly 
influenced by learning. 

These four principles can he illustrated in the behavior of 
humans as well as in that of animals. There are many typical 
human ways of behaving which seem so obvious, on the one 
hand, or so completely socialized, on the other, that we com- 


monly overlook their essential similarity to parallel instances of 
natively organized behavior in animals. "We readily acknowledge 
as instinctive that the ear of the fledgling bird is attuned to 
tlie warning call of its species, so that at the first experience 
of this call it may instantly take to flight. On the other hand, 
it does not occur to us that a child's startle in response to a 
shriek of tenor (whose imperative quality is so obvious to us) 
n^ any special explanation. Yet both are equallv examples 
of specialized response to a particular kind of stimulation. We 
aclmouledge ns instinctive the behavior of courtship, mating, 
and parental care by animaU genetaUy, but when we turn to 
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the study of human beings, fg customs and family 

of conventional formalizations o m have been corn- 

structure as evidence that bio ogi different 

pletely submerged. It ”'s of disciplining unlearned 

customs are but so many d er themselves in any comer 

biological dispositions which may Through such 

of the globe, in defiance of "”P® human animal, as 

customs, each society adjusts * himself to society, 

truly as the human individual » ' ,tural communibe 

lie fact that the condibons of hjg patterns 

lead to svidesprcad u.od.ficubo“^„ge of the unlearned 

should not cause us to overl^^ *^'”°;“tivt 

dispositions which prow ® •y^j^gniayseemltl'ean ine 

child’s biting, scratching, an an unleame 

method of fighting, but tt "eaf to leam 

pattern, in the same sense_to ^ e“°\^Jhe would 

or the dog is unlearned We ^ but he 

before he can become a pu^ directions if h 

probably be quite ““tt®“ ^ which to start, 
have a basic fighting P --acJ 

j^ggrtier very 

The mention of which is 

important principle o a • „ .“""If °,?cal organization, 

possesses not ^ J “ "^n,y a characleristm P 
is, each animal has n and e 

svWch permits that he shall run rmd a^b 

s a horse’s legs e e ^ characteristic member ot a 

lat he shall fly bu , |,,grs. Each mdi ■ reach 

rfsc feted by V the same <•<=' its characteristic 

pecies passes thro"Sb ‘b '>‘«’.“"lm„ccs innnonce 

Lturity. then decline >n^ .f„fara,rablo circumstan« basic cliaf" 


Maturity, ‘b-^- ‘“ e OS unfas-orablo circn-^^ 
aetcristics, nor great y 
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the total mtemiplion of death. The endocrine glands play a 
leading part in the control of development, lor the onset of 
each developmental stage is initiated by a sharp rise or decline 
in the output oi one or more hormones. In the rare case where 
an individual’s developmental history differs markedly from 
the expected pattern, endocrine pathology is almost certainly 
the cause. The inttaspecies consistency of the maturational pat- 
tern is an interesting parallel to the homeostatic principle. Where 
the latter insures the status quo, the former assures the status 


nascendi, so that even major environmental diiferences are per- 
mitted to produce only nunor changes in the pattern of growth. 

The recognition of this temporal pattern helps us in at least 
ttvo ways. First, it maVes us aware diat behavioral predisposi- 
tions, unlearned forms of response, may make their first appear- 
ance rather late in life. Such response mechanisms are often 
functional considerably before die time when they show them- 
sehes in action. That is, the muscular and neural components 
of the response seem to be ready for action, but some sensiti 2 mg 
element is absent. Thus Beach, in his authoritative survey of 
Hormones and Behavior (1948), reaches the following very 
important conclusion; 


Neuromuscular elements responsible for such hormonally condi- 
tioned behavior as courtship, matmg, and care of the young are fully 
organized and ready to function relati\ely early m Me, well in 
ad\’ance of the time that they will normally be activated. They may 
be completely developed at birth ot attain this condition at some 
time thereafter, but theu organization is complete prior to the lime 
that the hormones which will sensitize them to stimulaUon are 
secreted m sufficient quanUUes to become effective. 

An excellent illustration of this is provided by an experimental 
study of the factors which influence the posture of the male 
dog in the act of mictnnlion. With sexual maturity, the charat^ 
teristic three-legged stance of the adult male replaces the invenile 
poslure, Mhich IS lO-e that of the female dog. It can be shown 
that this change does not result from the maturing ot the nervous 
or muscular components of the act, hut from the presence ot the 
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male hormone. Its appearance postoe rnay 

administration of the ® the e\-periinenter. who 

bemadetocomeand^go^^^^^^^^ and withdrawal of the 
ca T> regulate it oy 1Q48 ^ 

hormone. (Martins =>'''1 pattern of develop- 

Secondly, the recognition important source of 

ment also calls our attention differences in the 

individual differences. , g difference may he a 

tempo of devel°P-n“‘; '^*;;“8^yi„dnecd^ 
very transient thmg m i ’ through causing the indivi 

results of considerable unpo . form of 

ual to regard himself as an Chapter 4, we shall 

interaction ivith subordinate position in its Wter 

see that a puppy 'vMch , y perhaps because of a 

during the Erst weehs °2“““‘tdm;e to play the role of an 
slower rate of early groiv*. may others in size and 

underdog even after Itas the youth judge t^iem- 
weight. In human soaeties the cm ^ standard tempo 

selves and are judged by others ag ^^oe culture to 

ofdevelopment. Since this individual matmabon 

young gu development a gene 

rassingly they do not mature an> 
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of its association with the relief of a drive. Thus the drive 
is primary and the motive is secondary, vvhde motioof ion em- 
braces both. There is much merit in this unambiguous termmol- 
ogy, to which we shall adhere. 

It is diScult to find appropriate designation for another 
important type of motivation, which occupies an intermediate 
position. We have in mind motivation that is primary, in the 
sense that it is independent of learning, but which nevertheless 
has no basis in the primary needs, as we discussed them a few 
pages hack. Those needs, and the drives that arise out of them, 
are related to the vegetative functions of the organism, while the 
motivation with which we are now concerned arises out of the 
animal functions. We cannot use the term nnimol drive, as wc 
might like to do, because of the confusion that would result 
due to Holt’s use of that phrase in a different sense (1931). 
We shall therefore call them nonprimary drives, understanding 
this to mean drives tliat are not based on ibe primary life needs, 
but which do nevertheless have a definite physiological basis, 
prior to experience. The following discussion of the nonprimary 
drives is based on an earlier article (Diamond, 1939). 

Not all the motivated behavior of the organism can be regarded 
as serving the vegetative or primary drives, even indirectly. 
The sensorimotor apparatus of adjustment is an independent 
source of motivation. In common speech, we often refer to a 
motivating state as an itch Like the itch, every effective 
stimulus demands our response, which, like scratching the itch, 
must be relevant to the stimulus itself. A great deal of our 
behavior consists in “scratching our itches " restlessly exploiting 
Uie possihiUties o£ experience which are offered by the sensori- 
motor apparatus Not all this behavior serves any purpose, but 
hV.e the flight of a moth into the light, every response of the 
integrated organism lends inevitably to regulate the intensity 
Mith uhich the dominant sliroulns of the moment acts on the 
sense organs 

Such contiol oier Ihe 


course of behavior by the relevancy or 
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effect of the response is. after aU, precisely what js meant b) 
motivation. A source of motivation is a physiological ■"echj 
whose activity does not merely determme Aat the rest of 
organism shall be active, but that this activity shall moiWy ie 
conditions under which this 1“; 

Hunger and ses drive are the expression of such • 

virtually every type of external sensory stimulation can play 

“Lai theory has suffered from a too excWe emphas. 

on the Visceral drives. A more ^ 

problems of motivation is to rec g 

apparatus does not merely func ^ needed 

adjust to the -viro^ent m .Emulation, 

for life and growth, but that force the enWron- 

demands the opportunity to reac y demand is 

ment to stimulate it more effecUvely. 

an expression of its apparatus has 

of the evolutionary process by self-stimulation 

been developed to serve the -getatrv^need^^ 
takes its place alongside of P 

principle. . .pj not arise from 

The “itch” that demands our attenb 
any sense organ, but may have ‘ to an increase 

increasing compleaty of t e ne« ^ physiological basis 

in intraneural activity, an i..i*itimately be called native 

for the appearance of "’h«“."’‘‘y set of motii-aUng 

intellectual motivation-not m n a„-arcncss. 

ideas, but as a need for “ .jeal manipulation 

which is comparables to^edidd^^^^^^^^^^ 
of objects and to the play greater eloquence: 

(1947) has restated this vicKT imlMdual .and 

\ . Needs for Intellectual ", _^an^ „ 

social ncliiatics may is constn.cteil » “^^"e 

whicli the human ""sous ^ ,,.i, pe.ni of 'aes' JJj 

relallom ssath the t”' “ .femrpUsfuIneas of chipmunU and 
of songbirds, the cunns.t> and P . 
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the self-decoration of ptimates find a phylogenetic place, with scienc^ 
im’ention, and art as the natural and necessary products of the sheer 
process by which complicated functions have led into still more and 
mote complicated functions The more complex behavnor pat- 

terns of complex organisms are genuinely functions of their complex- 
it>% not merely new revelations of the simpler energies. 

The recognition of nonprimary drives will therefore help us 
to understand the motivation behind many of ibe more complex 
forms of human individuality. 


Flextbiuty in Behavior 

All animals, v • '> protozoa, exhibit variability in response, 
which is one of the conditions tiiat favor successful adaptation. 
When we cannot specify the reasons for variability' we describe 
the beharior as “random.** Let us briefly review a few of the 
knmvn causes for variability of response by the same individual, 
giring some examples of each. 

1. The internal drive state of the organism may change. An 
insect may be phototropic before it has eaten, leading it to climb 
stems to the tender leaves which are its natural food, and 
photophobic immediately after, leading it to descend the same 
stems and burrow into the ground. A female rat %vill behave dif- 
ferently toward a male when she is in heat and when she is not, 
and d^erently toward a litter before she has mated and just 
after she has given birth. To us, a steak smells better before 
we have eaten our dinner than after the dessert. 

2. Maturation may have taken place. We may recall the 
example, given above, of the male dog whidi urinates in a squat- 
ting posture when it is a juvenile but changes to a three-legged 
stance when it is an adult. The child who would not have feared 
a snake when he was S, does so spontaneously at 5 (Tones and 
Jones, 1928). 

3. The continued action of a drive or a motive after initial 
responses have hiou^t no rebet may lead to a diSerent form 
of response. In Ffluger's classical demonstration of the spread 
of reflex excitation, the decerebrate frog, when it had failed to 
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remove an irritant on its side by the scratching movements of 
one leg, brought the opposite leg also into play. The child who 
is not noticed for being good attracts attention by being naught)'. 

4. Perceptual shift may cause a restructuring of figure-ground 
relationships, leading to different behavior. Kohlers (1925) 
chimpanzee Sultan, after having \^inly tried to reach a banana 
with a single stick, and having abandoned the attempt, returned 
to his task with a new plan when he perceived that two sticks 
can be fitted together to make a longer one. This “ahal” experi- 
ence IS an important element of intellectual achievement even 
at the highest scientific levels. 

5. Tile recurrence of a stimulus may evoke a response that 
was formerly given to another stimulus, as a result of one or 
more paired presentations of the two together. This is the clas- 
sical type of conditioning (Pavlov, 1927), which is sometimes 
called stimulus substitution, and has been designated by SJdnner 
(1938) as Type S conditioning. Watson used it to condition the 
infant Albert to give fear response to a rabbit, by presenting 
the rabbit several times in combination with a loud noise 
(Watson and Rayner, 1920). Although it seems probable that 
this type of conditioning is not so general as was once thought 
to be the case (cf. page 191), it does certainly play an important 
part in emotional learning, as in the famous example which wo 
have just cited. The redintegration of characteristic personal 
patterns of emotional and motor response, made up of elements 
which were originally only loosely tied together, may be a 
consequence of such conditioning, by which the part responses 
become linked to kinesthetic and other sUmuIi arising out of 
the activity itself. 

6. Closely related to Type S conditioning is the phenomenon 
of stimulus generalization. After Albert had been taiiglit to fear 
a rabbit, he also e.xhibitcd fear of a white rat and of inanimate, 
wliile, fluffy objects. Some generalization is neccssaiy. if we 
arc to apply our learning to new* situations, but loo nmcli 
generalization can be a source of difficulties. 
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7. When the performance of a response has been followed 
closely by the satisfaction of a need, this response will be more 
likely to retnir in a similar situation. This constitutes learning 
by what has been variously termed flie Taw of effect (Thorn- 
dike, 1932), the principle of reinforcement by need reduction 
(Hull, 1943), and Type H conditioning (Skinner, 1933). This is the 
classical paradigm of learning per se, which it would be super- 
fluous to illustrate. As such, it is also the principal target for 
Tolman’s reminder, that, “There is more than one kind of 
learning” (1949). 

8. Paradoxically, this list is not complete wthout some 
mention of loss of flexibility as one way in which behavior 
can be modified. This has been best illustrated by Maier s ( 1949 ) 
demonstration that under certain conditions of frustration, the 
normal flexibility which rats exhibit in a problem situation can 
give way to a nonadaptive sterco^y of response. He also points 
to the parallelism between this and some forms of neurotic 
behavior in humans, who may go on behaNong in ways which 
they know to be profitless. 

These many different kinds of flexibility fall naturally into 
two groups. In the first group we find those characteristics of 
the adaptive organism which result in variable response even 
to constant stimulus conditions. Included in this group is the 
phenomenon of perceptual restructuring, which is a basis for 
intelligent learning, but in itself is still a direct expression of 
the organism’s capacity for variable response. The second group 
includes those kinds of behavioral change which, althou^ they 
are hased on an underlying caparity for “trial and error,” repre- 
sent in themselves so many ways of reducing variation in 
behavior, by substituting the tried and tested response for the 
random trial. It is not surprising, therefore, that the mecha- 
nisms wluch, underlie them should sometimes get out of hand, 
to produce the rigidity of abnormal fixation. 

Since there are so many different sources of flexioility in 
beWor, we must recogmze the likelihood that individual 
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variation in the relative importance of different kinds of learning 
is an important aspect of individuality. IVhen the attempt is 
made to explain all instances of behavioral change as the results 
of some one process of learning, such as need reduction, a 
potential source of individuality is being overlooked. 

Aktewor Dominance 

One of the earliest generalixations which we 
the organization of adaptive behavior is that it is ^ 

or from the “head” of the animal. The f 

on which this conclusion is placed are as sound ^ the scien^ 
data which give rise to the more ^ 

dominance. However, anterior dominance has lh 
embracing a good many related phenomena, and it “ 

valuable theoretical framework for 

includes, for example, the fact that if an ^ 

into shorter lengths, any piece that ^ntams 
capable of coardinated locomotion. TTiis is h>Tm 

is capable of assuming dominance in 

of locomotion, over ,^5 example, anterior 

4e segments are relatively simple physiiv 

dominance is presumably tne fn the strength 

logical gradient, a 

of an excitatory process. Child ( ) whicli 

of such gradients, both in j es a continuing 

the structure of the organism is laid dmvn and 

factor in the regulation of also embraces the 

At tlie otlier extreme, anterior • , riebrate brain 

fact that each higher, or “‘’‘’■‘■R ioter or older parts, 
exerts some modifying contro over eortical inliibi- 

Some of the instances of such conbt^l ,„p„rtance 

bon. and later we slmll P’““ ^ organization. It will help us 
of this phenomenon for person > ^ „,a„e 

then to remember that it is only a late s-arun 
of anterior dominance. 
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SUMMABT 

Those organic processes that are most directly mvohed m 
the mamtenanee of life are classdied as segetahse, sshde the 
actions that in some waj modify the relabonship behveen the 
organism and the ens-ironment. other than hi metabohc change. 

“ ’’“^''avior The organism’s basic 
arise from the segetahre fnncbons. m whose service the 

^al app,^^ 

I™er« “ “‘^^P^dently to nonpnmaiy drives, which 

ty a hierarchic type of oraa * h “bp'er animal forms- 
terms of antenor dommance”^ descnbed m 

the same force as to anv other 1 

°t other animals, and that the nh flembihty than that 

-e therefore mme cotplt “■^'^iduahty 

other in U.e sbength of ften n' -t^toh 

needs dieir devdopmemiil na»" nonpnmary 

tmt' ci^l pattern of annnal hdiTvaOT ^ 

^fnu picture of human indivuduahh h“ “ntnbubon to 
^titutes die bachground agaiTttS f tJ” 

the esseubal dimensions of t™T‘ ' f “'’■"duahty appears, 
^“■n It In search of these be read directi; 

bntnan is ,ust one v-anant of femT! anit bemg 

etailed ohservabon of certam m! T’’ b™ to the more 
for the not three chap^^ ■nammals which will occupy us 
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^ f a child psijchologist were ashed to ' 

varieUes of behavior disorders, before a ts 

weU describe four different P^^em chJdren somewhat J 
foUows. One is exceptionally fearful, always app^ 
readfly thrown into a state of terror. Anot 
authority, picks quarrels rvith his Cause 

small animals. A third is constantly getUng m 
he acts on impulse, seemingly "‘Cne .vho is 

quences to himself or to ^patliy extends to all 

apathetic, or generaUy disinmres . ,i,e lack of 

personal relationships, and, indee , psychologist 

Ly xvarm bond of affection xvi.h o*-/! ” es sS present 
xvill explain that these are '■"‘P’‘®'=‘’ ^ „ever found in 

four kinds of emotional disturbance xvh.eh a^^^ 

such pure or unmixed m be prominent in any 

these four types of response is ^ ^ childhood, 

individual case of emotional disor er these dilfcrcnt 

If the psychologist is ashed 

kinds of disturbance originate, he j^d enWron- 

case there is a comple.’? interaction o difilculty of disen- 

mental factors. He \vill acknow c go „ 

tangling these two sets deal almost exclusively 

typical ps>’cliologist, he will pr 
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TO* the influences of early family environment. A good deal 
may be said in defense of this course, as a practical way of 
acquitting himself of his professional responsibility to his audi- 
ence. Perhaps, though the point is debatable, this is the hind of 
information which svfll be most useful to them. 

We cannot acquit ourselves so simply of the scientific respon- 
sibility for explanation. We cannot say, in effect, “Let us dismiss 
the constitutional influences as unimportant, since we would 
rather have them that way, and in the present state of our 
knowledge it would be hard to prove otherwise.” Any of us 
would be ashamed to make such a blunt statement of prejudice, 
yet this kind of deotal of reality is implicit in many discussions 
of this general problem. We must look at die available evidence. 

If it is difficult to disentangle the influences of constitution and 
environment in die behavior of children, because we cannot 
prearrange their parenthood and ruthlessly disrupt their family 
living, there is nevertheless available a considerable body of 
evidence from experimental work with animals, with whom it is 
less difficult to assess the tole of genetic factors in behasdor. We 
shall try to keep this discussion to a minimum, because our 
major interest is in the personalities of human children and 
adults, hut we cannot afford to skip carelessly over it. 

In this chapter, we shall survey some of the evidence which 
has been provided by experimental work mth rodents. We shall 
concentrate our attention on those findings which are most 
directly related to tive Ofaftsticim tloraA. posed, ns to bow 

it happens that in the symptomatology of emotional illness there 
are distinctive syndromes which may he described as abnormal 
states of fearfulness, aggressiveness, impulsiveness, and apathetic 
aloofness. As it happens, the observation of rodents throws a 
good deal of light on the first two parts of this multiple question. 
In the next chaplet, dealing with the behavior of dogs and cats, 
we shall find clearer indications regarding the other two parts! 

FeAUFUI^’ESS 

One of the characteristics of rats is that they commonly mani- 
fest fear in strange places, and that they show their upset by 
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urinating or defecating, and by partial or complete inhibition 
of eating. This behavior is obviously similar to the display of 
fear by humans under conditions of extreme danger, and it 
constitutes a maladaptive disturbance of the normal ° 

energy mobilization which was described by Cannon ( ) as 

the emergency response. With rats, as with men,^ sue ac o 
adequate control over autonomic functions may ' 

adjustment, especially under the conditions imposed y civ 
tion. The fearful rat takes longer to learn to run a maze to 
food, because it takes him longer to accustom himself to working 
in the maze. Slinking along the walls, he has a ““'’i 
to enter blind alleys, because learning the true pa re 
that he abandon this seeming protection. He is ess ocj 
problem situation of the laboratory, and doubtless also less 
for survival in the grain field and the sewer. 

Hall (1934) estabUshed an objective measure of 
in rats, which he called the 'open field" "‘J 

placed alone in a brightly Ut, enclosed area, 8 feet i ’ 

in which food is available, and is left there ' 

A record is taken of eating, and of any f ™ v 

This is repeated once daily for 12 days. Most rats sdl 
their emotional upset when they are first exposed to hr s.to 
tion by urinating and by refraining from eating, u . 
days tLy will become accustomed to it to the e.s ent ttot 11^^ 

will eat freely. In an unselectcd P'’?"'"*'™ ’^.i^jsiic- 

has not been selectively bred with respect to ns . • ^ 

there will he considerable variation in f ,,rnl- 

bcforc this adaptation takes place. ^ 

feeding score and the elimin-ative behasior -re sho«^ 

agreement with each other, but the I, „„ 

, , . for the situation, lollowing nan. v 

adopted as ^ ^ publication regarding the test, the 

nn ortnnatc '‘“gr- ' Ligated as emotionahty rather than 

''Tv'sdectbe'hr^l^- 
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emotional and nonemotional. In the parent generation from 
■whicli both stocks originated, the mean open field score (that 
is, the number of days on which defecation or urination was 
observed) was about four. The emotional strain, which was 
produced by continuous inbreeding of high-scoring animals, 
showed a fairly steady rise in mean score. It reached an average 
of 10 in the ninth generation of offspring, after which the score 
became stabilized at that level. At the same time, the intra- 
strain variability declined. The establishment of the nonemotional 
Strain followed a different course. In the very first generation 
of offspring, the mean score was below 0 5, showing that most 
of the animals did not have a single "accident.” However, this 
low level could not be maintained even with continuous in- 
breeding. The average score of the ninth to twelfth generations 
was 1.4, due primarily to the occasional occurrence of high- 
scoring individuals (Hall, 1951). The history of either strain 
demonstrates that we are dealing with a complexly determined 
phenomenon, that is, one which is influenced by many genes 
rather than a single pair, but it is nonetheless obvious that some 
rats are constitutionally more disposed than others to the load 
of emotionality that is measured by the open field test. 

It is likely that the difference between the two strains has a 
glandular basis. This hypothesis is supported by the findings of 
Yeakel and Bhoades ( 1941), who compared the glandular weights 
of animals from the two strains. They found that the thyroids 
were heawer m both male and female rats of the emotional 
strain; in addition, the emotional males had heavier adrenals, 
and the emotional females had heavier pituitaries. 

AcxmESsivnY 

Another important respect in which individual rats differ 
from^ each other is the readiness with which they engage in 
fighting behavior, and the fierceness with which they continue 
a fight once begun. Aggressiveness in behavior is influenced 
by factors of experience, as well as by genetic factors. To avoid 
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confusion, it is weU to use the distinctive word form aggressioity 
to denote the native disposition to such behavior. 

There is considerable interest in the question whether animals 
have a tendency to aggressive behavior, and a mdejread 
reluctance to accept such a possibility, because of possible 
plications for social psychology and sociology, for the 

theoretical understanding of behavior disorders m '^ien or 
various forms of antisocial behavior in adults. We have 
profound reasons to wish we could disprove *e ““J 
Ltive aggressivity, which we dread as a sort of b.^cal 
sanction fm war.Vt we appeal to every remote 
explain it otherwise. Tlierefore we may 'vdfuHy m^ead the 
evidence even svith respect to rats and 
however, the differences betrveen sexes and ^ 
breeds is so striking that there can be no reasonable 
the physiological foundations of Aeir m rccog- 

Perhaps, it is sometimes argued, we do 
nize the force of social c— VtTch yo-T 
creatures. How much have^been handled and the 

from the manner m which they _-,i,.rs? With gentler 

example they have been 

handling, might not any in ant r^ent^^ 

adult? With some such thought as 
(1942) split the of blaokj^ 

same day. so that each mo C57, and semng w 

spring. The black strain use ( jij-iH consider in 

subjects in quite a ^ bc'Xrkcdly more agiqesshe. Alas! 

this chapter) was knos b ]« more 

the black mice rc.ared b> ,i,c black foster mother. 

aggressive than the albino mice ■ pleasure uWch 

it is a pity that we ,« ^^elopinen. of their 

each of the motlicrs ,^lliccrcnt cliarges. 

more belligerent and , i .|jis cspcfimcnt on a more 

Fredericson (19f ) esults >n this case, entire 

extensive scale, and confinues! 
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litters were transferred to foster mothers. The natively aggressive 
mice, far from being subdued by the influence of their gender 
foster mothers, were observed to challenge the latter in the com- 
petitive feeding situation which was used as the test of aggres- 
siveness, forcing the milder parents to adopt the fighting pattern 
of their foster children. 


n another study. Fredericson (1950) observed the spontaneous 
appeinance of aggressive behavior among mice, when no external 
litter oF- ° behavior was introduced. He used a 

solatdaX r ““ weaned and 

d^v he m r t ‘he twenty-third 

day the mice of each pair were given an opportunity to Llore 

■■ - ^ 

(which lasted for 20 mi T T v’ interlude 

behavior, which tacludenuddP 

ing” Th^ mice 0^0 r g™™- 

thL of the other k'’"'" *hb‘y-fourth day. and 

Fighting Z ouLwV “>hty-sixth day. 

the obsLadomtem as long Ts 

with abundant food and •«, i animals were supplied 

aggressive behavior arises as appears that 

mice that have been trained''^'^'^^ babveen 

Fredericson (1952b) has re rt another. Elsewhere, 

aggression does Z spontaneous 

although they do shoXmoeTh"^ ““n™. 

diSerence behveen the sexes^is ''''.®8hting when hungry. This 
finding, svhich svas based o“ a r"‘“' 
same strain and those of the . F™™n of male mice of this 
the intensity of aggressive beh'' nlbino variety, that 

^ize of the seminal wsdcles ^rr “ ‘bo 

found that castration remold Sbe also 
either strain, regardless of the aL at T ^ “ggressivity in 

■stenng male hormone in the X T '‘'‘"'in- 

P-^ ots, implanted subcutaneously, she s::cre°d™in“g 
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the characteristic aggressive behavior. Taken together, this senes 
of investigations gives strong support to the view that aggressmty 
must be regarded as an important component of the pattern ot 
masculine behavior. 


Test5, Ranks, and Ratinc Scales 

We may take this opportunity to distinguish behveen three 
different techniques which are frequenUy used m the appraisal 
of behavior: the psychological test, the 

and the rating scale. We shaU meet with each of ”^ods 
repeatedly in our study of human personify, ut we ca 
see why Le or another of these methods may be more app 
priate in dealing rvith a given problem. in 

Halls method of assessing fearfulness, " 

rats is an example of a psychological test. Hejl 
attention on one of the s>'raptoms of fear “ ^ f),,t 

more expedient to observe and to quantify f 

might have been chosen. Ilespirahon rat^ ea 
pressure might be observed in the at « the>^ 
humans and in other animals, but no u „nnsc might also 
tural attitude, or some other ^j^(. bchaWor svas 

have been selected. Hall's choice o e adequately 

directed by his judgment that this unc i generally. He 

representative of disturbed autonomi , obserse this 

then designed a standardized sima ion i ymes 

behavior, which he must alrea y Ti.esc are the cssentbls 

under less precisely controlled conditions. ! ^ „5un,ed to 

of a test: a defined segment of j„ a standardized 

be typical of a broader area, to c o life siltiationr. 

situation, wliicli is fairly reprcscnla ^5 somcthlnj; 

Tlius, how a rat beha%cs in t c ^ stranpe nuzc, on 

of what to expect from the same am ^^hcre he had experi* 
the lumping platform, or in a gtw c w perfect agrrement 

cnccd electric shock. Wc shou oilier siluatioot. I«it 

between prediction and ^^jirtion the test wa» 
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without value. By such criteria, the validity of the open field test 
has been demonstrated many times. 

No one has devised an equaUy satisfactory test for ageres- 
sweriess. Smee aggressive behavior always involves the interac^on 

serwees of one ammal. as it were, to administer the test to 

bftheiJ helpless animak 

oLervariori a“ actT”' 

are simply obse^edt prirafe'’”^ 

a small group of anim;il r,’ r. ' every possible pairing in 

-uaUy posslle lorTt “ ^^y- « - 

&om the most aggressive trthri*° individual animals, 

a ranking would tell us noth' ^Sgressive. However, such 
a group were agg::L“r;„taU'’-^^^^^^^ " “ 

"“t. each animal must have nofa rll' but"’ ™ 

We must be able to distmguish behv f 
Strong aggression. However tht> • ;i aggression and 

is guided by so vague a criterin an observer who 

Hating scales are SeM^dr^^ "ble. 

oousists of a series of concretr TeZ “”‘^Hons. A rating scale 
hmd of behavior that is to he’ I, statements about the 

- assumed to cowe:;ond lotr ’ 

^onsion that is bemg defined 1^^’™ ‘^'= 

these successive steps should re; “ '^“'"^hle that 

ment on that dimension butVf "f measnre- 

^«le gises good results as 10^^ a . r “ ^“"S 

H-i ^tand m an unambi^l" , r'^ 

^ch a scale requrres^an m'’,“3”‘’^’ f f -aship. To eonstmet 
havaor that is being obser^d a ’ He- 

apphed to human behavror n ^ trample of a rating scale 

asm) devrsed for use in a sMv o^\ Sohler 

“ ^“hjects ,0 cartoons wer™ a'™”’ 

rated as negative, no response. 
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haH-smile. smile. chucHe. laugh. This may compared with 
the following seven-step scale which Hall and Uem ( ) 

devised for the study of aggressiveness in rats. 

0. No interest in each other except o^ional 

1. Frequent vigorous nosing. No blocking, shoving, crowding, any 
Other display of hostihty. 

2. Occasional blocking, shoving, or crow ing. ^ aggres- 

3. Frequent blocldng, shoving, or crowding O OPP^ 

sor keeps after the other anima S ^vhich the 

4. Slight wrestling and/or “““"’“’g a danci g p 

rats clasp each otter wWle ^ oyer the cage very 

5. Fierce wrestling. They jump, ro , 

rapidly. . enough to draw 

6. Fierce wresthng. A rat bites 

^ ie of rating scales ^ 

tative score for behavior whi<^ ««f,rdinir to some appro- 
measured, but ^hjch^n be Hs® ^ ^ealo 

priate system of classification. , pf the rater, 

may call for considerate „„hings even from 

whereas it is often possible to obtain 

untrained observers. which rely upon a global 

In general, ranking feasible when \vc arc first 

estimate of behavior, are the , , Hic use of a rating 

exploring a supposed so that wc arc able to 

scale presupposes enoug i dimension. Fin.ally, the 

define disUnguishablc ability to isolate repre- 

development of a test ti,at wc arc studying, and 

irdeXe froropsioi^ situations in whicli to obscrac 

For reasons that we 1'="” " whether tlie native 

attention has been gi'O" morlifical by training. Houeirr. 
aggrcssivit>- of ' „,.j ,„rt in any group of unim.ab 1^ 

repeated obscraaitions developing doinitunce-submiision 

come, in fact. «bseras.t.oos^oM;^,^,P_.,,.,p, 
relationships. A „„ i„ any group of anim-al. bimg 

a Incrarcbic arrangemciU. . Pl 
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together, and shows itseU in the exercise and aclcnowledgement 
of priorities with respect to food, sex objects, and the like. This 
social hierarchy is frequently called a pecldng order, because 
it is commonly observed as a barnyard phenomenon, and the 
first theoretical formulations were based by Schjelderup-Ebbe 
(19S55) on bis work with domestic fowl. Although the develop- 
ment of dominance is influenced by the relative aggressivily 
of the animals, it is hy no means the same thing as aggressive- 
ness, for it involves an acceptance of the submissive role by the 
other individual in the pair. The same individual may be domi- 
nant toward one of his peers, and submissive toward another. 
Indeed, it is only at the extremes of the hierarchic order that 
one can find consistently submissive or consistently dominant 
behavior. 

It will be recalled that Ginsburg and AUee (1942) demon- 
strated the hereditary basis of aggressivity, in strains of mice 
wth which they had been working. They went on to observe 
the later development of fighting behavior within each strain. 
For 200 days, they observed their mice in paired encounters, 
paying particular attention to the question whether the experi- 
ence of defeat would make an animal less aggressive, or the 
experience of success make him more so. They found that a stable 
order of dominance relationships in a group of animals emerged 
only after many battles. A very important finding is tiiat “it is 
far easier to condition a socially superior mouse downward in 
the scale hy a series of defeats than it is to condition a socially 
inferior mouse upward." Thus, for example, among five albino 
mice that were obserx’ed in paired encounters with each other, 
the two who had shared the top of the order at the start declined 
to middle positions. The mouse tijat had originally been in 
fourth position rose fairly rapidly to be top man. But the mouse 
that started at the bottom of the order stayed f/iere, never being 
able to challenge any of the others. We shall find repeated 
parallels to this case. 

Scott (1947), pursuing the same problem, devised a method 
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by which he could impose severe defeats even on very a^^ss've 
animals. He used eight pairs of the verj' aggressive mice. 
Four of the experimental animals, and their four contro , ' 
raised in isolation, while the others were mated, each u-ith 
single female. None had any opportunity for fightmg e.^e 
ence. except as planned in the experiment, smce male mi 
not attach females. Each of the experimental ammah "’as ^ed 
for SO minutes to a trained “fighter.” who ^ 

and painful defeat, and forced him to retreat to cover repeateifiy^ 
On later days, the experimental and control " J 

for aggressiveness, hy having helpless 

them. The experimental animals made more ^ 

greater aggrTssiveness. Thus the defeat 

reduced their aggressiveness, but ssiveness 

is a good demonstration of the difference e v doubt- 

and dominance, for these higUy if they were 

less assume submissive attitudes toward the fighters, tney 

to meet them several times. ...hether the animal’s 

Kahn a951) i^-^S^^taTvlTd influence the result. He 
age, at the time of the det . tests vnth 

used Scott’s lechmque of m - .gi animals u ere 21 days 

helpless danglers. . '^'heir defeat experience, others 

old (just weaned) "nd others were sexually 

35 days old (entering a became 'signifirantl) 

mature. The animals o aggressive' than their con- 

more defensive and S‘S"‘ pared among the SS^lay groups, 

trols. The same relations^ difference between the 

hut it was less P™"""", of the oldest group was very 


;pcrimemu . a _ _ T^booV. In rrUUon to 

technical statlstica the uvsee. Jt i« c^* 

poftance of a AcconhnR to <hi* t .titutiral 

certain hmits, . a f,n<linK ** ^ ratirtn 

vratloml to stole ^ „«ve Own l X InTendenn 

test indlentes dwt ^ „«•. w n-ltome tlwt 

of the experiment 
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slight The implication is that the experience of severe defeat 
tends to reduce aggression, when it takes place early in life. 
Presumably, the contrary result in Scott’s experiment must be 
explained by the fact that he used somewhat older animals, 
although it is possible that strain differences were also in part 
responsible. 

MiUer ( 19 ^) has used rats m an experiment designed to 
show that “displacement of aggression” can be explained as the 
generalization of a learned response. He put rats in pairs into 
a compartment in which electric shoclc could he administered 
through the floor. Each time the current was turned on, it 
would contmue until the rats started to fight. He also placed 
a rat-size hahy doll, of white rubber, in the same compartment. 
The doll A\as ignored by the rats when they were in pairs, but 
if a rat were alone, and subjected to punishment, it would strike 
at the doll in order to \vin an abatement In this case it is clear 
that the “aggression” is a learned response, with definite adaptive 
\'alue, and that it can be “displaced” by generalization to anodier 
object than that toward which it was originally directed. How- 
ever, this does not prove that aggression is always or even usually 


a learned response. On the contrary, we should recall that there 
IS much evidence in the literature on learning to show that the 
ease vvath which an act can be “conditioned,” or integrated with 
a given stimulus situation, depends on the readiness witii whidb 
it is performed in the first place. Some acts are more available 
for learning than others. Therefore, while recognizing that an 
animal can be taught to be aggressive, we have good reason to 
believe that the naturally more aggressive animal wall take such 
instruction more readily, and generalize it more broadly. 


(though mt necessanly equal in magmtnde) to that which is being 
le^ed. The statement t^t a residt is ''\eTy signiBcant” is resen ed for 
toose in^« in which this diance is not more than 1 m 100 Of course. 
Ibe has toe nght to assume that any esperunental results -whidj 
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Mowrer (1941) studied the development of dominance hier- 
archies among rats that were made to compete, in groups o 
three, for single pellets of food. He observed that the behavior 
of the subordinate rats was influenced in other sitnations as 
well. They became fearfnl of eating even when no other anima 
was present, and they became shy and restrained even m e 
home cages. “More significant still, he conclude , ^ ® 

that their problem-solving capacities are likely to be considera y 
impaired. ‘Intelligence’ thus appears to be capable o ei g 
depressed by social experience. 

Similar observations were made by Gordon (19 ). m 

different setting. He observed chipmunks and _ 

normal forest habitat, and set learning prob ems or 
animals showed a dominance order in their compeUbve feeding 
and those that were low in the dominance hierarchy did 

participate in the learning problems. u.Iiniior 

FinaUy.Riess (1946) made observaUons of *“^8 bf «or 
in rats Lt had been reared in isolabon, 
others who had been reared in cages bouamg s« raU to a Jgo 
“Freezing” is a term which describes the 

to become active in a problem ^ powerless to pull 

a frightened gunner may fre..e and become pmicrl^ 

the trigger in a combat situa ion. g^psed to the com- 

in isolation, and who were Acre c.shibitcd freezing 

peUtive stress of communal of 134 that 

when they were placed “ “ ,,,psc IS, fifteen were iden- 

had been raised socially,^ -pnsistently tbe dominated or 

tified as having been “ caccs.” Tliis very' significant 

submissive rats in then re^^ i„,ubition del eloped in the 

difference demonstrate carried over into otiicr 

compeUtive social ^ animals, the prindpal source of 

stress situations, and , simaiions. It is also mlcr- 

failures to adapt to pro i freezing of noniubmissu'e 

esUng to note ‘’'f jXocially. tliree in 131. is the same 
animals among tn 
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as that among animals raised in isolation, tsvo in 80. Thus there « 
a small proportion of animals in whom the freezing response is 
apparently independent of their social experience. 

Effects of Infant Stress 

It is quite evident, from these examples, that in the usual 
course of development of social relationships among rodents 
the native dispositions to fearfulness and to aggression both 
play a part. Also, the lowest position in the social hierarchy, 
widun any group, is often accompanied by an excessive fear- 
fulness which extends even into nonsocial situations, and which 
must be regarded as a form of emotional pathology. Apparently 
early experiences are more potent than later e.xperiences as 
determinants of such behavior. This last conclusion is consistent 
with the hypothesis which has been developed from the observa- 
tion of humans, that infante who experience extreme deprivation 
or fear-provoldng stimulation grow up to be emotionally less 
stable as adults. Although the clinical evidence for this hypothesis 
seems quite convincing, it is difficult to put it to a direct experi- 
mental test, because we cannot ethically subject human infants 
to controlled stress situations of great severity. A number of 
experimenters have therefore turned to rats and mice, in the 
effort to demonstrate die neat relationships that have been 
assumed to exist. 

Hunt (1941) investigated the influence of an early period 
of food deprivation on the later hoarding behavior of rats.® One 

* I resist the temptation to enter into a fuller discussion of hoarding, but 
tale this opportunity to mention that Lickhder and Lickhder (1950) have 
shown that when food depnvabon is not a factor, what we may call 
esthebc ^tenninants appear. When well fed rats were given a choice 
Mtweeti hoarding naked food pellets and others that were wapped m 
bnght aiuminiun foil, four out of six animals showed a very pronounced 
prefeience ^ the wrapped pellets, while only one showed the opposite 
preicrence The Uckliders concluded that the motivation of hoardmg is quite 
complex, and that “sensory and perceptual factors, rather than blood chem- 
istp’, hold the key This Snding and conclusion are consistent with well- 
subsiantiated reports about the behavior of the so-called trade rat, which 
torment ciOTpen in the West by leaving pebbles or bits of wood in place 
ot the bnght inet^ objects whidi he loves to carry away to his nest This 
Is an instance ot the operabon of nonpnmary dnves even in rodent behavior 
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group of experimental animals was subjected to an irregular 
feeding schedule, with enforced periods of hunger, soon ^ 
they had been weaned. When mature, these animals horded 
no more than controls during periods when they were ree y 
fed, but after a period of enforced hunger, the experimenta 
group hoarded significantly more than those who ha not expe 
enced such deprivation before. However, a shadow o ou t 
thrown on this dramatic result by the fact diat in » para He 
experiment, in which the preliminary deprivation starte o 
thirty-second instead of the twenty-fourth day, e resu 
negative. The contrast suggested the ad hoc exp ° ^ 

only infant deprivation would give rise to t e e ec . ,q-i\ 

later experiments (Hunt et al. 1947; McKelvey and 
have indicated that the effect is, in any event, no ^ . 

nounced. The prmcipal importance of Hunts work is m opening 
up a fertile field of experiment. , 

Hall and Whiteman (1951) subjected infant mice 
tional trauma of a loud ringing bell in a me a ' fourth 
minutes daily, on four successive days, , 

day after birth. The open field test was 

mice and their controls, starting on fearful, 

time, the experimental animals appeare 
The test was repeated when the anima s "-■= 100_ da>s^^ 
and at that lime the diiterence j],e later tests, 

the hypothesis, but it was no longer ,e- 

both groups showed increased ^a i il> , '' Talinq 

gardel as a result of uncontrolled «J“'™7j;„t”d,eonnt 
this circumstance into account, icrc s ,„„n,a inflicted 

the significance of the earlier open field test -nic tm 
repca^dly during the first week of hfe d,a ^ ^ 

,« - 

i - »- ''I’""*- "" 

of "'■* (1932) re,»rtcd ncgaliwi rcuhr fmm 

a.“ ::t^r::xUn.U ... . ..,0 ....,10... 
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mimak were given the open field test in advance of the experi- 
ment. hut the scores are not reported in detail. It is interesting 
to note, howev^, that the only rat which did have a moderately 
gh sMre on this nuUal open field test was one of the fetv who 
totr traumatized by the stress experience 

be different if 

of infant eSen'e^ee isT^; ,7 

Farris. Yeakel, and Medoff (19451^ Y onented experiment by 

(high blood pressurel Em • ^ *be causes of hypertension 

Ik. ™sri Sisr“ "> " 

annuals were then suhipor.«i T experimental 

aonnd of an ‘o the 

At the end of d.™ 10 to a rat 

g^enp were suffering from hvnert ^ ®^™antal 

U controls was hyperte ”ve oT ’ “I the 

the hvo experimental animak tha^^' ^®®t that 

the lower end of the distnbuHc^for '^®“® were at 

^en field test Hey prorideTn 

from the adverse effects of harsh e ’’^'^tive immunity 

•0 an originally sound cotS:t“™““"“tal conditions, due 

and cS su^'^f H^t, by Hall, 

^n mgenious experiment by wS^Momr ™®®“aful outcome 
from seven litters. SwrS!-^ Ti' “®‘I « rats, 

then ears sealed with cottm anunals from each litter had 

•lays later, one day af^ the ’''=’'"®ta a 1^; 

eyes had begun to function. The 
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timing was intended to insure a genuine deprivation experience, 
rather than simple absence of function. All the seals were re 
moved on the twenty-fifth day, and the rats were then wean 
and placed in isolation. Starting two weeks later, and continuing 
for 10 days, each of these 28 animals and their 16 litter ma es 
who were to serve as controls was trained to wait at one 
of a detention chamber until a signal light ^ 

then run to the other end to receive a piece of ^ 

animals learned this readily, and performed tvrth 
ness in the situation. During the ne=rt 20 days, to 10 “ y- 

they were placed in pnto in the same s.h.at.Dn, wb h ^ 
beLe co^eauve. Each animal that had J 

infancy of the use of its eyes tvas paired ™th * 7/ 7“ 

deprived of the use of its ears. lf„mpcUtion. 

the visually deprived ammal * training in a similar prob- 
There followed 10 days of mdivi 

lem, using a buzzer as the ^ situaUon. the auditory- 

petition behveen the same pans. winners in the 

Lprived animals, who bad ,o,ers (12 

visual-cue problem, became a ^ 1 

out of 14). Among the eight , excelled in the second, 

that e.xcelled in the first making full use of both w'sual 

All the animals were capa e -yliis was shown by 

and auditory cues, svhen not un -j]| , m citlicr t>pc of 

the fact that they could '“P”" P„ ,^0 competitive situa- 
stimulus during noncompcti „ history of infant 

Uon, however, those sense organ to which the 

deprivation in 1-*= r.“ aV Jsswj-S assume a rigid, tense positron 
cue was directed « . j,p 5 ;miingly follow tire other 

in the reception cham er ^ ^ experiment is an imusnally 
animal to tire feeding teharior can be innuer.eed 

forceful demonstratron ot possible to oserernphasire 

by infant that lire mnuence does 

tiro importance of tl j, ,hjp„in,on «hlch 

show itself directly, but tax 
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becomes evident in adulthood only under conditions of stress. 
Among the control animals, the outcome of the auditory com- 
pehtion was evidently determined in each pair by the dominance- 
subm.ss.on relationship which had been developed during the 
^al compehtion. It is remarkable that this dominance rela- 
o^hip was able to assert itseU in only 2 of the 14 experimental 
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harbl^^dTobeh™"'"” Ta'"' - which rats 

of Zrictl T ">=‘MapUve ways, which have some 

Maier (1949) has summ ’nfiicted upon them, 

and his cotworkers hTe T I*- 

theoretical ooncI« t:e::h^^ 

lenged the generallv * j . ^ importance. He has chal- 
which are themselves malad “emotic symptoms 

fere with satisfactions rath 

to be understood^as p^L ,“.*‘^'^“2 them, are 

devices, or that they uecessarilv h^ “aisdirected defensive 
to the conflict that gives rise to tT™ “oaning with respect 
they are fixations, or stereotvn instead that 

the air blast as a method '=^™onts is his use of 

■at, placed on a jumping-stool to respond. The 

endows, in each of svh^ n S T ’“'"P two 

■hotter. If he makes the corre^ch “ hind of 

ha has a comfortable landing tuT n ^ ^ack easily. 
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rats learn discriminations of moderate difficulty much more 
quickly than in the ordinary choice box. But when the Probkm 
has been made frustratingly difficult, the rat pre ers no ° t 
at all. As Mowrer (19S0) has stated in his critique o Maiers 
work, the rat now is motivated by a fear o jumpmg, ra 
by a desire for food. It is then that the ah ^-t " 
into play, in order to compel him to leave the *tool S>nc 
air blast has the effect of producing audiogenic sei 
of violent convulsive behavior, in many tats, so 
havior which Maier has described has been a i u 
to the effect of the ah blast, rather than the fru trahon. This 
served to distract attention from the essentia earlier 

•me xvriter may be excused, therefore, (Dia- 

description of stereotyped or abnorma y ^ 

mond, 1934). When rats were given “ f ^e^ia^eceive 

which to enter a goal chamber in w i , punishment 

food, and either path ?™*''”^p''nuicldy and held to 

grid, they formed position habits mor 

them more consistently, than animals, 

subjected to punishment. Indeed, severa o traversing 

having experienced punishment on ei 
one of the alleys, never once attempted 

had been an ordinary learning pr j a 

choices, they would never have 'tllnt. nUs s.crco- 

path to the food which did not i"™'™ 
typy of response persisted despite Uie fact tlmt 

. . . entrance into the goal run thus ajv 

approach to each of the pa is, ^ retreat to the rear 

rn^d:'^1hrg'"r|.chan^^ 

finallv enter b> die s stereo- 

Physical punishment is. to. essential to produce such 
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typy. To checlc on this fact, rats were trained to jump across 
a small gap to a single Nvindow. and later given a choice of bvo 
open \vindows, \vith a somewhat wider gap to he crossed. Neither 
choice involved punishment, and food was visible at both 
\vindows. However, the situation provoVed hesitant “choosing” 
behavior on the first choice trial. On the second and all later 
trials, every rat used in this phase of the escperiment jumped to 
the same window that he had chosen the first time. On each 
of these trials the rats would “approach the edge of the stool, 
sidle to tight and left along it, and glance uneasily at each of 
the windows before jumping to one.” Maier described the same 
sort of hesitant choosing behavior, in which the invariable per- 
formance of the fixated response was preceded by tentative 
movements in the direction of die other \vindow. In fact, he was 
able to show by his analysis of the time spent in these different 
postural attitudes that the rats often continued performing die 
wrong response, after they knew what the correct response was. 

We have described these experiments at some length, because 
we believe it is important to establish die fact that abnormal 
fixation may take place in situatioDS in which there is no prob- 
lem, no punishment, and no forcing of response. The only thing 
that seems necessary to produce rapid fixation of a compulsive 
response is that the animal shall make a choice while experi- 
encing fear. Such loss of response flexibility represents an altera- 
tion of behavior which is so profoundly maladaptive as surely 
to justify Maier s term, "abnormal fixation.” It is significant that 
an animal as simple as the rat can be driven to sucb fixations 
by emotional stress which does not involve any painful stimu- 
lation. 

Cook JI939) has described the production of “experimental 
neurosis in rats, under conditions more like those used classically 
by Pavlov with dogs, and by Liddell wth sheep. He made 
several attempts to induce maladaptive behavior in rats, by 
^b)ecting them to die stress of a too difficult discrimination, but 
he had success only when he placed them in a harness which 
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was so restrictive that the rat had virtually no freedom of 
movement except to flex or uidlex the right leg. to which shock 
was heing applied as the unconditioned stimulus. Even under 
these conditions, only three of six rats showed hehavror which 
Cook was willing to call neurotic in the sense of bemg g™um®ly 
maladaptive. The other rats sometimes became jumpy, 
occasionally could not inhibit the flexiug 
when it was not caUed for. but their behawor 
bizarre elements. We are interested m the detai 
which Cook gives of the behavior of his “ variable hi 

because the differences are related to an “ 

temperament, the contrast of excitability and 
Cooks rat No. 1 at first showed excessive l^P 
a tendency to stiffen and remain motio ess animal 

tonic behavior). oTpose almost indefinitely." In 

could be made to hold any sort P ability to inhibit 

the experimental harness, the Lons. Rat 

the flexing response, giving Oian normal, and 

No. 2. in contrast, slept for lo g P „ 5 jjn,cnt, a period 

would even sleep up to ^^^Irad to become restlessly actbe, 

when most experimental am rtpriod. He also had inactive 

in anticipation of their dai X ^ when he failed to respond 

periods in the tllnLminaUon problem. The b^ 

to either stimulus used m tj,e characteristics of both 

havior of Rat No. 3 he lost the capacit>- to 

of the other he look to sleeping cxccssiicly in 

inhibit flexions; hke No. 2. 

his cage. ,.. he summarized in three 

Cook-s principal 77 '' jjj appear until the element 
points: (1) biz-arre behaw fnutratiog factors; 

of restraint was introduOT, lo 

(2) even then, some of tbe^ „„dpoint of 

the methods employ™- conditions imposed on these 

nn obscracr. the ,hose vbicb had prtxluresl 

animals «ere far more sescre 
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breaUo^vn in others; (3) when maladaptive behavior did occur. 
It took on distinctive individual characteristics, which may be 
described as different pathologies of inhibition, varj-ing behveen 
the evtremes of hyperercitabOity and marked loss of respon- 
siveness. ivith one animal shoiving a medley of both t>Ties of 
svmnrnmc 


Matkc akd Pabextai. Behavior 

At wto 

of onlv sis hours she is h' hl^'^ period 

«ve to the aff^of 

for pra:!“;t becom” 

copulation, which mcl,,^« ® ® ‘•>6 art of 

behind and performing a crouching female from 

has not been raised in\olSin‘'^ iR 

male has had this practice Vii cgSressive young 

sexually mature. Submissive m I \P'“^ before he is 
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breakdown in others; (3) when maladaptive behavior did occur, 
It took on distincUve individual characteristics, which may be 
described as different pathologies of inhibition, varying between 
the extremes of hyperexcitability and marked loss of respon- 
siveness, with one animal showing a medley of both types of 
symptoms. ^ ^ 
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of each rat, these original dispositions to fearful withdrawal from 
danger and to aggressive attack against victims or competitors 
are often in conflict, and undergo many modifying experiences. 
These tendencies correspond to two principal modes of adjustive 
behavior, tsvo ways in which the animal apparatus serves the 
vegetative. At this point, we shall not try to name other dimen- 
sions, although the reader is free to speculate about them. In- 
stead, we shall try to define the problem of temperament in very 
general terms, basing ourselves on a consideration of just these 
two dimensions. 

Neither fearfulness nor aggressiveness can be created by 
environmental circumstance. Each must exist as an innate dis- 
position, which may then be fostered or in a measure suppressed. 
The innate strength of each disposition, absolutely and relative 
to that of rival dispositions, is one factor which helps to deter- 
mine the part that it will play in behavior. We shall define 
temperament, therefore, as including those aspects of individ- 
uality ixihich depend on the ease of orousol of innate patterns of 
response— always remembering diat this ease of arousal is itself 
subject to modification by experience. It follows from this defini- 
tion that temperament cannot be reduced in its entirety to any 
small number of dimensions, because innate response organization 
is itself quite complex. However, we shall continue the search 
for a few major dimensions of temperament, which are related 
to the principal patterns of emotional disturbance in children, 
and hence to the core problems of personality development. 



CHAPTER 4 


and (datd 


or most of us, rats are untouchable, and we may 
even read about them with distaste and reluctance. But dogs are 
our ftiends, and stories about them rival love stories and 
mysteries in popular appeal. The dog, more than any other 
animal, is the companion of man, his friend as well as his servant. 
Cats, too, are our familiars, and we all ha've a wealth of experi* 
ences ^vhich have impressed us \Wth the differences between 
canine and feline behavior. The rapidly grow'ing literature of 
the experimental study of the behavior of these animals only 
serves to give definition to what we already know, in a general 
^vay, about their temperaments. In this chapter, we shall first 
review some of the findings with respect to breed and individual 
differences among dogs, and we shall then discuss how cats 
differ from dogs in the inhibitory control of their beharior. 


BREEP I?IFFEnE^CES 

Dogs are specialized to serve us in many vv'ays; as vv"atc}idogs, 
bird dogs, trackers, sled dogs, and herders. Each breed is fitted 
for a certain type of service, not only by its phy sique, but also 
by its characteristic ways of responding to certain situations. 
The dog trainer takes adv-antage of these innate dispositions, 
but does not create them. For example, an experienced dog 
breeder describes the contmsb'ng dispositions of two common 
breeds of hunting dogs as follows: 

SI 
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A setter dog is interested in birds, bunts with head high, retrieve^ 
mouths his prey, and enjoys water. In contrast, a hound is interested 
in animal tracl>i, does not point, hunts with head to the ground, is a 
poor retriever, crushes his prey. (Whitney, 1947.) 

The geneticist Stockard recognized that the behavioral dif- 
ferences among dogs, no less than their structural differences, 
should be made the objects of scientific study. Here is one of 
his most striking observ’ations, based on an ingenious experi- 
ment in the genetics of temperament: 

When the short-legged basset hound is crossed with the normal, 
wild-type, long-legged German shepherd, often in error called police 
dog, the hybrid offspring are all very closely alike in form, coat 
texture, color, and behavior; progeny are all short-legged like the 
basset parent and none have the long legs of the shepherd. . . . 
(They) all have the long drooping ears of the hound and never 
the erect ears of the shepherd, and the voice or bark is also more 
hound-like than shepherd-like. When these hybrid pups are reared 
by a shepherd mother and have never seen a basset hound, they 
will, when put on the field for the first tune, scent with their noses 
down and baiV. as they run, behaving as then hound father would 
do, acting in a manner entirely unlike their shepherd mother with 
whom they have always associated. Thus their hunbng instincts are 
as truly mhented as leg-lengths or hair-color, being probably asso- 
dated with acuteness of smell, and are not, in diis case at least, 
developed as a conditioned reflex. (The Fhysiod Basis of Personality, 
1931.) 

When such hybrids are bred among each other, their offspring 
are no longer homogeneous, but show every sort of mixture and 
blend of die physical characteristics of the grandparents. Their 
behavioral characteristics are similarly unpredictable, and, what 
is of the greatest importance, they stand in no consistent rela- 
tionship to physique. However, it is quite possible that they are 
associated widi special sensitivities, such as the acuteness of 
smell to which Stoclmrd refers above. This would be m keeping 
with the fact, which we mentioned in Chapter 2, that special 
sensitivities to certain lands of stimulation are a very important 
aspect of all unlearned response patterns. 

Stockard advanced the dieory that many of the marked struc- 
tural vanalions among dogs, and the concomitant behavioral 
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differences, were the results of differences in glandular devd^ 
n,ent. especially of the thyroid gland. The ffeat '’^ety “f such 
differences results from the fact that the effect of a g anduW 
hypertrophy or hypotrophy depends on the 
at which it occurs. One embryonic stage ^ 
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In the behavior of the lethargic animals, “there is a gradual 
elimmatioii of bodily movements not absolutely essential for food 
talang. The adjustment is directed to%vard an economical per- 
formance, and the animals soon cease to orient to the signals or 
even to the food pan. ... At times the animals may even go 
to sleep.” Yet, when diese same animals are removed from the 
monotony of the laboratory and tested with the conditioned 
stimuli out of doors, where there are enough distracting stimuli 
present to maintain an adequate level of etcitement, the condi- 
tioned reactions reappear. The active animals are more difficult 
to train, and after training diey are overactive. They often 
respond to the negative stimulus, more from their uncontained 
excitement than from a failure to discriminate. They also fail 
to inhibit d»eir response during the delay period which follows 
the conditioned stimulas. 

Pure-bred basset h)unds are lediargic, while German shep- 
herds are active. Their Srst-generation hybrids show intermediate 
characteristics, and hence adjust better to the laboratory situ- 
ation than either parent. The later generation hybrids are variable 
in both structure and behavior, and. as has already been indi- 
cated above, it is not possible to predict the type of behavior 
they >viU show on the basis of their greater physical resemblance 
to one or another of die parent breeds. 

James found that a few of his dogs could not be classified 
as belonging to either type, or as simply intermediate between 
them. These dogs exhibited behavioral peculiarities which made 
them unamenable to training. He classified two dogs as belonging 
to a “withdrawal type,” and two others as showing a “hysterical 
syndrome” or “total pattern of escape.” We are particularly 
interested in the fact that the two dogs of “withdrawal type” are 
staled as being each at the bottom of the dominance hierarchy 
in its Utter. This is another instance (comparable to some we 
have seen among rats, and some others we shall see among dogs) 
of such complete subordination of a single animal in a small 
social group, arising out of intragroup competition, that the 
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victimized animal becomes incapable of making a satisfactory 
adjustment in any situaUon that requires a modicum of aggres- 
siveness, even though no social element is present. equency 

of such observations in small groups of animals sho a e us 
to the similar danger which exists for children in human famihes 

and in play groups. . , 

Cocker spaniels and fox terriers present a contrast m excrtabd- 
ity which is somewhat similar to that behveen b^set hounds an 
German shepherds. Fuller and GiUum (1950) 
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the dog domesticated man. rather than the other way aroundl 
Lorenz (1932) points out that breeds of dogs differ considerably 
in the age at which the>- form irrevocable attachments to their 
htunan masters. He approaches this problem from the bach- 
ground of his extensive experimental work on the phenomenon 
which he has called “imprinting” We aU remember the little 
lines of goslings and ducklings that we have seen parading after 
their mothers. Lorenz showed that the graylag gosling would 
follow any large moving object during the first hours after it 
was hatched, and that during this period the Gestalt of the 
particular object becomes “imprinted,” so that no substitute is 
later acceptable. Normally it is Mother Goose that plays the 
leader, but if she is removed a man may play the part, and the 
goslings remain thereafter his devoted followers. By a correct 
combination of gymnastic and phonetic exercises, Lorenz and 
others have similarly seduced other young birds, such as Mallard 
ducks, and Jaynes (1936) has even developed in newborn chicks 
a touching devotion to green cubes and red cylinders. Something 
of the same sort evidently takes place in the establishment of 
every affectional relationship. With respect to dogs, Lorenz 
states that those breeds which are descended from die wolf 
form dieir attachments early, and that chows, for e.xample, 
should be trained by their future masters from the age of 4 
Or 5 months. These are “one-man dogs,” who are incapable of 
transferring their loyalty to new masters. On the other hand, 
those breeds that are descended from the jackal, such as the 
airedale, can s^vitch their allegiance to nerv masters after they 
are gro\%*n Less intensely loyal, they impress us as friendlier 
animals. Commenting on this, the psychoanalyst Bowlby (19S3) 
has remarked; “if domestic breeds of dogs can differ so greatly 
in the rigidit>' of their object relationships, and in the age limits 
u-ithin nhich the critical phase for their development occurs, 
may it not also be so of humara?” 

1nt)I\tduai. Differexces 

Although we have been discussing primarily the tempera- 
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mental differences between breeds, our attention has been 
several times to the special characteristics of individuals. Indeed, 
the study of breeds only interests us here because it bnngs mto 
sharper relief the lands of variation that are fonnd among m 
viduals. Within each breed, we find the same lands of variation 
over a more limited range. It would be tedious and without point 
to amass evidence of this obvious fact. However, we 
to report briefly several studies which have been ^^e 
moderately large populations of dogs, in the ° . 

the principal vUbles of canine temperament, by obsers-mg 
reactions of many different dogs under similar ‘“t condmons^ 
Fuller (1946) subjected 34 dogs of different b-eih to a 
variety of stimnlating condiUons, such as the presence of anott 
dog, the ringing of a hell, handling by a person, 
of the reactions he classified his dogs as belonging o o 

(1) An impassive type showing mneased 

(2) repressed type showing sh£it ert mth marled 

heart rate and irregular respiration, ( con\*ubive m ex- 

mtemal response and visible b™bhng ® only moderate 

treme cases; (4) excited type with rap 

heart increases. , . _ -ind 
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Active types descnbed by James, w e^ jerical syndrome” 
be related to his "withdrawn type and the y 
which he described. The description here a! o *aws 

tion to the fact that there is an apparent 

external, motor reactions and the only of 

picture suggested also of mixed typ« 

intermediate stages bet%veen tyi^ , reaction s>'stems 

reaction in die same individual, rat 

manifesting one W= i^bfi flexions hut also tooh 

m cage, wns apparently an instance 

of such a "'bced reaction 

.-Si; L”:?. , j; — 
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of overt acUvity in response to a standardized handling routine. 

He used a Hve-point rating scale, extending from “submissive or 
hypoactive" to “struggling and aggressive.” Heart rate changes 
were simultaneously recorded. Although he found consistent 
individual variations in both sets of measures, there was no 
significant correlation between them, such as would be expected 
if they were the expressions of the same dimension of tempera- 
ment. 

Development of Dominance Relationships 

Temperamental factors and specific individual experience 
combine to influence the development of the characteristic reac- 
tion patterns of the mature dog. One of the most interesting 
aspects of dais process is the growth and modification of social 
behavior, and especially of the dominance-submission relation- 
ships between each individual animal and his peers. When the 
puppies of a litter are permitted to grow up together, a domi- 
nance hierarchy always develops. The position which the indi- 
vidual dog holds in this hierarchy is a factor that influences 
many other areas of his behavior, even in adulthood. 

Scott and Marston (1950) have described the development of 
the dog as falling into five periods, which, they state, are mean- 
ingful also with respect to other mammals, including man. From 
their account of these periods, we take only what is relevant to 
our immediate topic. Their description is based on the close 
observation of 73 puppies of seven breeds, raised under uniform 
conditions, which included the periodic systematic testing of 
social relationships \vithin the litters and toward handlers. 

In the neonatal period, which lasts for about two weeks, there 
is no aggressive fighting, but there is escape behavior and 
yelping as a response to pain. Social relationships are of course 
limited by the fact that the eyes are not yet open. That event 
marks the beginning of the transition period, which occupies 
approximately the next two weeks. During this time puppies 
begin to walk unsteadily, and to che^v on each other, behavior 
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Except for changes due to mating behavior, the dominance order 
at one year is likely to be just as it was at 15 weeks. This is one 
reason why the period of socialization” is of such crucial 
importance. 

The influence of temperament on dominance is clearly dem- 
onstrated in a study by James (1951). He split litters of wire- 
haired terriers and beagles, so that three beagles and two terriers 
were raised by a terrier, and three of each breed by a beagle 
mother. Dominance tests were conducted within each group 
when they were a year old. In each group, all the terriers were 
^ominant over all the beagles, despite the greater weight of the 
atter, a factor which tends to promote dominance in normal, 
homogeneous litters. The reason is apparent in their typical 
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different from what would occur in groups of children, com- 
prising a roughly similar social structure. In that case, the 
prestige factor would often lead a submissi^'e child to prefer the 
companionship of a dominant playmate, indicating the greater 
complexity of human interactions.) 

In still another study. James (1949) observed the de\'elopment 
of dominance relationships in a litter of four Dalmatian setter 
hybrids, which included three males and one female. His obsena- 
tions started when they were about 12 weeks old. At that time 
one of the males was definitely submissive to all its littCT-mat^, 
and the others had approximately equal status At we 
the female suddeiJy shifted to the dominant position. ^ 
observed that when conflict over food arose among e ^ 
animals in the group, “it did not necessarily re t m a 
combat between them. In Jnost cases, this 
transferred to the submissive animal.” Thus . 

became the scapegoat Two attempts were ma e o _ 

from this unemuable position. The first was > a oo , , , ^ 

On nine occasions he was given a s»aU dose of about 

10 minutes before feediug began. inhibitions 

hired closer to the feeding pan, sugge g .-nrrRase in 

had been somewhat reduced, and there was some 

his food intake, but the differenee was uot 

then favored «-ith special feeding ^ retained his 

weight up to that of the other mides. 

submissive attitudes, and was stall unabl ^ g 

under competitive conditions. Once again, we • 

»t is to overcome the harmful effects or 
experience. development 

It is evident from what has been sai . pgramenlal fac- 
of dominance relationships the interp a> ature dog 
tors is important. Thus the behawor o e m ^ also 

simply an expression of his owm temperamen , environ- 

of the temperament of his litter mates, an -iraimstances 

mental circumstances. There is evidence that sue 
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have espedaUy forceful impact in the crucial period behveen 
10 weete and 15 week of age. WTien attitudes of submission 
are fixed at this time, it is extremely difficult to eradicate them 
later, and they seem to exercise an inhibiting influence on the 
behavior of the animal generally. The reader may ponder, if he 
wishes, whether similar generalizations might not be made about 
human behavior, but we shall not take space for discussion of 
tlrk problem until later chapters. 

Cats ajjd Docs: A Contrast in Temperament 
Everyone h as observed that the behaviors o£ cats and dogs are 
strikingly different in many ways. Common cats are considered 
less docile and less affectionate than dogs. They become house- 
broken more readily, but only because they are cleaner by 
nature, and it often seems impossible to make them conform in 
other ways to the routine of tibe household, which must radier 
accept their schedule. They are more fastidious eaters, and even 
when hungry may reject food that is not what they think it 
should be, whereas it is not rare for a dog to gorge himself with 
garbage. They show greater control in hunting, as exemplified 
particularly in the game of "cat and mouse,” or in their cautious 
stalking of a bird. They are less impulsive in their actioiis, less 
stimulus-bound, seeming to follow their own intent while ignoring 
distractions that would redirect the activity of a dog. Gates 
(1928) states that a cat will characteristically give undivided 
attention to what it is doing, while the dog will repeatedly glance 
at his master, as if for hints or approval. This anecdotal evidence 
receives support from the laboratory, for Dworkin ( 1939 ) points 
out that it is relatively easy to inhibit the performance of a con- 
ditioned response in a dog by introducing an extraneous stimulus, 
but it is difficult to do diis with cats.' Like many children, they 
have the ability to “close their ears” to what they do not ^vish 

* coTicIudes that the mhabiiory funchons are relahvely weal, in 

cat \te would prefer to interpret tb« as a failure on the part of the 
dog to mhibit response to the distradmg stimulus. Greater distracUbility 
ngnmes less cffe^i e inhibition, internally, even though it results m what 
the Pavlov school calls “eitetnal inhibition'’ of the conditioned response. 
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to hear. It is probably this independence of chance stimuli 
which results in the extraordinary stereotypy of movement which 
is characteristic of their performance of learned motor acts, and 
which has been noticed by everyone who has used cats as sub- 
jects in learning experiments. Masserman (1943) tells how cats 
that had learned to depress a control s\vitch by accidentally 
rubbing against it, continued to operate it in the same manner 
thereafter; those that had been taught by having their pmvs 
pressed against it, continued to use their paws; while those ^ 
had been enticed to the switch by a dish of salmon jtiire, would 
generally use their snouts to depress it. Guthrie and Horton 
(1946), in their monograph on Cats in a Problem Box, make a 
special point of demonstrating this extraordinary stCTeot>Ty 
of movement, which they regard as evidence in favor ° 
theory that all learning is by contiguous assodabon. However 
we may feel confident that if they had used dogs as 
in the same problem boxes, they would have had very ddferent 

"“•fte'eat is commonly considered to be “proud,’ in “ntost to 
the dog, because it does not beg for aflFection in the same mann^ 
although it does exhibit its skffl to its master in ^ 

for approval. I can offer an anecdotal illustrabon of 
from the behavior of our oxvn household pels o sev } 
back Ihe cat and the dog-a cocker ^ 

other’s presence rather well, xvith the cat more ^“ 7 " ^ 
situaUons. Either one, if it entered a room m ^ 

reading, would ask to be taken into her lap. If t 
already there, the dog would be 77 " 

If the dog were anysvhere near, the cat xvould sta - q 
as if he were unwilling to share the 

Another illustration of the extraordin-ar,- “d-Sn-'y ''h'* ““ 

sometimes display in situations which 

is given by Masserman (1943). He desenbes hou 

cats, whoLre supposed .0 learn how to 

order to avoid the punishment of an electric shoe , 
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successful escapes from the grid, abandoned further attempts at 
adaptaUon to the experimental conditions, showed only transient 
restlessness at the preliminary signals, and then squatted with 
paws folded under to endure the gnd shocks with martyred 
mien” 

Thomdite (1911), who used cals as subjects m man> of his 
pioneering expemnents on animal learning remarked that it 
IS easier to teach a cat to do something, than to teach it not 
to do something, that is, to refram from an act Housewives 
who have tried to teach cats not to scratch the furmture, or not 
to kill birds in the garden, will readily agree We must accept 
cats mto our homes pretty much on their own terms, be pleased 
that their habits are not too objectionable, admire flie cleverness 
with which they discover things for themselves, but despair of 
persuading them to change their ways They are arch con- 
servatives 

Of course, it may be objected, such generalizations do not 
hold for all dogs and all cats Indeed, they do not, if the> did, 
the distmchon would be of less importance to us What w e have 
descnbed is a difference between species, which certainly has a 
physiological basis, even though we do not full> understand the 
factors mvolved In lesser degree differences of the same land 
exist within the species, among different breeds, and vvitbin the 
breeds, among individuals For example, it is true that the 
Siamese cat sohcits affection from its master (and is therefore 
often described as bemg, m this respect, “just like a dog”), and 
that some dogs may be fastidious eaters It would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that m so far as such differences are char- 
actenstic of breeds the> are based on variations of the same 
physiological factors— sensory, glandular, nervous or whatever— 
that cause the overall differences between the behavnor of cats 
and dogs ^Vhen they appear as individual peculiarities within 
the breed, aldiough we cannot exclude the possibiht> of genebc 
variation, we must look to the effects of experience as the more 
likely cause 
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Our interest in presenting this temperamental contrast beUveen 
canine and feline behavior arises from the circumstance that it 
can be used to highUght one very important deteiminant of 
human individuality, which apparently has its basis in nervous 
structure. We are referring to the importance of excitabon- 
inhibition as a temperamental variable. Although tUs dimemion 
of behavior is imperfectly understood, it deserves great emp^ asis, 
and no discussion of temperament can afford to neglect it. 


ExCTTATION-lNHIBrnON’ 

The concepts of excitah'on and inhihibon have aheady been 
mentioned several times. We have used them as descnphve terms 
applied to behavior, on a macroscopic level, 
nate nervous processes, on a microscopic level. We must try 

now to clarify them. . , . 

The nervous system is an organ which is 
duction. Its primary function is to conduct exci a o .jj|J 

which instigate reactions in other organs. It se^es ” 

member in stimulus response, 

However, the impulses it transmits do not always « pen^ 

oral origin; that is, they do not aU originate m 

endings. Metabolic processes, whether of die neurons hemsd-s 

or of the tissues closely associated svith them >" *e jportmg 

structure of the brain, must be die source 

that can be detected in the resting brain. The 

not merely a passive conductor, but to 

independent source of excimtions. which must = ^ 

ence on die final outcome of behawor. 

fact diat some nervous impulses, which ar Cj^ctcristics 

distinguishable in so far as their ''-'^“’-.7:“’ f "the 
are deTcctable, serve not to excite but to 
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nerve sttmulaaon on heart activity. It is not yet definitely 
known how these inhibitory effects are achieved, although the 
trend of evidence would seem to favor the view that they are 
mediated by special end plates of the effector neurons, which 
secrete inhibitory hormones. Whatever the explanation, the fact 
is clear, and die implication for iis is that we cannot continue 
to thinlc of nervous impulses as always excitatory in their effects. 

Even more important for our immediate topic, it is also well 
established that nervous activity can depress other nervous 
activity, or, to state it otherwise, that the activity of one part 
of the nervous system can negate or counteract or depress the 
activity of another part, A great many illustrations of such effects 
might be given. We shall select three, eadi of which has a 
particular relevance to some phase of our problem. 

Our first illustration is taken from the experimental investi- 
gation of the nervous control of emotional expression. Goltz 
(1892) first observed that decorticate animals may give a violent 
display of emotional behavior, which has been called ‘'sham 
rage" m recognition of the fact that it lacks some of the char- 
acteristics of genuine emotional response. Since tiien, many 
workers have studied this phenomenon, striving to define with 
all possible precision the exact brain areas that are involved. 
Bard (1950) summarizes his own definitive work and that of 
others. The critical area is found to lie within the hypotiialamus. 
What we wish to stress at this point is not that a given structure 
is involved in the performance of the gestural components of 
the rage pattern, but that it is the removal of other structures 
which releases the mechanisms involved, so tiiat quite trivial 
stimulation may then suffice to provoke a manifestation of 
extreme rage. It is evident, as Bard had stated earlier (1934), 
that 

inhibitory cortical influences normally prevent the primitive activ- 
ities from dominating behavior. The subcortical processes are at all 
tunes ready to seize control of the motor reactions and when the 
cortical check is released they do so promptly and ^vlth elemental 
vigor. 
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Bard and Mountcastle (1947) carried the andysis of this 
phenomenon fnrther. They demonstrated that it is possible to 
remove a good deal of the cerebral cortex ™thout releasing 
sham rage, as long as certain areas, designated as the amygdaloid 
complex and the transitional cortex, are left intaiA Indeed, 
under these conditions cats become especially placid so that 
it is virtually impossible to provoke them to angry behavior. 
Thus that area of the cat’s brain that exercises inhibitoiy conhol 
over the hypothalamic rage-provoldng mechanisms is rate 
closely defined. This is a special case of the 
that all instinctive responses are, as Tinbergen ( ) pu ' » 

constantly primed, awaiting only the removal of inhibito|y blocks. 

Our second illustration of internal inhibition-the ^bihon 
of one part of the nervous system by anothCT p^ w ™ 
participation of an e.xtemal distracUon-is the fact tot recCTt 
studies of the localization of brain funcbom have le 
discovery of certain “suppressor areas. 

(1950) give the foUoiving brief statement of the technique used 
in these studies, and of the results which interest us here. 

Strychnine, a convulsive drug, is applied bcalty to a -^o^f de 
cort« while electrodes pla^ to or “fires” the 

change in activity. Strycl^e ^ othtr^area is affected by the 

region to which it is ^ connection betueen the tivo 

use of the drug we know that “ ^^ni^aUon. it has been pos- 

areas. . . . With the technique ^ cortex facilitate or even fire 
sible to tell that cert^ foncUon . . . Nmv sve come to 

other areas " i™,"c^cJ motor funetions. This is the 

another interesting aspwt of ^inoressor areas of the cortex, 

existence, and *e ^nneeWm 

Such areas are called ^^cr than augment electrical ae- 

with strychnine, they p^PP , . _ ^ Sometimes the snppressien 

tivity in other areas of i ,,aps movements that other- 

can be seen m betas lor *' P . ,l,c cortical motor areas. . . . 

wise can be elicited by ^ areas that ss-c know about so far. 

Altogether there are five suppressor ar 

a , ce fl949) Ikive discussed the implications of 
Stanley and Jaynes Tl.cy point out that 

this phenomenon for ps> 
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the ability to perform successfully in a delayed reaction prob- 
lem-such as that which Fuher and Gillum used in their com- 
parative study of fox terriers and coclcer spaniels-depends upon 
a function of “cortical act-inhibition ” The reality of such motor 
inhibition vvithin the cortex has now been demonstrated. 

A third illustration of internal inhibition is the experimental 
demonstration that removal of the frontal poles of the cerebrum 
causes a marhed increase in the general rate of activity. This 
has been demonstrated in the behavior of rats, cats, and mon- 
heys. (See Morgan and Stellar, 1950, for a general review of tiiis 
material.) Removal of one pole results in a marked increase in 
activity, while removal of both may cause such unremitting 
activity that the animal very nearly runs itself to death. Clinical 
experience provides human examples of similar restless behavior 
foRowing frontal lesions of the brain. It is evident that the frontal 
poles normally exercise an inhibitory control over the nervous 
mechanisms that are involved in the locomotor pattern, in very 
much the same way that other cortical areas inhibit the mecha- 
nisms that are involved in emotional expression. 

These illustrations will suffice to demonstrate that when we 
use the term “inhibition,” we are speaking of a physiological 
process, and not simply of an external aspect of behavior. Within 
the brain, there is a constant rivalry of potential behaviors, a 
constant interplay of their neural antecedents. This rivalry does 
not lead to a compromising or summative outcome, but to a 
choice, which results from the fact that all but one of the pos- 
sible responses are, for the moment at least, inhibited. Further- 
more, the smooth performance of this one response implies a 
constant regulatory process which is itself inhibitory. Morgan 
and Stellar go so far as to say that “probably the most important 
of all factors in coordinated movement is restraint or inhibition.” 
Without continuous inhibitory control motor response, every 
act would overshoot its mark, as occurs in some forms of motor 
disturbance. Finally, we should take note of the fact that many 
of the instances of inhibitory control can be subsumed under 
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the single great principle of anterior dominance. However, the 
widespread effects of the suppressor areas, and particularly 
their reciprocal effects upon one another, are enough to show 
that the hierarchic organization of the cortex is not so strict diat 
it is possible to apply this principle to every instance of 

These generalizations are based on experiments which deai 
exclusively with overt behavior, but it is clear that they must 
apply equally to the rivalry of intracortical processes which 
do not immediately issue into action. “Sometimes (agam quotmg 
Morgan and Stellar) the suppression is simply of the spontaneous 
activity that normally goes on in various areas ^ ® 
Sometimes the suppression can be seen in behavior, ome mes, 
surely, it affects the processes of thought. We are here reminded 
of the statement by Sechenov (1863), the teacher of Paiim. 
that a thought is a reflex whose motor component has 

“ From^Ume to time, we shaU have to add new 
the subject of inhibition. Without '' 

the reader now to take judicial noHce of the fact that all le^.nj 
involves inhibition of inappropriate wrong respon , 
much as it involves establishing relationships betiveen cues an 
right responses. A rather good case can be made 
the hypothesis that all voluntary movement is P"™”' P 
nome^n of the selective release of the 

ponents from inhibition, rather ° pass over 

of these elements (cf. Freeman, 1948b, p. S33). P 
these points, which we do not ivish 

sions. TOiat we wish to stress is the fact ^ ^ „ 

inhibition is often a process of interaction among different p. 

“'ifis*’[hmeforc ’:;°„"!:;:rdosrwin^ 
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which LasUey (1947) reached, on the basis of histological 
studies of the brains of spider monkeys: 

. . . Individuals start life with brains differing enormously in stac- 
ture; unlike in number, size, and arrangement of neurons as "^wl as 
in grosser features. The variations in cells and tracts roust have func- 
tional significance. It is not conceivable that the inferior frontal con- 
volutions of two brains would function in the same way or with equal 
effectiveness when one contains only half as many cells as the other; 

. . . (or) that the presence of Betz cells in the prefrontal re^on is 
'vithout influence on behavior. Such differences are the rule in the 
limited matenal that we have studied. 

Lashley s acceptance of the idea that the finer structure of 
the brain probably influences behavior— an idea which runs 
counter to his earlier views— lends authoritative support to the 
conjecture that differences in behavior, which can be charac- 
terized as differences in degree of impulsivity or inhibition, may 
result from native differences in cortical structure. This point is 
of fundamental importance for the understanding of human 
temperament. 

Major Dimensions of Temperament in Dogs 

In this chapter we have seen ample evidence that fearfulness 
and aggressivity, the two dimensions of temperament which were 
most prominent in the rat, play similar roles in the life of the 
dog. The development of dominance relationships among dogs, 
as among rats, consists largely of a conflict between these 
opposing tendencies. We have seen new evidence that the out- 
come of this development, in mdividual cases, not only influences 
the behavior of an animal toward others of his species, but that 
It also influences the style of his behavior and the chances of 
his success in many nonsocial situations. However, the dog’s 
relationship to man highlights another important temperamental 
characteristic, his readiness and even need to form dependent 
attachments. Obviously, this is not a uniquely canine char- 
acteristic, although it has undergone an extraordinary develop- 
ment in the dog, whose lasting attachments to human masters 
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have become the ver>' symbol of affectionate devotion. Basically 
the same need is exhibited in the relationship of every infant 
mninmal to its mother, and in the readiness for all sorts of 
affiliative behavior. It is present, although less prominent, in 
rat nature, being as essential for the suiviv’al of a litter of rats 
as for one of dogs. Perhaps it is the basis for what has been 
ealled tameness, or the readiness of some rats to submit to human 
handling. Il.acldng a reciprocal attachment for rats, ps> chologists 
have been rather insensitive to this softer side of their natures, 
and have ne^ected to investigate it. In dogs, it assumes ^ _ 

greater importance. We shall call it dependent-affiliatix e disposi- 


tion, or more briefly, affiliativeness. 

The dimension of excitation-inhibition, or responsiveness o 

external stimulation, also appears more prominently in o^s 
in rats, or at least has been more extensively stu in o 
The contrast of behavior betvs’een dogs and cats suggests tna 
in our effort to understand this dimension, rve should give more 
attention to the negative pole, inhibition. Dependmg on MuteA 
we shaff sometimes caU this bipolar dimension 
at other times we shaU caU it inhibUory control Unlike 
three principal dimensions, this one does not common 
distinetive mode of adjustive behawor. It is coni^rf. 
svidi the more general contrast beUveen 

pulsive expression of any behaworal disposibon, and its con 
trolled release or inhibition. ^ 

T ♦Ivors rvP recocnize at least four major dimensions 

In summary, ton, « e reco^ xve designate as fearfulness, 
of tempe^ent m ^ 

aggressivity, the>- were not all equally 

u-as also present in the rat, altnougn ui > 

obWous there. 
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'iimpanze 


j turn now, as toe continue our ascending march, 
to a study of temperament and individuality in the behavior 
of the chimpanzee. Among the subhuman primates, he is the 
psychologist’s favorite. Not only his intelligence endears him 
to the experunenter, but his social warmth, and the sly humor 
which attracts crowds to his cage in many a metropolitan zoo. 
These qualities have often led to the surmise that a chimpanzee, 
raised with all the advantages of a human child, might rise above 
the usual limits of animal behavior. Two experiments of this 
type (Kellogg and Kellogg, 1933; Hayes, 1951) provide some 
of the most important material for this chapter. Most of the 
rest arises from various phases of the work of the Yerkes Labora- 
tories of Primate Biology, in Florida. These laboratories also 
provided the infant chimpanzees that were “adopted” by the 
Kellogg’s, the Hayes’s, and the Finch’s. ’Thus almost all of our 
scientific knowledge about the behavior of the animal species 
that stands closest to man, we owe indirectly to the farsightedness 
of one man, Robert M. Yerkes. 

The experimental study of the apes is attended by many 
difficulties. They cannot be bred in multitudes, like rats, whose 
fruitful generations follow each other in quick succession, nor 
can they be found as captive subjects in classrooms and clinics, 
like children. A female chimpanzee carries her child almost as 
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long as a human mother does, and she, or a nursery attendant, 
must care for it through a long infancy. Their social attachments 
are so strong that the effect of separating an individual fmm 
its group may be violent enough to upset any experiment. ^ en 
rats are used as subjects, it is a very common practice to raise 
them in solitude in order to control the e0ects of social experi- 
ence. But Kohler (1925) ^vams that “a chimpanzee kept in soU- 
tude is not a real chimpanzee at all. Yerkes and er es ( 
state that one should not attempt to do experimenta ' 

chimpanzees who have been removed from groups to w 

have become accustomed, without gradual preparation 
painful separation. With these am'mals, affiliativeness can scar^ y 
be overlooked! The intensely social nature of the ^ ' 

panzee is the source of many of the difficulties a av 
experienced by those hardy researchers who ave a -e 
cbLpanzees into their own homes. These diSculU^ are usua^ 
greater than those that parents expect to meet wi ^ 

children, and in no sense comparable to the usual p 
keeping a household pet. „ 

However, the study of the chimpanzee has muc ^ 

Of all the primates he most clearly exhibits for f 

bases of our osvn temperament. He has, 

poverty: an almost total inabUity to mate use o ^ ; 

pnrpoTes of communication. He has a few 

soZds which reflect such basic 

eagerness for food, and which consUtute the whol "f 

zef language" (Nisseu, 1931). Under human 

be taught to respond appropriately *° age of 2, his 

concrete reference to objects an ac ■ a\cragc 

competence in tins regard may be as grea “ ^ 

humL child of the same age. but he w.ll ron.mue to b. 

vocabulao’ of comprehension slowly d“nn| 

"oo'tinZXough this third year to hold his onm on standard 
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developmental tests, making up by his advantage on performance 
items all that he loses on those of a verbal naUu-e (Hayes). 
Nevertheless, his speech remains limited to a very few words. 
Viki Hayes— as we shall call her— learned under patient tutelage 
to say “mama,” "papa,” and “cup,'' and to use these words 
appropriately when soliciting attention from her adoptive 
mother and father, or when asking for liquid. This practical 
vocabulary may in the future be extended by another few words. 
But it is the product of patient and ingenious training, which is 
like the training of a human aphasic, and not of such a drive for 
vocal expression as is evident in any normal chBd. The limiting 
factor is not in the vocal apparatus, but apparently in die lack 
of nervous mechanisms which are essential to true speech. 
Hayes (1930) speculates that the brain of a chimpanzee resem- 
bles that of a human who suffers from aphasia. However, the 
theoretical explanation of the chimpanzee's language difficulties 
is not the essential point for us. Even if this difficulty arises from 
an incapacity to master the phonetic elements of our language 
(Kelemen, 1949), it still imposes a severe limitation on the 
thought processes which are avaflable to the chimpanzee, and 
which may enter mto the development of individual character- 
istics of behavior. Hence, we see in the chimpanzee a picture 
of the behavioral development which might take place in a young 
child without the use of language in its thinking. When we 
observe chimpanzee behavior which is similar to that of the 
child, we are forced to assume that language plays no essential 
part in the development of such behavior in children. 

Let us illustrate this point. It has often been suggested that 
the child s first words give him a new power of self-control, 
through self-stimulation. It is assumed, under this hypothesis, 
that the ability to repeat the word “ball,” reciting it over and 
over, both aloud and subvocally, makes it possible for the child 
to cany out a search for his missing ball, which will take him 
through several rooms and will last a few minutes. However, 
Hayes tells us that Vila once responded to her request, “Give 
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me the dog," with five minutes of searching behavior, until she had 
found the toy dog in the spot behind the crib where it had fallen 
and brought it to her "mother” in the garden. Vila could respond 
appropriately to the word “dog,” but she could not pronounce 
any approximation of it. She could not have been using su 
vocal speech to maintain the continuity of her searching e- 
havior. Therefore we must assume that the child’s ability to o 
the same is independent of bis ability to spea ' ° ,1, 

way, when we observe other parallel forms of behavior m the 
child and the chimpanzee, we will have to assume Aat verba^- 
tion is not essential to the development of sue ^ , , 

does not deny the possibility that speech may ® ^ 

child in such situations; for although we can wa w 
prefer to ride, if we have an automobile avaUable, 
we see the chUd acting in typical chimpanzee ways, w 
very skeptical of explanations in terms of language-medmteci 

social influences. , _ n., 

In the remainder of this chapter, we sha gi 
descriptions that are based on observation of the ^0^' “e “ 
captive chimpanzees, including both a picture of *>T‘“ 

beLvior and of the variants diat have been 
we shall consider the behavior of young jijer 

been raised in iXoduLd for objective 

evXalion of ^diiddual characteristics, and the results obtained 
from them. 

The Catth'E Cii^rrANZEE 
Since it is extrc-ly 

field, our ;^.„„„i„als. Howcicr. such field obscri-a- 

from observation of .p jgjjj support the view tli.it 

tions as have PP 

the behavior which ^ picure of cliimp.ini-cc 

Sopment and 

from which wc take a smnm.ir> p.ir.ipTipl.. 
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The young chimpanzee is a lively extiavert, active, ^ergeti^ 
impulsive, enthusiastic, sanguine, very sociable, ordinarily good- 
natmed and fairly good-tempered, somewhat mercurial, timid betore 
the unfamiliar, extremely expressive of its continuous flow or feelings 
and rapidly changing moods. . . . During adolescence and maturity 
playfulness and random, seemingly purposeless activity steadily lessen. 
In general, the contrast in emotionality between youth and age, or 
even betueen childhood and maturity, is similar to that we hnow in 
ourselves. There is a change from hvely to sedate, impulsive to re- 
served, irresponsible to serious, active to relatively quiet. An indi- 
vidual which in die first few years of life impresses one as gay, joyous, 
full of hfe, friend!)’, eager for companionship, in the second or third 
decade may appear independent, aloof, self-centered, serious, and 
perhaps also short-tempered or irascible. {Chimpanzees, 1943.) 

The reader has probably heen struch by the fact that Yerlces* 
description of typical chimpanzee behavior draws freely upon 
the full vocabulary of trait description which we ordinarily use 
in describing the behavior of persons. This is even more strilang 
when he describes the contrasting temperaments of some indi- 
viduals'. the obstinate Wendy, the timid but cooperative Bill, the 
trustful and energetic Chim, the distrustful and lethargic Panzee. 
Or, again, when he states diat a youngster in the midst of a 
tantrum glanced “furtively” at its mother, “as if to discover 
whether its action was attracting attention.” Such description 
raises tivo doubts in our minds, both relating to problems of 
scientific method. 

First, we may wonder whether such descriptions are not 
excessively anthiopomorpbic— that is, whether they do not rep- 
resent an addition of human thought and feeling into a situation 
which is not experienced in these terms by the chimpanzee, and 
which could be objectively reported in much simpler terms. 
Hehb (1946a), who has worked extensively at the Yerkes Labora- 
tories, discusses diis question at some length. He states that 
such anthropomorphic descriptions, even when they are made 
by caretakers who are without scientific training but who have 
long acquaintance with the animals, have greater validity 
in the sense of providing belter prediction of future behavior 
than rigorously objective descriptions by members of the scien- 
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tifio staff. This is because "familiarity with the animal reveals a 
long-term pattern of behavior with which the observer is already 
familiar in man." The relative inadequacy of olqective descrip- 
tion is illustrated by the following example. ere is genera 
agreement among the staff, Hebb rvrites, that one chimpanzee 
is a man hater, while another is basicaUy friendly although given 
to sudden outbursts of anger against men, despite e a 
the objective record shows no difference in the pattern of ton 
attacks on humans. If such distinctions, and the -any-faceted 
emotional portrayals given by Yerkes, have vahdity. it can on y 
be because they are founded on basic points of agreement mUie 
emotional life of men and chimpanzees. Hebb , 

behavior of the dog is complex enou^, “1 ® °tooDomorph- 

with this animal does not produce the degree of 
ism’ in psychologically sophisticated persons^ tha 
of exposure to the chimpanzee rvill produce. second 

Even granting the validity of such 
doubt occurs. Is it not methodologically essenba 
reduce the dimensions of our descripbon to an abso 
even though this entails some loss in to ^ “ m 

as well as in literary flavor? -^r. tofbofh ^es 

more than once. It seems reasonab . 

of description should be carried on, e\ en si descriptions of 

indeed, make the constant effort to gwe 
behavior in terms of a minimal number o 
unambiguously defined and objectively mea ’ j jj 
at the same Ume recognize how far such fa 

of the fullness of behavior, whose " „;,„,s, 

wealth of language. The clintaan. working witl. huma 

regularity m dm 1 P expected changes i" 

li’^paree temperament, as given above, should he studied 
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alongside of his account of the typical progress of socialization 

The progress of chimpan 2 ee sociali 2 abon between birth and ma 
tunty IS from a state of utter dependence to one of self sustaining 
dominance Followed with understanding it is a fascinating senes of 
events m which the paramount social need or craving undergoes 
modification or replacement Thus the necessity for somethmg to cling 
to gives place to the more obviouslj social expressions of need for 
companionship, and this in turn is presently supplemented by die 
urge to take precedence to dominate or just to have and to hold one s 
place in the social group Perhaps it is better to think of this as effort 
to achieve and hold social status instead of as striving for domi- 
nance 

The donunance drive as expressed in the endeavor to gam supenor 
social status is httle m evidence dunng the early months of hfe, 
becomes common durmg childhood, and is a conspicuous and highly 
important chimpanzee characteristic dunng adolescence and matunty 
As soon as two unacquainted mdividuals who are well grown are 
brought together they proceed to settle dieir social status by looking 
one another over appraismgly, by tnal of physical prowess and 
courage or by a combmabon of the two Bluffing and physical 
struggles in which teeth hands and feet are effectively used are 
common. But often they give place to, or are supplemented by, what 
looks like a contest of wills m which self confidence, resourcefulness, 
and persistence seem to be highly important 

The process of soaalizatioii is governed by three important 
principles 

infantile soaal dependency vvifli its urge to chng 
social attachment, with its insabable cravnng for companionship, and 
adolescent or mature dominance with its persistent dnve for social 
status— a higher place m the social hierarchy 

This s>'noptic statement reminds us of the account which Scott 
and Marston gave of the social development of the dog As 
the puppies gam mdependence from the mother, they seek other 
social contacts, which are at first only playful, but soon develop 
into a contest for dominance It reminds us also that Fredencson 
observed his joung mice engaging at first in friendly behavior, 
including mutual groommg (which is a prominent feature m 
the friendly interachon of chimpanzees), for a period of 10 
or 12 da> s prior to the apxiearance of spontaneous fighting among 
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the males. Thus the process that we measure in weeks for the 
rodent, in months for the dog, and in years for the chimpanzee, 
follows the same course in all. Our own Hves have a similar 
pattern, but we are prone to overlook its biological 
and to seek its explanation in the gradual surrender of the chd 
to the competitive pattern of human society, which is judged by 
some of us to be evil and by others good. Particularly if we 
take the former view, we are reluctant to believe a w 

been called "the neurotic personality of our time ( Homey ) 

is only a variant of a pattern that is older ^ 

chimpanzees infantile need for mothering, and its 
for status recognition, each of which is assorted ^ 

characterisbc behar-iors. must apparently be recoded as 
expressions of rtvo of the dimensions of ! 

have already specified; affiUativeness and ag^essivity. P 
sihle that the intervening need for compamona ® P 
is prominent in the prepubertal "childhood" <>] “ 

species, should be recognized as an mdepen . , - appear 
Yerkes implies when he states diat these "three 
in the process of socializadon. It seems more 
however, to regard play teermentioned. 

many needs, including the two that base ] social 

svhich may be characterized as dependent and 

needs. asLll as actirtty drive, curiosity, immature nspres 

of the awakening sex need, etc. a strong 

the necessary manipulations, or ^ “ Tl.a failure 

performed by anod.er monj>^^^^ 

ld“ .’life "nditmr^. hut it cannot insnhdate the ertdence of 
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careful observation. Again, we quote Yerkes and Yerkes ( 1935 )- 

the teeth, handJappW ’"ont.oned: th™"gh 

motions, body and limb <tp«k other social rhythmic 

or mode of op'er“i^\f “TfT- ' f”""^ “f ^’0^’ -“"^r 
of objects as tools the fashioning nf 1.-1°'^'’® “ '^’Tcriment, use 
Next to man. chii.pa^°T? purposes. . . . 

to us. P IS the most highly umtadve animal known 

At another point they write: 

ing P<irfa^''reii,;srfrJrartaZ!d' r' ^ clidt- 

aistenUy refused to a<S^ a “l' Previously had per- 

another member of the species^dL™*''''"^ “ Somettaes 

of soaal stimulaliou, Spysett« a source 

hunw can long ivithstand the mimeKo™ P"™^tcs ""hen 

monkey, ape, or man. aviSy 'vatehing a fellow 

w'tes‘.ss rsu'ss 

ld?orTronnTeli““„^”°‘ ^ « 

a fact that a fairly Lh level of “ P^^ably 

for such varied inUtative behaJ^ ®l^bclic behavior is needed 
it provides new opportunities fo^ importance is that 

■mtted Yerkes to fetall n 1. u socialization. It per- 

other mechanical devLs ta end 

full confidence that all would I “"'"“’'e living quarters, with 
In the human chUd it is dever™,)” I’’®™ V example. 

it is indispensable fl ^ •“ “ 

. In its sexual behavior the ch 

mg combination of stereoWd “ <=nlighten- 

along vva* mdividualized responses, 

obvious respect in which the sexu”^! interaction. The most 
dtilcrs from that of lower chimpanzee 

receptive phase of the female Th Periodicity of the 

onr or five days, and that 0 ^ “ 

the chimpanzee npproaches ^ “ haK a year, but 

female, and is receptive to st^ar "f *<= f-“man 

sexual approaches for a period of 
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several days during this eyde. The coprdatory act includes 
invitational postures hy the female, and a 
posture hy the male, followed by pelvic tWs. ^mduals who 
have been raised in like-sexed groups of jnvendes not so 
quick as the lower mammals would be to 
^th competence, but in time they do so, -*out need^f- 
instruction. However, there is one very impo foretell 

which the sexual behavior of the chimpanzee 
the shape of human events. The scope ^ ol 

comes immeasurably broader than die episodic - “P^ 

Sex is intimately bound up with every 

interaction. There are individual l&es “ been 

bullying and of bribery p female cozens the 

called prostitution, in which th P seduction of young 

dominant male to secure some wa > f ^ status, 

males hy females old enough ’;;:;^Son of "ex into a 

and countless ° ^ fs^also worth mention 

status-conscious social orgamzatio observed, but that 

that homosexual behavior has normal 

it does not seem and Maslow. 1936.) 

heterosexual behavior. (Ct. -moot which it is instmc- 

Another aspect of cW-P““V'Tf uTelrr^-^^^ 
tive to consider is the matura lon unlearned stimuli 

loud noises, and loss of ^P?”^ re^aTnlv in die rat. the dog. 

» - ■" - r--' r:: ."i »"'■ • ■ r 

.^.d ,h, that ll.«o Mb lb, ,«ly 

no means «rtam, or Let ns recal 

unlearned stimuli t ^rrmdLdizcd stimulus situation to tcs 

tliat when Hall song _^^bc, or loss of 

rats for tearfnln«. but "a stmu^ 

support, any of ^^^bt that this, loo, is for 

open space/* 5*^ . w fear. From tins perspective, it 
them an unlc.arne s chimpanzee (like the hum.m chih . 

is interesting to ham tl.^t^^^ -strange- things, and grows 

as wc shall sec / 
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into ne%v fears as Hs developing intelUgence brings him to 
recognize an element of strangeness in stimuli that might have 
been accepted in matter-of-fact manner at an earlier age. 
Hebb (1946b) has studied this behavior in chimpanzees, and 
has made it one of the foundations for his general theory^ of 
beha\ior (1949b). Any unfamiliar object, or a familiar object 
seen in an unfamiliar context, may evoke the response of fear. 
For example, a harmless snake, or the model of a head seen 
detached from a body, wtU often evoke this response. Hebb 
specvslates that it is not the stimulus in itself that arouses the 
fear, hut the lack of correspondence betsveen the nervous process 
which it initiates and another, already learned process, cor- 
responding to the familiar experiences of the past, ■\\%atever die 
neurological basis, it is certain that the same harmless object 
which vdll be received blandly by the infant, may evoke intense 
fear in an older animal. 

This tendency to attach fear to unfamiliar objects, quite 
independently of any conditioning process, is an important basis 
for individual differences in temperament Two illustrations of 
this fact may readily be cited. Nissen ( 1931 ) states that although 
most chimpanzee mothers “show an immediate, intense solicitude 
for the young and great sldll in caring for it,” there are others 
who “have been terrified at seeing this new wrig gl ing, squalling 
object, and have run away from it.” We may speculate that 
this difference will sometimes reflect differences in earlier esperi- 
ence, and particularly in opportunities to observe infants before 
the time of their own motherhood, but the constitutional disposi- 
tion to fear strange objects must also be an important source of 
such pamc. Hebb (1947) desenbes an instance of a different 
kind of fear, resemblmg a neurotic phobia, which he obsen^ed 
in a female chimpanzee, Alpha. Alpha had been bom in cap- 
tivity, and for most of her life she seemed to be a well-adjusted 
citizen of the Yerkes colony. When 12 years old, she suddenly 
showed a violent fear of any solid food. This beharior under^vent 
fluctuation, disappeared after about two years, then reappeared 
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as suddenly about a year later. Hebb expresses confidence that 
it could not have been the result of any special experience. TOat- 
ever the complete explanation may be. it seems reasonable to 
regard it as a special case of fear maturation. ’ J 

also fits the general principle that mental abno^ahbes represen 
extreme developments of normal processes. However, 4e art 
that such behavior should manifest itself in 

others who lived under very similar convirtrom. “ 

his conviction (which is also based on other cons, derabons) 
that constitutional predisposition was a maior factor 
Hebb also describes at length one other 
illness in a chimpanzee, Kambi, a female w o a j^j]jI,ood 

at the age of 9 months. He states that from emly cWdho^^ 

she gave the impression of being iotio\ e ® * adolescence 

periods of depression, which became quite seve 

and maturity. The constitutional eleroen m 

indicated by the contrast sviU. her general 

been captured at about the y-.mbi during the 

experiences, was rather more fearfu an abnormality’ 

first years of her captivity, but never developed any abn 

of behavior. In this case. too. « “ 

Hebb that an mnate jn otlier words. Kamhi 

to the determination of a iro™ „a^ological depression, if 
would not have become a vac ^^aods at Uines. In 

apes generally were not su J and'^often inidated by loss of 
the healthy ape th^ are • intense, and tlicir 

accustomed companions; m 
basis was unclear. 

TitE Adopted Ciump-^^^ 

( ntiblisbcd accounts of cliimpanzcos 
There are a ° ,i,cir human masters. We shal 

who have shared ‘''= .^„CTicnccs of Gua “Kellocc" and 

be concerned here vwt > reared bv trained psycliologist- 

Vila -Hayes," both of whom w ere re 


observers. 
Gua NNas 


brought into the home 


e of the Kcllogcs nlwn s'"’ 
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7/2 months old, and she had as a companion Donald Kellogg, 
who was 2/2 months her senior. Her visit lasted for nine months. 
At the start, she exhibited the clinging dependence that is char- 
acteristic of all young chimpanzees, selecting her new father as 
the object of her most concentrated affection. It is likely that 
this preference came about because the mother was more 
occupied with caring for Donald. Although the clinging phase 
passed, Gua remained extremely dependent. 


• "JJ^^^Shout the entire nine months, she was much more dependent 
in this sense ^an the child. Whether indoors or out. she almost never 
"e she knew. To shut her up in a room by 
heS Z run, and so leave her 

inflicted. She could not be alone 
bXmseff 7nn Z frequendy play 

S^es wander would som^ 

entirely unWvn to 

ch id. She was generally more fearful than Donald but the 
^uthom recognize that the painful separation from L motley 
may have been partly responsible for this. The fear of many 

enefto , "lit t "'u“ ‘hr^at- 

n rel^^n' 't-" ” —times 

n response to Donalds laughter while they played together 

resulted in dpf<»/.of . often also 

in defecation or urination. There wac q i, j* 
d«play of anxiety when Professor K-.n. ™ ^ heartrending 

made obvious ur^na f i preferred parent, 

.... P to leave the house fDomT/i v. i, j 

similarly, when Mrc v«it ^uonald behaved 

him.) min “old , p ^ to go out without 

shoued impatience - ■irri.ItrijtchTc^’^’Xlfn^ 
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hands on the tray of her high chair or thro^ving objects on 
the floor. She often exhibited jealous behavior, intruding herseU 
into any situation in which Donald was receiving attenhon horn 
others. Only in one respect, apparently, did she fail to exhibi 
a typical infantile reaction: when asked to perform, she did 
not show any bashfulness. 

Thronghout this period, Gua and Donald kept close pace ^ 
gether on the Gesell Tests for Pre-School Children. Gua excelled 
Lr Donald on the delayed reaction test, but this may have been 
because she was more strongly moUvated, since her P™® ' “ 
to regain her fathers company! They were about equal, at toe 
end of the period, in their comprehension of spoken _ 

Both Gua and Donald showed an early mterest m 
face, and sensitivity to its expressions. evenly 

Despite the fact that ape and child were stil P ^ 
matched when the experiment was brought to a close toere^m 
evidence that Gua would be less able than Donald to accept 
the pattern of human Uving. Here are the reasons, as stated 

by the Kelloggs: 

According to cur observado^. rf mom 

sponses than the human ^bje • ^..aved her this way and that, 
Wolent appetites and “"f’ 

seemingly wthout considera . , thirst- her frantic hunger when 

her interne and almost unqnenctabl^Unist. ^n 

she had missed a much of it would spill; her inability 

her food wth such rapidity in disturbing situations, 

to restrain bladder and boue of these responses; and 

and the consequent 5"'°r‘ " .vho cared for her, at times amounting 
her intense affection for thos . nolliing but physical contact, 

to an uncontrollable _ ^.puld satisfy. She seemed to fob 

including embracing ana b* ^^jncnl regard for restraining 

low her ruling *"^PV. '^^ct she was coarser than the child and 

circumstances. In this r 

more elemental in her r I « 

capable of altniistic concern for those she 
However, Gua when Donald was scolded, and might 

loved. She w.as concern \^ould tale sides with her 

make eflorls to console him. 
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not a child It js not only her severe handicap in use of language 
which sets hmits to her assimilation of human culture Another 
hnutmg factor is her extreme hyperactivity, which makes it diffi- 
cult for her to learn anythmg that requires restraint, rather than 
acUon Many typical forms of chimpanzee behavior make their 
ppearance, without any instnichon or opportunity for observa- 
mong these are tree climbing, body grooming, and the 
ea ening attitudes of dominance testing with children and 
smaU animals or even ivith adnlt visitors Compared svith did 

ltsT;eIr“^ “ 

tonre mL^^ undoubtedly vvntten svith 

place? Her adoptive parents , 

the sad fate of Fm who i, ’“tend to save her from 

after having hved m n K ^S^d with other chimpanzees 

not mis the odiers Id- iT*,™" “did 

(Nissen, 1951) looking longingly at people” 

Despite the"^ TEAmERAMEm- 

ha\e considered m this chantm'^i material that we 

which IS of great unportance for tlT “ one aspect 

nerffo; affrcno>““''-'= “-^amremenrof bV' " 

seem to hare be>‘ “ L ““ 

has never been o'" ‘l'‘=*’“ahve terms Hn “ '^'stmctions that 
•he incessanri?' “<= 

mittcd Fears \v ^^veral years. Kinder a 
s months old "oth young chi^ f 

'ehnique which was / “‘"’P^nzees, thus apply- 

P'vas developed in the observation 
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of children. The method of behavior sampling makes objective 
observation possible in an otherwise rather free situation. The 
observer decides in advance, usually on the basis of preliminary 
studies, exactly what dimensions of behavior are to be observed, 
and defines the steps of these dimensions. This might be in 
such a form as we saw used in the Klein-Hall rating scale for 
aggressiveness. However, instead of simply passing judgment as 
to whether a given type of behavior occurs or does not occur, 
observations are taken at systematic intervals, such as, for ex- 
ample, every 30 seconds. What is recorded is a symbol for the 
type of behavior which is taking place at that precise moment. 
What happens for the next 29 seconds is ignored, until the 
moment comes for the next observ-ation and entry. Within the 
limits of the scheme that is set up, the observer is able to make 
reliable observations and accurate entries, and the resulting 
record gives a quantitative picture of the proportion of time 
that is spent in each kind of behavior. 

Using this method, Kinder (1947) observed 15 young chim- 
panzees, all of whom had been reared in the Yerkes Laboratory 
nursery. Among the individual characteristics that she meas^e 
were the rate or tempo of activity, and the distribution of activity 
into such categories as social and nonsocial behavior, exploratory 
behavior, and stereotyped motor behavior. Relative standing on 
these variables remained fairly constant in repeated testing over 
a period of 31* years. Thus, she states, 


the marked differences in personality charaelenstiK . 

among adult chimpanzees arc here related to ^ 

feren^s, appearing at an early age and persutmg tluough ch dhood. 
in infant chimpanzees raised in a highly uniform cmironmcnt. 

Hebb (1949a) observed the behavior of 30 adult chimpanzees 
under condiUons of controlled stimulation: when approached 
by a -timid man,- when approached by a -bold man, and u hen 
presented with various plclores and inanimate ob)Ccts. Ilebt 
himself simulated the bch-aMor of the bold and timid men, « . 
ing masks and cluinging his eloUies to Insure tiot be ssontd 
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be recognized by bis caged friends. He used a flexible method 
of recording behavior, and only afterr\'ard did he attempt to 
classify the responses, in an effort to define the major variables 
of chimpanzee temperament Responses in the social situation 
seemed to fall into five categories: apparent friendliness, aggres- 
sion, quasi aggression, avoidance, and indifference. The dis- 
tinction between aggression and quasi aggression arises from 
the fact that chimpanzees indulge in a good deal of feinting 
behavior as a technique of dominance testing, as well as in 
various hinds of nuisance behavior such as spitting. The responses 
to the inanimate ob|ects yielded individual scores for fear or 
avoidance, for time spent in examining the pictures of apes and 
men, and for time spent in manipulating die mechanical devices. 
The last of these categories reminds us of the point which has 
recently been emphasized by Harlow (cf. Harlow et al., 1930), 
that monheys as well as apes have a “manipulation drive” which 
can he used to motivate them in learning problem boxes and 
the hhe, without need to introduce any form of extraneous 
reward. It vioU also be remembered that Vila exhibited satis- 
faction at solving such a puzzle, even though the usual food 
reward was no longer forthcoming. 

For all these categories of behavior, consistent individual 
treads were detected. Of particular interest is the fact that 14 
of these animals had been tested eight years earlier by Yerkes and 
lerkes (1936) for eWdence of av^iidance responses to inanimate 
objects, and the two avoidance scores, based on the reactions to 
different objects and vridi an interval of eight years, showed a 
correlation of 0 67. An agreement of this magnitude testifies not 
only to the vali^ty of the dimension as defined, hut also to a 
noteworthy persistence of early dispositions into adulthood. 

These studies establish the meaningfulness of the descriptive 
categories used, and they also lay the basis for future experi- 
mental work on the effect of various special influences on be- 
harior. In vie%v of the extraordinary temperamental similarities 
between chimpanzees and children, one may even speculate 
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that some day chimpanzees may be used as subjects to test 
hypotheses concerning the development of unfavorable tempera- 
mental characteristics in children. 

Summary 

This review of behavioral studies of the chimpanzee leads us 
to a number of very important conclusions. The infant chim- 
panzee is a highly dependent creature, whose survival depends 
on his mothers devotion, or that of some surrogate. He is a 
panicky, fearful creature, needing reassurance to overcome his 
fears, but having, even in the absence of fears, a great hunger 
for simple companionate closeness. This leads to the establish- 
ment of strong emotional bonds to specific companions, and to 
the heartrending display of grief when he is separated from 
them. As he grows, he enters more and more, at first in play 
and later in deadly earnest, into the testing of dominance rela- 
tionships, by which he finds his place in the hierarchy of his 
society. In the human home, the child chimpanzee behaves thus 
toward children and small animals, so that there can be no 
mistaking the fact that he is exercising a behaworal disposition 
which matures as surely as does liis physique. Finally, despite 
the chimpanzees very considerable intelligence, he is a "misfit'* 
in our society because he is incapable of exercising the degree 
of inhibitory control which is required for civilized Ihing. In 
short, he exhibits in characteristic ways the tendencies to affilia- 
tive, fearful, aggressive, and impulsive behawor. All these dis- 
positions appear wth a spontaneity which connnccs us that 
they arc expressions of chimpanzee nature, whose appearance 
in some form would be incrilablc in any conceiv’ablc cn\iron- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the material in this chapter suggests that cacli 
of these four major temperamental aspects of beliarior lus its 
OUT! developmental Iiistorv', reaching its peak development at 
a difTercnt stage of growtlu Dcpcndcnt*afnii.'itKc lichavior Is at 
its peak in early inf.inc>'. Avoidance, or fcarfiilncss in resjwjse 
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to external objects as opposed to the panic of desertion, seems 
more frequent and intense at a somewhat later period. The peak 
of impulsivity or hyperactivity is probably reached in still later 
childhood. Aggressive tendencies, although they show themselves 
early in dominance testing, continue to grow in strength and 
probably do not reach their peak before sexual matmity. These 
statements should be regarded as hypotheses rather than estab- 
lished facts, but they fit the general picture of chimpanzee 
social development. The details are less important than the 
general conclusion, which seems secure, that the temperamental 
development of the chimpanzee is a process in which this normal 
growth pattern undergoes relatively slight modifications. In 
all these respects, the chimpanzee shows no more than quantita- 
tive difierence from the rat and the dog. As distinguished from 
them, however, the chimpanzee shows in addition a lively 
intellectual curiosity, an imitative disposition, and a capacity 
for humor which provide new sources of human-like motivation. 

Two important general conclusions emerge from our com- 
parative survey. First, it is clear that individuality is no more 
than the quantitative variation in characteristics which are 
shared by all the members of a species. It is the species, not the 
individual, which determines the important dimensions of varia- 
tion. Second, there is an impressive consistency in the major 
outlines of the process of socialization in rats, dogs, and chim- 
panzees, which also offer many striking parallels to human 
behavior. This supports the view that human development is 
influenced by similar underlying biological determinants. Both 
conclusions coalesce in a single principle; the characteristics of 
the species establish a pattern which cannot be violated. The 
environment modifies, but it does not create, the pattern of 
individual life. 
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Several million sportive miracles, laid end to end in 

zoblogical history, led to the appearance of an order of primates 
caUed the Hominidae, having (the dicb’onary tells ns) tte brain 
and brain-case relatively large as compared ivith the face, ‘he 
body erect in locomotion, and the great toe not opposable. 
Homo sapiens, sole extant representative of this order, has esta - 
lished his habitat in Arctic snoivs and tropical junglra, on ig 
Andean plateaus and in the dry sands of the great deserts, ^ 
well as on all the plains and hUIsides and seaco.-.sts of the world 
In each place, he has contrived out of t^a' crtraordmary brain 
case a way of life that copes with special hazards, 
into his sersants, and draws comfort and sustenance fmm dl 
the elcments-earth, air, water, and fire. So '-ned me U «c 
patterns of living that it is a source of ncvcr-faihng 
frequent amusement for any man to observe ‘'"= “ 
distant cousins, or even to learn about those ^ ^ 

distant ancestors. The,- are evidence "J 

yet each of them contains a “residue (to use j 

miiversal emotional behaviors. ‘'‘I".'”','' 

once in a single evening saw a 

his toy spear into a tiny polar bear whic > ^ ^ Umanshin u ith 
out of snow, an African pigmy dlspl-w Ins marUmansh.p 
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bow and arrow, and a West Indian youngster dive to retrieve 
coins thrown into the sea by vacationers. Each of these unre- 
hearsed actors was then caught by the camera with the same 
broad grin of triumph. Goodenough (1932) has desaribed the 
spontaneous appearance of delisted surprise, with its accom- 
panying laughter, on the face of a lO-year-old girl who had been 
blind and deaf since birth, so that there could be no question 
about the complete spontaneity of this outward expression of 
her emotion. All around the world, men not only laugh in joy, but 
they also frown in anger, weep in sorrow, and open their eyes 
wide in fear. Each society has its own set of rules for the 
inhibitory control of emotional expression, but that which is 
to be suppressed is everywhere the samel Darwin (1872) recog- 
nized that the spontaneous emotional expressions of men repre- 
sent bonds of kinship, not only among ourselves, but widi our 
animal forebears. And indeed, in our emotional behavior we do 
tmmistakably exhibit each of those major temperamental dimen- 
sions which we have already found in other mammals: im- 
pulsmty, affiliativeness, aggressivity, and fearfulness. We also 
laugh, hut the chimpanzee keeps us from claiming a monopoly 
even here. 


Temperament and Emotion 

A very prominent aspect of the strong upsurge of behavioristic 
theory during the 20’s was the anti-instinct movement Watson 
(1924), as its titular head, made a consistent effort to minimize 
the apparent importance of unlearned behavior, in order to leave 
as much scope as possible for environmental influences. He nev- 
ertheless defined the irreducible minimum of human neonatal 
behavior as including three patterns of emotional response: fear, 
rage, and love. For each of these he named specific uncondi- 
tioned stimuli. He said that the first is released by loud noise 
or loss of support, the second by e.xtemal restraint of movement, 
the third by stimulation of erogenous zones. It was not long 
before critics indicated that Watson had generalized too quickly 
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from a few cases, and that human neonates do not show nearly 
such regularity of response to these stimuli as he supposed 
(Pratt et al., 1930). Nevertheless, all infants do exhibit these 
diree patterns of response fairly early, and it is certain that their 
ultimate responsiveness to these stimuli is more a matter of 
maturation than of learning. Bridges (1932) included these three 
patterns in a genetic account of the development of emotion 
in the human infant, but said that they arose by differentiation 
out of the still more primitive pattern of undifferentiated excite- 
ment. Accepting this view, each of the major dimensions of 
temperament has its emotional counterpart in the infants b^ 
havior: impulsivity in primitive excitement, affiliative need in 
love, aggressivity in rage, and fearfulness or avoidant behavior 

in fear. . , 

We are thus confronted with a variant of the classic problem 
of the chicken and the egg: are we to regard emotion or tempera- 
ment as primary? The definition of temperament usually takes 
emotion as its point of departure. FollovWng this usage. Allport 
(1937) wrote the following careful definition: 


Temperament refers In the charaeterislie 
viduals emotional nature, incluthng his _ ouahti' 

stimulation, his customary strength and ^eed of 
of his prevmling mood, and aU pecnliariUes of 

in mood; these phenomena being regarded as dependent n^n con 
sHtutional make-up, and therefore largely hereditary m ongi . 

However, we have preferred to define it in terms of the rase 
of arousal of unlearned patterns of adaptive behawor, and to 
dcGne its dimensions in terms of whole classes of 
spouse, raUier tlran in terms of cmoUonal ™ “ 

because the confused subject of emotion ennuot “self be dan 
except by reference to the organisms adaptations. Era°l»>ns, n 
entities, are nonexistent. Emotiomil bebawor consis 
many complex bodily changes, inelnding 
postural responses, and sensory adaptations. « nc i ' 

Immediate adaptire function, but whieb sometimes contribute 
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to greater effectiveness and sometimes impede it. Accordingly, 
it is a subject of controversy whether emotion should be regarded 
as a disorganizing disturbance of behavior, or as purposi\’e and 
integrative. The first point of \’ie\v was taken by Young (1936). 
Most psychologists have followed his statement that the one 
feature common to all emotional processes is their disorganizing 
effect upon behavior.” The opposing view has been stated by 
Leeper (1943), who argues that it is misleading to judge the 
nature of emotion from its extreme instances, and that its usual 
effect is to give motivational direction to beha\'ior. This conflict 
of opinion can be resolved, if we agree to interpret emotional 
behavior as consisting only of the preparatory stages of innate 
forms of response, by wluch the resources of the organism are 
being mobilized for one type of activity or another. According 
to this ■v’iew, to paraphrase Wflliam James, we become inwardly 
afraid because we are getting ready to run, we become inwardly 
angry because we are getting ready to fight, and so on. These 
preparatory stages serve a useful purpose when the fuller execu- 
tion of the response pattern of which they form a minor part is 
appropriate, but they are disruptive whenever this is not the 
case, so that the inhibition of the motor elements of the response 
pattern is required. The pounding heart may be quite utilitarian 
in either primitive courtship or primitive battle, but it reduces 
the efficiency of both the modem suitor and the mechanized 
soldier. Since the motor elements of the response often wnll be 
inhibited or dissembled, or may be imperfectly developed as in 
the case of the infant, temperament may be most readily detected 
in emotional behavior, that is, in the execution of the preparatory 
phases of the total response pattern. Nevertheless, it is tempera- 
ment, the disposition to adaptive behawor of one sort or another, 
which must be regarded as primary, and emotion ivhich must be 
►egarded as the secondary phenomenon. 

iNUnTDUALlTY IN' In*FANTS 

Because of the relative immaturity of the human neonate, we 
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must not expect individuality to show itself clearly in early life. 
Even with animals, we have seen that constitutionally determined 
behavioral tendencies may not he discernible until the later 
stages of maturation are reached. The aggressiveness of rats, or 
the dominance testing of chimpanzees, do not appear in then- 
earliest behavior. This wiU be even more true of the human. 
The helplessness of the human infant far exceeds that of the 
newborn rat. dog, or chimpanzee, and a considerably longer 
period must elapse, even relahve to the normal life span of the 
species, before the human child is able to help meet sorae of 
its own needs in anything but the simple act of nursing Even 
with respect to this most essential act. although most_ neonate 
mammals are motile enough to actively seek the mothers mpp e, 
the human infant must be helped to find it an must o en 
encouraged to suck it. Ribble (1944) found that 50 percent of 
the 600 infants she studied ‘Tiad to have considerable assistance 
from the nurse or mother to get vigorous sucb'ng acUvity estab- 
lished,” and that "if their primary sucking was not made e^ 
and satisfying, their sucking activities gradually 
and they became either stuporous or resistive. The infant 
chimpanLe is able, soon after birth, to help meet the problem 
of arboreal liwng by clinging effectively to 
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to greater effectiveness and sometimes impede it. Accordingly, 
it is a subject of controversy whether emotion should be regarded 
as a disorganizing disturbance of beha\’ior, or as purposive and 
integrative. The first point of view was taken by Young (1936). 
Most psychologists have followed his statement that the one 
feature common to all emotional processes is their disorganizing 
effect upon behavior,” The opposing view has been stated by 
Leeper (1948), who argues that it is misleading to judge the 
nature of emotion from its extreme instances, and that its usual 
effect is to give motivational direction to behavior. This conflict 
of opinion can be resolved, if we agree to interpret emotional 
behavior as consisting only of the preparatory stages of innate 
forms of TcspoTvse, by wluch the resources of the organism are 
being mobilized for one type of activity or another. According 
to this view, to paraphrase William James, we become inwardly 
afraid because we are getting ready to run, we become inwardly 
angry because we are getting ready to fight, and so on. These 
preparatory stages serve a useful purpose when the fuller execu- 
tion of the response pattern of which they form a minor part is 
appropriate, but they are disruptive whenever this is not the 
case, so that the inhibition of the motor elements of the response 
pattern is required. The pounding heart may be quite utilitarian 
in either primitive courtship or primitive battle, but it reduces 
die efficiency of both the modem suitor and the mechanized 
soldier. Since the motor elements of the response often will be 
inhibited or dissembled, or may be imperfeedy developed as in 
the case of the infant, temperament may be most readily detected 
in emotional behavior, that is, in the execution of the preparatory 
phases of the total response pattern. Nevertheless, it is tempera- 
ment, the disposition to adaptive behavior of one sort or another, 
which must be regarded as primary, and emotion which must be 
►•egarded as the secondary phenomenon. 

I.VDU'IDUAUTY IN INFANTS 

Because of the relative immaturity of the human neonate, we 
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must not expect individuality to show itself clearly in early life. 
Even with animals, we have seen that constitutionally determined 
behavioral tendencies may not be discernible until the later 
stages of maturation are reached. The aggressiveness of rats, or 
the dominance testing of chimpanzees, do not appear in their 
earhest behavior. This will be even more true of the human. 
The helplessness of the human infant far exceeds that of the 
newborn rat, dog, or chimpanzee, and a considerably longer 
period must elapse, even relative to the normal life span of the 
species, before the human child is able to help meet some of 
its own needs in anything but the simple act of nursing. Even 
with respect to this most essential act, although most neonate 
mammals are motile enough to actively seek the mother ’s nipple, 
the human infant must be helped to find it and must often be 
encouraged to suck it. Ribble (1944) found that 50 percent of 
the 600 infants she studied Tiad to have considerable assistance 
from the nurse or mother to get vigorous sucking activity estab- 
lished,” and that "if their primary sucking was not made easy 
and satisfying, their sucking activities gradually diminished, 
and they became either stuporous or resistive.’* The infant 
chimpanzee is able, soon after birth, to help meet the problems 
of arboreal living by clinging effectively to its motlier, but the 
human infants grasping reflex is a useless vestige of such be- 
havior. Witliin a few days after birth, the infant’s receptor 
capacities are well developed, at least in the sense that all the 
elemental avenues of experience arc open, but the development 
of motor abilities must still undergo a long process of maturation. 

It is months before the average infant can hold up its head, and 
more than a year before he can walk a few steps without 
assistance. 

This long delay is not merely to permit t))e adeqjiatc develop- 
ment of bone and muscle, although the gradual cJjangc from the 
flexor dominance of infancj’ to the extensor dominance of child- 
hood and matun't>' is an essential aspect of the maturation of 
posture and locomotion. A less obvious but profoundly important 
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maturational process is also going on \Wtlun the cerebrum. At 
bird), the human infant is for aH practical purposes a decorticate 
and the first few months of prenatal life are the period 
during which the cortex becomes functional The process of 
cortical maturation is not complete for many years, but what 
we are now concerned with is only the relative immaturity of 
the human infant at birth. Compared to other mammals, human 
babies are all bom “premies.” It is a price we pay for erect 
posture and a bigger brain, and thus in a sense we all share in 
a measure the handicaps which Shirley (1939) found to he 
characteristic of prematurely bom children. 

In riew of these facts, we cannot expect to find clear eridences 
of indiriduality in all important areas during infancy. Even the 
genetically determined aspects of individuality must often be 
expected to show themselves slowly in the course of growth, 
like baldness. Only an excess of enthusiasm, therefore, can lead 
to such a statement as the follow-ing: 

Infants are indiriduals, almost infinitely removed from a zero 
point of homogeneit)'. They differ as adults differ, and if we had an 
adequate biometry we should probably find that in a mathematical 
sense they differ as greatly and diversely as adults. (Gesell et aL, 
1939 .) 

Nevertheless, infants do differ measurably in many respects, 
and some of these early differences may forecast later trends in 
behavior. Virtually e\'ery mother who has had more than one 
child has been impressed by the fact that her children were 
different from birth. Scientists cannot add to the certainty of this 
W’ell-attested fac^ although for a time they did succeed, using 
theory rather than observation, in creating much doubt about it. 
Impressed by the demonstrable flexibility of the infant, and 
narrov.'ing their focus to a single child at a time, tiie Watsonian 
hehariorists developed a plausible prima facie case for the vieiv 
that all healthy babies are the same at birth, at least with respect 
to the factors that influence personality development— but it w’as 
a case that could not stand up long under examination of the 
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evidence. It would surely be possible, through a questionnaire 
study, to set up a very long list of contemporarj' ps>-choIogists 
who earnestly believed this doctrine early in their professional 
careers, but abandoned it when, facing the problems of parent- 
hood, they discovered the extraordinary persistence of a child’s 
behavior in the face of the most sophisticated training techm'ques. 

In the foUo^g paragraphs, we shall renew a number of 
studies which throw light upon some of the ways in which 
human infants show their individuality soon after birth. We 
must leave aside, imtil Chapter 9, another phase of fhis problem, 
which is to determine how these early differences are reflected in 
the personalities of later life. At that time we shall have to refer 
again to many of the studies which m'll be menb’oned here. 

Babies differ in the amount of crying they do. Aldrich, Sung, 
and Knop (1945) recorded the amount of cr>ing by 50 babies 
in the Johns Hopkins hospital nursery, each of whom remained 
in the nursery for at least eight days. The average neonate spent 
almost rivo hours in crying each day, but the range was from 
less than one hour to more than four hours. Since a verj' large 
proportion of this crying could not be traced to any discernible 
cause, it seems fair to assume that some babies are just more 
disposed to be crybabies. Bayley (1932) found that infants uho 
were recei^dng standardized pb}'sical examinations and devel- 
opmental tests each month cried, on the average, for about 
15 percent of the examination time, and that records from one 
three-month period to the next showed individual consistency. 
There is strong indication that sucli consistenej' increases during 
the latter part of the year (see Table 6.1). Baylcv* states tlut 
“the children cr>' for different reasons at different ages," at first 
mainly for such reasons as fatigue and colic pain, but later from 
"fear of the strange situation and dislike of unusu.!! handling." 

For the reasons stated earlier, it is not possible to conclude with 
certainty that this clunge is due solely to the effects of learning. 
Maturation m.iy contribute to sudi fear and dislike, or, st-iting 
the matter conversely, the maturation of positivr socbl Imtlencic^ 
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may foster a tolerance for handling by strange persons (We shall 
have another looh at the interpretation of these results m 
Chapter 8 ) 


Table 61 Correlations of time spent in cr>ing, during monthly 
exatmnations, bet\\een different quarters of the year (based on Bay ley, 
1932) 


Quarters 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

38 

22 

15 

Second 


26 

18 

Thud 
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Babies differ in the cbaraclerislics of their sucking behavior 
We ba\e already mentioned Kibble’s finding that some infants 
need much more help than oAcrs in order to establish satis- 
factory feeding habits Sbe has also stated that many of the 
infants whom she studied (particularly among the 30 percent 
who were prone to generalized states of muscular tension) ex- 
hibited exaggerated sucking activity Balint (1948) made care- 
fully quantified observations of the tempo and the intensity of 
sucking by bottle fed infants, using an mgenious technique 
which directly recorded the physical suction Most of bxs subjects 
had been hospitalized because of illness Retests on many of the 
infants showed that the rate of sucking lends to be individually 
consistent He found that it was higher for those who were 
suffermg from intestinal disorders, or who were classified as 
irritable, than for the normal infants and those who were suffering 
from respiratory disorders Since the characteristic rate remained 
unchanged after the illness had been overcome, be concluded 
that it was not a result of illness, but that it was probably related 
to the predisposition to a certain type of ailment This is quite 
consistent with Kibbles thmkmg, that failure to establish satis- 
factory sucking habits inteifeies with healthy development 
Babies differ m the characteristics of their roolor behavior 
Shirley (1931) made a two-year longitudinal study of the 
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development of motor behavior in 25 infants. She concluded 
that “the individual differences in motor development among 
babies can best be accounted for on the basis of a motor talent* 
or predisposition toward good coordination,** and that one of 
die most striking differences among the babies was in “their 
dehght in motor play.” As part of this study, an examim’ng physi- 
cian rated each infant for muscle tone at each of the periodic 
examinations. The child who was sloivest in learning to u’alk 
had consistently poor ratings, while those who learned to walk 
quickly had good ratings from birth. Gesell (1937) found that 
such traits as energ}' output and motor demeanor have distinc- 
tive individual character in the first months of life. However, it is 
his feeling that we tend to describe infant individuality in terms 
of motor behavior, not because individuality is strongest in this 
area, but because we have not developed adequate descriptive 
techniques to deal uath other aspects of their behavior. 

Fries (1944) studied the relationships between the infants 
general level of activity and his adjustment. She developed two 
tests, a Startle Test and an Oral Test, for use with ver>' young 
infants. The Startle Test consists of dropping a p.ndded weight 
onto the bed, close to the infants head, under standardized con- 
ditions which include safeguards against injury. Infants are 
classified as Quiet if tlie resulting startle response has a duration 
of less than 10 seconds, and as Active if it lasts for 25 seconds 
or more; those between are classified as Moderately Active, 
Both Quiet and Active children are in no sense extremes, but 
represent variations within the normal range. In the Oral Test, 
the infant’s response to an inlcmipUon of feeding is observed. 
“Tlie breast or bottle was presented to the infant. After he had 
been sucking well for one minute . . . the nipple was removetk 
After one minute it vv'as restored to him. Table C.2 summarizes 
her conclusions with respect to the different rcsyxjnses of infants 
who have been classified by activity tv’pes. (Slu'rlev*, too, hid 
remarked that some infants lend to re,ict passively to fnistration. 
and others activ'cly, ) Bising herself in p.irt on the contintiimJ 



Table 6 2. Infant response to feeding frustration 
(based on Fries, 1944) 
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observation of these same children. Fries points to the imphca- 
tions of her findings for child care She tells us that the quiet 
child %vill need more sbmulabon, and the actiNe child will need 
more comforting reassurance, for optimal development As they 
grow older, the qmet child will need more help in solving prob 
lems, but the active child will need more alert vvatchmg to 
forestall misfortunes (The reader may wish to consider the 
possibility that these types are related to the Active and Lethargic 
types of dogs described by James ) 

This difference m the manner of response to fiustration is 
related to a difference which Jones (1930) pomted out, in the 
way that children respond to mildly disturbing emotional sbmu- 
labon The sound of a buzzer, for example, may cause an infant 
to give a startle response, and it may also ehcit a galvanic skin 
response ( GSR ) Jones observed that these tvv o forms of response 
have an inverse relabonship, so that the infant or child who tends 
to give a strong response of one kind is not hkely to give a 
strong response of the other kmd (It was this report that led 
Fuller (1948) to study the relabonship bebveen heart reae- 
bvily and motor reactivity m dogs Although he did not find 
the same inverse relabonship which Jones had reported, his 
finding that there was no significant correlation between the 
two forms of response m dogs is not inconsistent with the v’lcw 
that some individuals may tend to favor one or the other mode of 
response ) 

Washburn (1929) made a study of the development oF smiling 
and laughing during the first year of life She studied onl> 15 
infants, but she felt that she could classif> them with ver> little 
uncertainty into four groups tliosc in whom crying predominated 
over smiling, tliosc in whom smiling predominated o%er crjinc. 
a labile or muUicxprcssivc group in whicli both tv pcs of response 
were frequent and neither predominant, and a rclibvch expres- 
sionless group in which both t)T>cs of response were infrcqutnL 
Spitz also studied the course of development of the smil- 

ing response. He found tliat from the tlurd to the sixth montli. 
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foetus of two months (cf. Hooker, 1943). Years ago. we used 
to think of the patellar reflex, or knee jerk, as a defensive reflex; 
now we know that it is only one example of the “stretch reflex” 
which is present in every muscle, and that it plays an essential 
part in the pattern of walking. In the same way, we must see the 
smile as an expression of afiiliative need, and the early rivalry 
between overt and visceral activity as perhaps a hint of the 
later rivalry between the adjustment patterns of aggressi\ity and 
withdrawal. Only in this way can we understand how the mani- 
festations of individuality in infancy foreshadow the tempera- 
mental characteristics which will show themselves more clear y 
in the child. 


CnracAL PEBions in Temperamental DEVELOPME.vr 

The process of maturation is, of course, highly differentiated, 
and we cannot expect the different temperamental disposmons 
to develop at anything like an equal pace. Indeed. 
most important tasks which we face, but one winch «n be onI> 
incomplLly accomplished in the present state of ’ 
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jears of childliood are a formative period, m which the maior 
outlines of personahty are established, ^vlth testable hypotheses 
defining relabvely restricted periods within those years, each of 
which IS of particular importance \vith respect to the de\elop- 
ment of a given area of behavior, corresponding to a given 
dimension of temperament 

With respect to fear-avoidance hehatior, there are indications 
that m humans the most critical penod for the remforcement 
of this pattern may be m the first months or even in the first 
weeks of postnatal life Because of the absence of effective cor- 
tical inhibitory processes at that time, the infant is quite readily 
thrown mto a state of visceral upset This normal emotional 
instabihty of the infant constitutes a predisposition to anxiety, 
or generalized fearfulness, which is likely to be established as 
a lastmg disposition if it is given frequent exercise in this penod 
Although it IS doubtful whether the infant can be readily con- 
ditioned at this time, m the sense of forming firm attachments 
between specific responses and specific environmental stimuh, 
he is certainly capable of leammg in the sense that each pre- 
cipitation of the emotional response of fear links the elements 
of this response more firmly together, and makes their recurrence 
more likely Greenacre ( 1943) contends that the birth experience 
Itself “seems to organize the anxiety pattern ” and many other 
chmcians share the view that the massed painful experience of 
birth, and especially of a difficult birth, cannot be altogether 
wifliout effect on the mdividua} Shirley (1939) found that 
prematurely bom children tend to grow up to be more emo- 
tionally responsive and to show greater physical timidity, pre- 
sumably because they were at birth less adequately prepared 
to meet the stimulations of the extrautenne world Ribble (1943) 
has stressed the importance of adequately meetmg the neonate’s 
great need for oxy gen, and she argues that the importance of 
careful nursing and gentle mothering in the first weeks hes less 
in the need for nutrition than m the fact that such handling 
helps to establish deep, healthy respiration, wnthout which proper 
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cortical development would be impossible. She mites, in this 
regard; 

If the baby’s respiration fails to develop on schedule, metabolism 
must operate on short rations and the g^o^ving cells of the brain may 
suffer in consequence. The caliber of developing blood vessels may 
not become sufficient for the irrigation of nerve cells; the myelin 
sheaths which protect and nourish the nerve fibers may not complete 
themselves; brain metabolism itself may become established on a 
poor basis. Such handicaps as these can malce an indiridual biolog- 
ically unfit to meet the stress and strain of later life. In other wor^, 
his subsequent ability to "take it" may hang in the balance during 
this early period. 

Some critics have felt that the emphasis which Kibble places 
on the importance of strong respiration is excessive. However, 
there is abundant clinical and e.tperimental evidence of the 
harmful effects of even short periods of anoxia, particularly at 
critical stages of growth, and it is certainly not unreasonable to 
suppose that healthy development of the brain tissues requires 
better than minimal nutrition. Since cortical inhibition is an 
essential element of emotional control, anything which interferes 
with cortical development would tend also to increase emotional 
instability. Such a condition would constitute a disposition to 
anxiety, which is an aspect of fear-av'oidancc bohaWor, 

The importance of early fear and anxiety occupies an extremely 
important place in the thinking of Sullivan ( 1953). Although 
almost unknown to the general public during bis lifetime, Sul- 
livan e.xercised an enormous influence on the development of 
psychiatric thinking in America, being perhaps more than anyone 
else responsible for the extension to ps>‘cliotics of the same 
general metliods of psycholherapj’ nfiich }i.ad been do'eloped in 
working witli neurotics. He emphasizes the verj' diffuse and 
disoriented character of the sentient experience of the young 
infant, Witliin tin's experience be distinguishes between fear 
and anxiety. He reg.ards fear as a response to the threatenexl 
catastrophic denial of the organism's needs, dting (he special 
danger of smothering as an important example. He regards 
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anxiety as a tension which can be aroused because of the infant s 
need for mothering tenderness. He asserts that the tension of 
anxiety, when present in the mothering one, induces anxiety 
tn the infant,” and he goes on to say that "those who have had 
pediatric experience or mothering experience actually have data 
which can be interpreted on no other equally simple hypo- 
thetical basis.” Without attempting at this point to consider 
the implications of this distinction between fear and anxiety 
which may possibly be related to the opposition of visceral and 
overt response to threat— it is clear that Sullivan believes: 
(1) that this early experience of anxiety, as an aspect of the 
infant-mother relationship, is of the greatest importance for the 
future development of personabty, and (2) that it takes place 
before the infant experiences anything like an aSectional rela- 
tionship toward the mother as a person. 

The critical period for the development of dependent-affiliatioe 
behavior starts in the third month, when some areas of the cortex 
have begun to function effectively, although its development is 
still quite incomplete. At this time the infant shows a respon- 
siveness to social stimulation which was previously lacking. The 
appearance of the smiling response is the signal that this period 
has opened. Soon it becomes a matter of importance to the infant, 
not only that it be cared for tenderly, but that it be cared for 
by a particular person. This emotional attachment to the mother, 
or mother surrogate, is not firmly fixed until after the sixth 
month, for Spitz ( 1946 ) mentions that he has never seen mourn- 
ing behavior as a result of loss of the mother— a type of reaction 
which he calls anachtic depression— before that age. He also 
states that until then the smile will be given indiscriminately to 
anyone, but the persistence of indiscriminate smiling after six 
months is a sign of severe social retardation. 

The strength of the infant's attachment to the mother continues 
to grow through the first year, and perhaps does not reach ite 
climax until well into the second. One indirect way of gauging 
the intensity of this attachment is to study the emotional dis- 
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turbance which results from weaning. On the basis of the rela- 
lively undifEerentiated concept that infants are most susceptible 
to all sorts of disturbing influences in the earliest period, one 
might suppose that later weaning would be less disturbmg than 
early weaning. Sears and Wise (1950) found, on the contrary, 
that infants weaned relatively late showed more emotional 
disturbance. Their comparison is essentially behveen infants 
weaned before the opening of the critical period which we are 
discussing, and those weaned during this period. llTtiting and 
Child (1933) made a cross-cultural study which indicated tha . 
in general, later weaning is accompanied by less emoUona 
disturbance. Their data, based on reported obsen-arions o 
primitive cultures, are essentially a comparison of the effects o 
weaning during the latter part of this critical period and suV 
sequent to it. Although the tivo sets of data show 
opposing trends, both can be reconciled by the hypo*«“ ‘ 
TZZl is maximal during the first half of the second 
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depnvation as manifested m later childhood and adolescence 
He showed that infants placed m insUtuUons are severely handi- 
capped, both intellectually and emotionally, by comparison with 
those who were placed directly into foster homes, where they 
could begm early to develop personal attachments to parent 
surrogates Most important for our present problem is his com- 
parison (1947) of a group of well adjusted and a group of poorly 
adjusted children m foster homes All the children had been 
placed m foster homes at about die age of 3, but most of the 
poorly adjusted children had been institubonahzed for the first 
time before they w’ere 6 months old, whereas the well adjusted 
children had been mstitubonalized at an arerage age of 11 
months, that is, after they had enjoyed some opportimity for the 
normal development of affecbonal relabonships 

Spitz indicates that the immediate effect of early emotional 
depnvation is apathy, which in its extreme form becomes a 
senous physical depression Goldfarb shows that in less extreme 
cases this passive and apathebc behavior appears in the char- 
acter structure of the adolescent who has a history of early 
insbtubonahzaboa However, it must not be thought that loss 
of the opportumty for normal affeebon is always at the root 
of such difficulbes Children differ enormously m their capacity 
to respond to affeebon, and there are exbeme instances of 
pathological unresponsiv eness, consbbibng an innate disposibon 
to childhood sc h izophrenia Mothers of such children complain 
that they have never been able to *‘reacb” their babiK, althougb 
they do not themselv es seem rejeebng or m any w ay mcapable 
of giving normal mothering (Escalona, 1948) Nfahler (1952) 
sa^s that in addibon to su^ aubsbc infants, “for whom the 
beacon of emobonal onentabon m the outer world — the mother 
as primary lo\ e-object— is nonexistent,” there are others who 
ha\e an abnormally intense craving for a “symbiobc” xelabonship 
v\ith the mother, jomed with an mcapaaty to tolerate actual 
ph>sical contacts She regards both groups as consbtubonally 
predisposed to childhood ps>chosis, because they possess an 
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“inherenUy defecdve lension-regukting apparatus whici prob- 
ably cannot be complemented by either the most quantitatively 
or quahtatively efficient mother.” These extreme eases are im- 
portant to us because they demonstrate the fact that there is 
variability in capacity to develop affectional relationships. If 
such variability were slight, it might be utterly obscured by the 
admittedly important emironmental influences. It is the e-rtreme 
cases that help us to see that the development of affectiomd 
relaUouships cannot be adequately conceptualized m terms of 
reinforcement theory alone, but must be regarded as a phase of 
maturation, which is facJitated or retarded by envuoumental 


circumstances. , ^ 

By the end of the first year, the healthy infant not onl> has 

a strong affectional bond to bis mother, but he also shows pos.tn e 
social 'espouse to persons even outside h^ famfly group^ell 
and Ik 11943) say: Tifty-hvo weels is the heydcj of sociality. 
This beimes the basis for social reinfor«ment of other kmmng 
and the pattern for future interpersonal relabonslnps. •n.e im 

pis. rfMdf.*-. « I* «»> « “* "tr. “ s 

during this critical period. deficiency, 

it is unlilrely that later M pok. out 

If this conclusion of the eWdence 

certain alleviating aspects. . --dude the possibility 

on which it is based does not P*™' the child’s ca- 

that under relationships may not be 

pacit)' for wnrin and tn ^ or c%cn the third >c.ir 

adequately developed dunn^Ue^ 

of life. CUnical erpenen p„cnt-or the professional 

possible, but that it rcquir i,r\'ond N'lwt arc ncotlcd 

in the first year. ,Sonships may not meet 

is a reduced capaat) fo . • . for optimal ad]intment, 

the stand.ards of contemporar} soacl) 
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deprivation as manifested in later childhood and adolescence. 
He showed that infants placed in institutions are severely handi- 
capped, both intellectually and emotionally, by comparison with 
those who were placed directly into foster homes, where they 
could begin early to develop personal attachments to parent 
surrogates. Most important for our present problem is his com- 
parison ( 1947 ) of a group of well-adjusted and a group of poorly 
adjusted children in foster homes. All the children had been 
placed in foster homes at about the age of 3, but most of the 
poorly adjusted children had been institutionalized for the first 
time before they were 6 months old, whereas the well-adjusted 
children had been institutionalized at an average age of H 
months, that is, after they had enjoyed some opportunity for the 
normal development of afiectional relationships. 

Spitz indicates that the immediate effect of early emotional 
deprivation is apathy, which in its extreme form becomes a 
serious physical depression. Goldfarb shows that in less extreme 
cases this passive and apadietic behavior appears in die char- 
acter structure of the adolescent who has a history of early 
institutionalization. However, it must not be thought that loss 
of the opportunity for normal affection is always at the root 
of such difficulties. Children differ enormously in their capacity 
to respond to affection, and there are extreme instances of 
pathological unresponsiveness, constituting an innate disposition 
to childhood schizophrenia. Mothers of such children complain 
that they have never been able to “reach” their babies, although 
they do not themselves seem rejecting or in any way incapable 
of givmg normal mothering (Escalona, 1948). Mahler (1952) 
says that in addition to such autistic infants, “for whom the 
beacon of emotional orientation in the outer world— the mother 
as primary love-object— is nonexistent,” there are others who 
have an abnormally intense cravmg for a “symbiotic” relationship 
^v^th the mother, joined with an incapacity to tolerate actual 
physical contacts. She regards both groups as constitutionally 
predisposed to childhood psychosis, because they possess an 
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"inherently defective tension-regulating apparatus which prob- 
ably cannot be complemented by either the most quantitatively 
or qualitatively efBcient mother." These extreme cases are im- 
portant to us because they demonstrate the fact that there is 
variability in capacity to develop alFectional rclationsliips. If 
such variability were slight, it might be utterly obscured by the 
admittedly important environmental influences. It is the extreme 
cases that help us to see that the development of affcctional 
relah’onships cannot be adequately conceptualized in terms of 
reinforcement theory alone, but must be regarded as a plmse of 
maturation, which is facilitated or retarded by environmental 
circumstances. 

By the end of the first year, the healthy infant not only has 
a strong affcctional bond to his mother, but he also shows positive 
social response to persons c\'cn outside In's family group. Cesell 
and llg (1943) say: "Fifty-two weeks is the heydey of sociality." 
This becomes the basis for social reinforcement of other learning 
and the pattern for future interpersonal relationships. Tlic im- 
plication of Goldfarb’s findings is that if tin's important found.!- 
tion for future personality development )).is not been acf|nired 
during this critical period, or x\illnn a few montlis tivere.ifltT, 
it is unlikely that hater experience will m.ahc up the deficienn*. 

If this conclusion seems too drastic, let us at once pmnt out 
certain alleviating aspects. First, (he nature of the eviclrnce 
on which it is based docs not permit us to exclude the jwsjljihty 
tii.it under cxccpl!on.ilIy fa\orabIc drcumq.inces the child's ca- 
p.icity for warm and trustful 50ci.il rrl.ilionshlps m.iy not I>e 
ndcqu.itcly developed during the second or exxn the thud >cxr 
of life. Clinical experience encourages tis to Indirve tint iIjIs 
possible, but that it requires from the pirent-or the prefr^vsvn! 
parent figure— a shill and devotion far l>r}ond uhat are nnnJril 
in the first year. Second, allhoush the jxrsnnality in which tl>rir 
U n reduced capacity for affrctkmil rrIatJon»hIj>t rnav i.ri meet 
the standards of contmijx-rary tocirty for ir;'U:Tul 
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it is not necessarily a ‘*bad” personality. In fact, it may acliieve 
an impassivity which is highly valued in some social groups.' 

During the second year of life, the infant gives way to the 
child. As locomotor and manipulative responses become in- 
creasingly effective components of behavior, die child begins 
to act upon the environment with frequently uncontrolled and 
destructive energy. During the same period, the ever-continuing 
process of cortical maturation also brings increased powers of 
inhibition, but the development of inhibition lags behind the 
development of action, to the mother's frequent distress and 
exasperation. This is the age of impulswity, when the child is 
normally a puppy-like stimulus-bound extravert, switching 
rapidly and unpredictably from one activity to another. Gesell 
and Ilg describe the child at 18 months as a “busy-body” who 
is “into everything.” Woodcock (1941) describes the behavior 
of the 2-year-old as follows: “His attention span is short, his 
threshold of distractibility is low. His inhibitory apparatus is 
only slightly developed, he readily takes impulse to activity from 
sights and sounds around him.” 

Within this period, then, the child must establish a balance 
behveen impulse to action, which is usually a response to 
peripheral stimulation, and internal control. The outcome is not 
determined by physical maturation alone, for he receives a good 
deal of guidance in restraint. There is usually someone close at 
hand who is all too ready to cry “Don’t do thatl”— or even to 


^ Several weeks after writong these paragraphs. I find on my desk a 
news letter from an organization which does a wonderful job of rehabihtat- 
mg children with severe behavior problems With pnde, they tell the story 
of their success wth a httle girl who was 10 years old when she came to 
them, desenbed as "possibly subnormal, severely wthdrawn, suicidal tend- 
encies, parents committed to insbtubon for mcurable addicts” After ti\o 
years, she was considered cvired, and moved into a foster home where she 
was makin g a good adjustment. The possibility of this success was estab- 
lished by one important fact which glowed m the dismal shadows of her 
history. “She tias once a u.arm spontaneous child“ Smee the early disposi- 
bon to giie and receive love had been nurtured at the right time, a renewal 
of health was possible, despite the misenes which had been experienced 
because of the later degradabon of her parents 
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provide a more physical reminder that one must not act on in 
pulse. From these experiences the child not only learns specifi 
rules of conduct, but, like a clever pet, he also learns that ther 
are some things one does not do in the presence of sock 
monitors. There is some evidence that children nho arc social! 
oriented are less impulsive in their behavior. Among the twin 
T and C, who were studied by Gesell and Thompson (1941) 
whose history we shall examine in greater detail in a late: 
chapter, it was the less social twin who was described as mor< 
object-oriented and also more impulsive. As another example. 
Goldfarb observed that early-institutionalized adolescents \serc 
more impulsive than those who had belter opportunity to dc\ clop 
adequate social relationships. It is possible that the mere fact 
that they have learned to give faxorablc attention to social stimuli 
has tended to weaken the impact of nonsocial experience and 
thus reduced the provocations to sudden acts of one sort or 
another. Tlie cliild \%lio docs not Icam to clieck lus Impulses, 
particularly before he enters the next period of aggrcssuencss, 
becomes a menace on the plaj ground, and is headed for scierc 
social conflicts. He has the same kind of diflicull) m flttinc into 
human socict>’ which was displayed by Cua and by Vikl. 

Aggressive tendencies come into prominence at n still lalrr 
period. Impulsive bcliavlor creates problems of thsciphne Ik'- 
causc of inattention to dangers and to commands, but this is not 
tlio same thing as stubborn resistance to authority and efforts to 
control (lie actions of others. Hy 2.V, however, the child shows 
“imperial, domineering ways“ (Gesell and lie. 1913). TIv simc 
child vvlio was once so sweetly obedient now sivs I wont, 
with a determination which is quite liejond our undenfindmg 
ns a means of gaining any oliieitlvc oIIut llun status TJiis i« 
early dominance testing, simikir to that which it rvhib tml Irv 
the chirnpanyee. At a more chinning moment. t)>e vtHingt'rr it 
ready to masquerade in Ids father's nut, and. with j!er»r» 
tkaniiling from his arms and coat-tail* thacefrig to t*^t 

))Ovv much autlmrity he can arrogate to hiTorlf The wi'e pam *. 
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who is sufficiently secure within himself, can afford to let his 
child gain some victories, knowing that the experience of this 
period will determine how successfully aggressive impulses can 
be integrated into the total behavior pattern. 

Summing up, we may say that the critical periods for the 
appearance and control of tendencies to fearfulness, affiliative 
behavior, impulsiveness, and aggressiveness seem to follow one 
another in that order, in the development of the young human. 
Because of the maturational forces involved, behavior of the 
neonate can give only an inaccurate indication of the later 
strength of each of these tendencies. The manner of resolution of 
each of these problems in turn limits the possible solution to 
the later problems. Without attempting anything like a full 
disCTission of this question at the present point, we may o5er 
some fairly obvious illustrations. Thus an intense fearfulness 
developed during the first months of infancy will certainly influ- 
ence the kind of affiliative relationships that are established in 
the following period. The love of the fearful child will have a 
more jealous and consuming character, and be less an immediate 
source of pleasurable gratification. The land of affiliative rela- 
tionships that are established will in turn influence the respon- 
siveness of the child to social controls, during the period when 
impulsiveness becomes prominent At this time, some children 
live in dread of the loss of parental love, and therefore never 
develop the spontaneity of behavior of which they would other- 
^vise be capable. Finally, the forms of fearfulness, of aflSliation, 
and of impulsiveness ^vlll all influence the development of 
aggressive behavior. The child whose development up to this 
point has been reasonably healthy can scarcely become one of 
those “children who hate” who are described by RedI and 
Wineman ( 1951 ) as utterly beyond the reach of education and 
therapy. The resolution of all four problems establishes the 
major temperamental characteristics of the individual in a dis- 
tinctive pattern which tends to resist change in later life. 
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Foundations of Personality 

The constitutional influences on behasaor may usefully bo 
divided into two categories: those which we share with other 
animals, and those which distinguish us from them. Up to this 
point we have been considering only those dispositions which 
we share with other animals, and which are generally cal cd 
temperament. Those aspects of individuality which arise, on tim 
contrary, from distinctively human capacities are ca 'ed pejn- 
ality. Let us now turn to a discussion of “ 

characteristics of the human animal 

for the development of human personality. It must be achionh 
edged that each of these may well he regarded > 

quantitaUve difference between m.an and “ 

we recognized the principle * ' temporal development, 

of as hawng a c --.eris,.c pa^ern of .cm, 

which shows ilscU in both p rrxnonsc unltmis whicli 

quoted Beach’s -fullv orpiiiirisl and 

figure prominently in adii >e • advance of the 

ready to function relatively ear. - Tlie ,iroeesv of 

time when they will nomi.a i smvitiration. which 

maturation is therefore large y a P' tvinV.'! hchwinr 

,s hroiight ahoiit hy plld-l 

of any animal varies a^i^l ^ (ndqv-.dct of 

tion, and undergoes marled ^ matiiijtie'.vl 

eaperieiice. within wide limits, os . ,,„vl,(vinc la''o- 

history of the f',",''''' 7)„we of cwltiiral r-itt-i. a’d » 

rtices of s-vlMTlenee. mclm tlutaHer <■•••. 

good .leal of harning tvp.eally Lales p.we 
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as to inhibit the free exercise of certain behavior pattems-for 
example, those of aggressive or sexual nature— when they finally 
mature. Furthermore, the attitudes of childhood may be so 
strongly reinforced that they are never abandoned, so that a 
behavioral infantilism persists despite physical maturation. The 
thought is well expressed by Saul (1947): “Humans are children 
for so long that th^ never get over it.” For these reasons, level 
of maturity has a meaning, when applied to human behavior, 
which is no longer closely tied to the physiological maturation of 
the individual. 

Second, there is man’s capacity to make himself and his actions 
the objects of his own attention, which has often been pointed 
to as the most distinctively human characteristic. It is true that 
the kitten discovers his tail and chases after it, in much the same 
way that the human infant discovers and plays with his fingers 
and toes. But after the kitten has learned that the tail is part of 
himself, it loses its stiinulating value, except as the object of 
occasional grooming. The child, on the other hand, goes on to 
study himself incessantly, and to make comparisons between 
himself and others. Fin, the chimpanzee who “sat looking long- 
ingly at people” after his return to the caged life of the Yerkes 
colony, certainly never experienced unhappiness while he lived 
with the Finches, because of any thought of how different he 
was from his human companions, nor is there any indication 
that Gua or Vfld suffered in this way. Indeed, Mrs. Hayes is 
openly indignant that anyone could think Vila might be less 
happy as her ward than in a cage or the jungle. Such blissful 
unawareness of difference is unthinkable in any human child 
above the level of idiocy. A good deal of critical self-evaluation 
plays an essential part in the personality development of every 
normal youngster. This leads to the formation of the self-concept, 
a phenomenon which we shall study at some length, along with 
the related process of identification. It is also the basis for true 
intro\ersive trends in behavior, which are quite different from 
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the depressed moodiness which sometimes characterizes the older 
ehimpanzee, which probably lads any introspective fever 
Third, man characteristically gains a great measure of freedom 
from primary sources of motir-ation. In mm mtroductory d^- 
cussion of nonprimary drives, we stated that 
complexit). of the ners-ous sj-stem . . . prowd« a 
basis for the appearance of a native mteUectuJ motivabon. 
which appears to the form of a need to manipulate the content 
of awareness. Rudimenhny f^r^ of 

animals below man. For example, imaei- 

phantom pull toy seemed to evidence a need J 

Ltion raLr than ordinary ^ 

had a variety of real pull toys ^'“lenstmt;^^^ 

simple behavior as hoarding, a PJ^ . continuity, we feel 
indicated. Despite this es-ident b.ologu^ of in- 

justiBed in stressing the fact of aoUva- 

creased intelligence, exhibits “ _gjionces independently 
Uon svith respect to experiences « 

of any direct relation to satisfactron development 

important aspect of each humM P^ j^-gate behawor that is 
of interests, motivating prioiary needs, 

not directed toward gaming gra symbolism 

Fourth, man has a distinctive -paci^ f or ^ 

in thinking. To make ™7"^boI- the sign and the model 
between t,vo different kinds of symboI^*c 

or analogy. A symbol may e a ^ ^ central 

necessary relation to its re ct in a 

angle. nVilliam” for a “ ^ 3 situation in wHcb 

Pavlo\’ian conditionmg ^-irtue of an 

food shall presently be afuse of such symibols 

arbitrary designation. Mans ^ 

far exceeds that of any ° oenerally agreed that this is 

endosvment of lan^age, an ^ rudimentary, 

the necessary basis for any „ersonalit>' which are eipres- 

and hence also for those aspects o p 
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sions of culture. However, it is possible to overstate the im- 
portance of this kind of sign symbolism, which is only an 
extension of the process of conditioning, by attributing to it some 
of the consequences of the other land of symbolism, Avhicb 
makes use of inherent points of resemblance. Langer has em- 
phasized the far-reaching importance of this land of symbolism 
for human behavior. She writes: 

I believe there is a primary need in man, which other creatures 
probably do not have, and which actuates all his apparently unzo^ 
logical aims, his wishful fancies, his consciousness of value, his 
utterly impractical enthusiasms, and his awareness of a “Beyond’ 
filled with holiness. . . , This basic need, tvhich certainly is obvious 
only in man, is the need of symbolization. The symbol-making func- 
tion is one of man’s primary activities, hke eating, looking, or moving 
about. It IS the fundamental process of his mind, and goes on all 
the time. . . . The fact that the human brain is constantly carrying 
on a process of symbolic transformations of the experiential data 
that come to it causes it to be a veritable fountain of more or less 
spontaneous ideas. . . . And it accounts for just those traits in man 
which be does not hold in common with the other animals— ritual, 
art, laughter, weeping, speech, superstition, and scientific genius. 
(Philosophy in a New Key, 1942.) 

In this passage, we would differ with little more than Langer’s 
nontechnical use of the word “primary,” and her mention of 
weeping as one of the phenomena dependent on symbolization. 
The construction of symbols is not a mere consequence of the 
process of thought, but the very machinery of thinking as it is 
carried on at die level of human cortical function. The British 
neurologist Ciaik (1943), in a philosophic discussion which 
sought to define the implications of epistemology for modem 
neurology, pointed out that in the process of thinking the human 
brain must create wthin itself equivalent models of physical 
reality, as well as of possible ways of acting, and his statement 
in this regard has been quoted approvingly by such other dis- 
tinguished neurologists as Adrian (1947) and Bonin (1950). 
Human individuality, and in particular human creativity, is to 
an important degree an expression of this incessant symbol- 
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or two chapters. However, there are no personalities which do 
not have their foundations in temperament, that is, in the dis- 
positions to love, anger, and fear, and Hie special techniques 
which the individual develops for expressing and containing 
these dispositions. The “higher” developments of personality 
cannot be understood except as a superstructure raised on this 
foundation. 

The Importance of Unlearned Human Behavior 

In the first part of this chapter we gave an account of early 
human development which brought into prominence many points 
of resemblance het\veen human and animal behavior. In ^e 
second part, we have described certain characteristics of human- 
Idad, which we have called the biological foundations of true 
personality. Do the latter negate the first? Does their operation 
make it conect to say that although unlearned responses have 
an important place in the total picture of animal behavior, they 
have no comparable place in that of man? Before we attempt 
to answer this question, let us review what is meant by unlearned 
behavior. It is a pity that we must use this cumbersome phrase 
instead of the handy word “instinct,” because of the stigma which 
has been attached to the latter, as the price of old errors. 

It should be clear at the outset that we are not talking about 
a denumerable set of “instincts.” The day of compihng lists of 
instincts IS long past, for the cat or the butterfly as well as for 
man. It is impossible not to recognize, however, that the reac- 
tion tendencies of any animal, prior to experience, are not equi- 
potential. There are certain predictable regularities, or— to express 
the matter in a modem jargon— the elements of random behavior 
under given stimulating conditions do not all have the same 
statistical likelihood of occurrence. Native sensory structure 
makes the animal more sensitive to certain aspects of the situa- 
tion, and naUve response structure (broadly defined to include 
the mechanisms of nervous control) assures that certain reactions 
shall be linked with especially high probability to certain kinds 
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of stimulaUon. Neither is it possible to ignore the fact that tiiese 
native response tendencies are very often useful to the animal, 
or to its offspring. This certainly does not reflect the operation 
of any mysterious psychic organisation, implanted by 
in the brain of the animal, to direct it into aetmns that are 
unrelated to its immediate sensory experience. S™!* “ 

instinct existed in the past, but they are long since detoe^ and 
to argue against them now is to beat a dead horse Nmte « 
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than that of the jellyfish, but it is also built upon a richer founda- 
tion of unlearned behavior. Let us shift our perspective, to com- 
pare the rat and the bee. Although a decision here is much more 
difficult, most observers would probably incline to the view that 
natively organized responses play a proportionately larger part 
in the life of the bee. However, it does not follow at all that the 
bee is more richly endowed in this respect. The rat, like the bee, 
ha<; numerous native responses concerned with exploration, forag- 
ing, nest building, care of the young, defense, and many other 
areas of adaptive behavior. We probably do not know enough 
about either the bee or the rat to detnde which has the richer 
repertoire of unlearned behavior. 

Let us shift our perspective once again, to compare the rat 
and man. We \vill readily agree that unlearned responses play a 
relatively more important part in the life of the rat. But this 
does not mean that man is more poorly endowed in this respect, 
or that in an absolute sense such responses play a smaller part 
in man’s life. We have richer sensory organization, a more 
complex nervous system, and more elaborate locomotor and 
manipulative skills. Each bit of new structure brings %vith it 
new unlearned response tendencies. As they proliferate, possi- 
bilities of conflict among such tendencies multiply, and un- 
learned behavior takes on more and more the appearance of 
randomicity. If we were equal to the task of analyzing it into 
its component parts, we would find it to be made up of all 
sorts of prepotent responses which are successively called forth 
by different features of the environment. Their totality is the 
necessary basis for mans intelligent behavior. 

However, this is not the whole story. Man also has a greater 
capacity for cortical inhibition. The result of this is that many 
natively organized responses are inhibited in their expression. 
The orgastic response of a woman to sexual intercourse is not 
basically different from that of other female mammals, but it 
may be totally suppressed by cortical inhibition. The nursing 
beha\-ior of a human mother has the same land of biological 
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foundation, but she may elect to administer a formula by bottle, 
instead. A man's locomotion is natively organized, as truly as 
that of a dog, but he has an inlmitely greater capaaty to reor- 
ganize its elements, to create dance steps, for example, or to 
operate the pedals of a bicycle. In a limited way men can teach 
aLals to do similar tricks. The skflful trainer knor« that ie 
hnished perfonnance can be nothing but a mosaic of the a^a s 
native response tendencies, which have been cued to new stouh 
We cannot teach many tricks to a dea. because 
its native equipment is such that it must remain an 
creature. We can teach many tricks to a dog, 
wealth of his native endoivment provides the bas 
We develop much more compUcated tricks for ourselves, mclud 
i 3ul pTeasant ones as hallroom da-ing^nd — d 

ones as emotional o^inhent the parts of a 

organized response tendencies. tocether to operate 

toy construction set, wluch can P inherit 

according to any ingenious scheme 

a living machine, which has P j unlearned response 

situation It is upon this broad foundation of unlearn 

potential that we build our mte gen v thinking. 

This is all very weU in theory, “ e? We are not 

but could we have a liis walldng pattern, 

really concerned about whether man concept 

or uses parts of it in ba^o^m dancing. 

of unlearned ^bLt. say. competitiveness in 

culture and quite different foundations 

human society-doesn ^ problem, 

from animal aggression? L. 

Roots or CoMPtiinov 

We noted at the start that by " 
animals commit themselves to an balanced collection of 

individual animal “nstitu.es n welbbidan^ 

nutrient substances ideally suited to nourish man> 
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Hence, they are also committed to constant struggle with that 
old dilemma which has been succinctly stated by the humorist: 
Dinner or diner? Animals that ordinarily catch their dinners on 
the hoof develop considerable temperamental aggressiveness to 
support their way of life. However, even the vegetarians require 
some aggressiveness, in competitive struggle for food and for 
sex partners, as well as for defense. If any kind of social organiza- 
tion is to develop, beyond the primitive relationships of mating 
and early maternal care for the young, this aggressiveness must 
be kept in limits. The meat eater must not be a cannibal, except 
possibly under unusual circumstances. Lorenz (1952), in a beau- 
tiful essay on “The Wolf and the Dove,” gives a vivid description 
of something we have all witnessed in the fighting of dogs— that 
the victor is unable to draw blood from the defeated animal, 
after the latter assumes a posture of defenseless submission. The 
natively organized behavior of hunters includes something which 
approximates an ethical injunction, "thou shalt not kill thy weaker 
hrodier.” The posture of submission saves one from taking a 
beatmg. The more aggressive the species, the more essential is 
this control over the consequences of unrestrained aggression. 
Prior to experience, just as the aggressive posture of one animal 
arouses aggressive behavior in another, so too the posture of 
submission inhibits aggression. 

What we have been describing is the unlearned pattern of 
competitive behavior. Competition betiveen species takes on 
more ruthless forms. Within species, it is modified by experience, 
to assume the forms of dominance behavior or social hierarchies. 
We must stress the fact that Uiese dominance relationships do 
not develop as a system of learned inhibitions to native aggres- 
sion. The animal has native aggression postures, native sub- 
mission postures, and a native disposition to restrain aggression 
in the face of submission. He needs all of this native equipment 
as the basis for learning which part of his repertoire to use when 
confronting a given individual. The adopted chimpanzees, Gua 
and Vila, both clearly displayed all the elements of this com- 
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peUUve pattern in their spontaneous playful exercise of doim- 
nance-testing behavior. It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
same lands of behavior in children do not have the same 
unlearned basis. If they do. it is not reasonable to study even 
the most complex forms of competilive behavior m human 
society xvithout acknowledging the influence of these d|spositional 
factors. When we find societies in 

individuals is suppressed, we must study the ^ 

are responsible for the suppression, and avoid *<= 

position that competition evcryivhcre else is an artificial graft 

“^Ts^g^crete example of how the study of a problem 
of personality organization 

this unlearned basis for competiUve e ^ ^ j f 

u,. ...... or ~ S .. 

competitive interest m sports. ^ wc 

this point caU an athletic build, although m 
shall learn to call it by a more teclintol Ho 

one has ever had to urge him to a -e a forgets his 

gets fun out of hw games, pays^ other boy has a more 
losses soon after the game i • 

fragile physique, of the ^ spontaneous, but he h.TS 
morphic. His „f canning. He spends time 

come to appreciate the staros sa ohmees. Mflien he 

in practice, even by hintself. to .mprmejm 

loses, his dissatisfaction cn u ^mndiiivcness and learned 

redeem himself with a behavior of both of lliesc 

competitiveness are merg . are different. Wlielber 

boys, but the proportions m or their fiit.iie 

our conceni is the happmes . ' ntlention to this 

contributions to society, wc slwH w-an ' ^ . competition 

dillerenec. How far can we safely go ■" ™ ^;;‘.';=.„p.,.‘riU to 
in human society, bow f.ar in j „ suppiesung 

recognize that in either ease we are eultisating 

a iiatiie disposition. 



CHAPTER 7 


Plu^i to ^o^ica^ ^^Itcovted 
temperament 


W. 


e have defined four major dimensions of tempera- 
ment. One of these, impxilsivity, represents ease of arousal of 
overt activity in general, and die attendant emotional behavior 
is called excitement. The others are tendencies to more specific, 
yet still quite broad categories of behavior: affiliation, aggression, 
and avoidance. Each of these represents a mode of adjustment 
to the social environment, and each includes complex innate 
response patterns. The preparatory phases of these patterns 
constitute the emotional behavior of love, anger, and fear. It is 
not contended that these dimensions adequately describe the 
whole range of temperament, but that they are four important 
dimensions which are useful in its description. Our general 
review of the principles of animal behavior, in Chapter 2, indi- 
cated many more sources for constitutionally determined differ- 
ences in behavior. We have chosen these as most indispensable 
for our purpose. And, since we are concerned about achieving 
a rapprochement of cdinical and experimental viewpoints in our 
own thinking, we are pleased by the fact that these dimensions 
of temperament also correspond to areas which frequently give 
rise to problems of adjustment in children as well as in adults: 
the management of impulsiveness, of love, of hostility, and of 
anxiety. 
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It should be clear that no set of ahstractions can ever encompass 
the infinite variabiUty of real events. However, it is equally tae 
that we cannot deal effectively with nature excep by mtro- 
ducing an artificial simplicity, to serve as a frame 
Whetier such a set of dimensions as we have “utoed has 
practical value depends on how well it orients us m deahng 

with the individual case. 

In this chapter and the next, the reader w^niaje^an^P^o^- 

nity to compare this treatment o e pr^ 

principal dimensions of temperam those treat- 

'..ah.’ .. 1. 1. p™. 

ments which resemble our o\ r«tinl basis leading 

number of dimensions selected on some 
to relatively simple theoretical 

though not all, relate the chapter, we shall consider 

physiological foundations. In ^ pmnirical in their derivation, 
those treatments which are basica y j traits, which 

and which therefore tend to serve to 

exhibit confused interrelations 'P ’.j ,],e representation 

introduce the reader to the general P" » ^ ,ery 

of behavior by mathemaUcal ^ J„„a.ors as aids to 

S aTd trne:fi:^:f-"- 

To"! hCtto un^d" the relationships among the 
phenomena we are invesUgatmg. 

Two-Dimensional Models 

Many different authors “'^^‘^'''jj^pemmcnt. Although 

represent the major nspcc -nnccivcd independently, vc 

these different models rtant features in common. 

shaU see that they have certain import^ 
and thus attest to some small degre 

theoretical fronL that every act of bcliaiior 

Elizabeth Dully (1M9) 
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ran be classified mth respect to two hypothetical dimensions: 
a dimension of intensity, whose poles are Very Active and Inac- 
tive, and a dimension of directional reference, whose poles are 
Approach and Withdrawal. She believes that every useful 
descriptive trait name should relate unambiguously to one or 
the other of these dimensions, and that those which relate to 
both simultaneously should be dropped firom scientific usage. 
To us, thi<; simple model seems inadequate because it does not 
provide for an unambiguous representation of hostile behavior. 
Such behavior cannot be classified as Approach, since this side 
of the behavior space is reserved for responses that indicate a 
positive or acceptant relationship toward external reality. Neither 
does it seem appropriate to classify it as Withdrawal, since there 
is an essential dlEerence between the passive rejection of retreat 
and the active rejection of attack, over and above the mere 
difierence in intensity of physical activity. For this reason, it 
does not seem likely that any two-dimensional schema can be 
psychologically adequate to represent the major aspects of 
behavior. 

Stagner uses essentially the same schema for a more limited 
purpose, namely, to represent the affective aspects of behavior. 
He assumes that there are four innate patterns of affective re- 
sponse-excitement, depression, pleasantness, and unpleasant- 
ness— and he discusses in physiological terms the relationship 
between these responses and the Activity and Approach-With- 
drawal dimensions. (See Figure 7.1,) Excitement and depression 
fall at opposite ends of the activity continuum. High excitement 
is accompanied by generally high muscular tonus, increased 
reactivity to stimulation, and inability to restrain oneself from 
even irrelevant acts which seem to provide needed outlets for 
excessive energy. Depression, on the other hand, is characterized 
by a general reduction of muscular tonus, a lack of ordinary 
alertness, and difiSculty in carrying out the most essential tasks. 
In the same way, pleasantness and unpleasantness correspond to 
the poles of the approach-withdrawal dimension. Pleasantness 
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can be classified witb respect to two hypothetical dimensions, 
a dimension of intensity, whose poles are Very Active and Inac- 
tive, and a dimension of directional reference, whose poles are 
Approach and Withdrawal. She believes that every useful 
descriptive trait name should relate unambiguously to one or 
die other of these dimensions, and that those which relate to 
both simultaneously should be dropped from scientific usage. 
To us, this simple model seems inadequate because it does not 
provide for an unambiguous representation of hostile beha\'ior. 
Such behavior cannot be classified as Approach, since this side 
of the behavior space is reserved for responses diat indicate a 
positive or acceptant relationship toward external reality. Neither 
does it seem appropriate to classify it as Withdrawal, since there 
is an essential difference between the passive rejection of retreat 
and the active rejection of attack, over and above the mere 
difference in intensity of physical activity. For this reason, it 
does not seem likely that any two-dimensional schema can be 
psychologically adequate to represent the major aspects of 
behavior. 

Stagner uses essentially the same schema for a more limited 
purpose, namely, to represent the affective aspects of behavior. 
He assumes that there are four innate patterns of affective re- 
sponse— excitement, depression, pleasantness, and unpleasant- 
ness— and he discusses in physiological terms the relationship 
between these responses and die Activity and Approach-Widi- 
drawal dimensions. (See Figure 7.1.) Excitement and depression 
fall at opposite ends of the activity continuum. High excitement 
is accompanied by generally high muscular tonus, increased 
reactivity to stimulation, and inability to restrain oneself from 
even irrelevant acts which seem to provide needed outlets for 
excessive energy. Depression, on the other hand, is characterized 
by a general reduction of muscular tonus, a lack of ordinary 
alertness, and difficulty in carrying out the most essential tasks. 
In the same way, pleasantness and unpleasantness correspond to 
the poles of the approach-withdrawal dimension. Pleasantness 
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schema. This so-called Hippocratic doctrine of the temperaments 
was actually formulated by Galen, in the second century of our 
era (Irwin, 1947). He based it, however, on the theories of the 
great father of medicine, who believed that various ills resulted 
from the excess or deficiency of the different bodily fluids, whose 
proper balance was essential to health. These fluids, or humors, 
were identified as the blood, the yellow bile secreted by the 
liver, the “black bile” supposedly secreted by the spleen, and 
the phlegm or mucous secretion. Galen stated that individuals 
differ in their temperaments according to which of these humors 
is relatively more abundant. Accordingly, persons may be classi- 
fied as sanguine; as bilious or choleric, the Greek root chdl 
meaning bile; as splenetic or melancholic, the root meJa meaning 
black; or as phlegmatic. This ancient theory of psychosomatic 
relations survives in our language, in the common usage which 
most of these words still enjoy. 

A first hasty glance may seem to support Stagner*s assertion 
that these four temperaments correspond to the four poles of the 
2-dimensional schema which we have been discussing. However, 
it takes only a short second glance to discover that the t^vo 
^sterns do not really jibe. Each system has four polar points, 
but they cannot be made to coincide. When sanguine tempera- 
ment IS pau-ed with pleasantness, Oie first must tone down its 
implied enthusiasm, and the second must forego some of its 
relaxation. Excitement and choleric temperament also fit uncom- 

necessarily imply 

the hostile aggression essential to the latter. Although melancholy 
and depression fit fairly well, unpleasantness and phlegmatic 
temperament do not fit at all. It is interesting, however, to see 
when Galen s four temperaments are superimposed 
on the Activity-Approach tivo dimensional schema svith a rotation 
o egrees. (See the italicized words in Figure 7.1.) Now the 
sanguine temperament lies in the upper right quadrant, where 
U p^takes of both excitement and pleasantness. Choleric lies 
m the upper left, partaking of excitement and unpleasantness. 
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Melancholy lies in the lower left, where unpleasantness an 
depression, or reduced activity, are both represented. Phlegmat 
temperament lies in the lower right, partaldng of pleasantne^ 
and depression. Except for this final quadrant, the fit of the tw 
systems is quite satisfactory. If we were to think of depressio: 
as unresponsiveness, so that typically depressed behavior woulc 
be consigned to the melancholic quadrant, the four temperament 
of Galen would all be satisfactorily accommodated by the tw( 
dimensions of the Du%-Stagner schema. In the next chapter 
we shall refer back to this as an illustration of the factoriai 
approach: the two dimensions of Activity and Approach, or 
Excitement and Pleasantness, may be regarded as factors, through 
the use of which it is possible to define four different tempera- 
ments. Note also that in order to reconcile the two s>'stems, we 
had to make use of a "^rotation of axes,*' a device which plaj*s an 
important part in factor analysis. 

A^^■o^^o^^c Bau^nce anp the ApraoAai-WrrHpRAWAL 
Dimension 

It will be convenient at this point to give a fuller statement 
of arguments favoring the view that the most fundamental aspects 
of temperament have physiological foundations which arc closely 
bound up with the dimensions of the scliema which we hai’C 
been studying. We shall consider first the relation of autonomic 
function to the Approach-Withdrawal dimension. 

The autonomic nei^-ous system plays an important part in the 
regulation of many physiological processes that are directly 
involved in emotional behavior. Each of the \isccra is supplied 
by nerves from both major divisions of the autonomic s}’stcm, 
the s>'mpathetic (or thoracic-lumbar) and the p,inis>'mp3thctic 
(consisting of botli the cranial and the s.icral divisions). Tlie 
effects of innervation from these two sources arc e\cr>*uh(Tc 
antagonistic. Sympathetic innervation si>eed* the heart rate, 
but depresses the tone and activity of gastric muscle. Tlir v'agws 
nerve, uhicli is part of liie pansy'mpathctlc division, will on the 
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contrary depress the heart rale and increase the tonus of gastric 
muscle. In general, predominantly parasympathetic innervation 
favors the functioning of normal digestive and life-sustaining 
processes, while predominantly sympathetic innervation sub- 
ordinates those processes to others which are concerned \vith 


mobilization for aggression and defense. There is an anatomical 
distinction between the t\vo divisions, which influences the nature 
of emotional phenomena. The parasympathetic division has 
ganglia which he close to the innervated organs themselves, 
permitting a fair degree of specificity in the innervation of this 
organ or that. The ganglia of the sympathetic division are close 
to the vertebral column, and they are interconnected by pre- 
ganglionic fibers, with the result that any sympathetic discharge 
tends to be diffuse, involving several of the viscera or all of them. 
One of the effects of sympathetic discharge is the release of the 
adrenal cortical hormones, adrenin and nor-adrenin, (For the 
distinction between these, see page 185.) Since the direct effect 
of sympathetic innervation of any organ is similar to the effect 
of these hormones on that organ, their spread through the 
ody constitutes a diffuse and lingering reinforcement of the 
sympathetic pattern of response. 

These physiological factors all contribute to the efficiency 
Cannon (1927) defined as the emergency response, 
which mcludes such diverse but coordinated aspects as relative 
immunity to fatigue, facilitation of blood clotting, increased res- 
puabon and faster blood circulation, withdrawal of blood from 
e viscera m order to supply the brain and the skeletal muscles 


more generously, etc. However, the activabon of this pattern 
terferes with the proper functioning of the digestive and 
reproducbve systems, or (as we recall from the open field test) 
e exercise of normal control over eliminative processes. It 
so inter eres with the performance of fine manipulative proc- 
esses or involved thinking. In short, it is part of a primitive 
etase pattern, but it is rarely useful in facing the dangers of 
ern e. ft sustains the physical stamina of runners or football 
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players, but in other competitive sitnations, such as school exami- 
nations and employment interviews, it is decidedly an impedi- 
ment. As we recall from the last chapter, such facts led Young 
to define emotion as disorganizing behavior. 

These and other related considerations have led to the concept 
of autonomic balance: that individuals may be charactered as 
having a chronic tendency to dominance of ” 

parasympathetic innervation, the first group 

I a^ety and the second being resistant to > ^ 

Hess, 19ls). Wenger (1941) stated this 

which avoids the implication that people are 

two sharply contrasting groups. He 

balanced a characteristic which is ““/“Z 

relatively few individuals shoivmg toBi 'e ^ variety of 

the sympathetic or ^,on™'ic function he selected 

possible physiologic mdicators composite 

seven as constituting a useful ba “Y measures 

score may be taken as an autonomic ;^va.y output, 

are: heart rate, pulse T red ta:k"^when a 

dermographic persistence (P „essiiTe on the upper arm- 
line has been drasvn with s determinations of 

an indicator of capillary the subject stands and 

galvanic skin resistance, on Wellington (1943) showed 

the other while he index have a sig- 

that the scores of chili ^ jost 

nificant correlation (ab -j nf hereditary influence in 

and Sontag (1944) ;"eted L.t:7than those of 

the tact that the scores of twins 

ordinary siblings. children showing s>mpatlictic 

Wenger (1947) compar showing pamsjmpathctic 

dominance with an “1“ . j£„lions of psychological diilcr- 

dominance, and found m summarized his findings as 

cnees betw een these g'”” ' -j. jeorcs indicative of functional 

follows: "Children with au ... to manifest 

par.as>™pathetic predominance 
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more emotional inhibitjon, less emotional excitability, and a 
lower frequency of activity with less fatigue; and proved to be 
more patient and neat than those children wnth autonomic scores 
indicative of functional predominance of the sympathetic sys- 
tem. The two groups also showed differences on a number 
of other traits which, though not significant, corresponded in 
direction to the predictions set up in advance of the experiment. 

These results seem to be in conflict wth those obtained by 
Jones (1943). He classified adolescent boys and girls into groups 
of low reactors and high reactors on the GSR, which should 
presumably correspond to parasympathetic and sympathetic 
dominance. He found that the low reactors were rated as sig- 
nificantly less calm, more impulsive, more irresponsible, and 
less constant as to mood. In other words, those who have more 
successful inhibitory control over their overt behavior tend to 
show greater autonomic responsiveness than those who more 
rea^y “act out” their feelings. The two sets of results may not 
be irreconcilable, since Wenger's measurements of galvanic sldn 
resistance and the other elements of the autonomic index are 
taken under conditions of rest, while the measurement of the 
gdvamc sldn response (which depends on a sudden drop of 
skm resistance that presumably results from othenvise imper- 
cepbble activation of the sweat glands) is taken under conditions 
of nul% disturbing stimulation. However. Wenger's thesis would 
1 ° require that these two kinds of measurements should 

snow some correspondence. 

There are trvo main consideraHons which point against accept- 

g autonomic Mance as the major factor in determination of 

“r 

(2) *■= dependence of 
autonomic response on cortical control. 

durkat^,'^ “ Ending consistent patterns of visceral response 
Wenger to reT^rl If ’®d most investigators, unlike 
than urimarv^^ visceral phenomena as secondary rather 

than pmnary components of the emotional response, ^e very 
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fact that Wenger found it necessary to use seven indicators of 
autonomic response shows that vve are dealing rvith a complex 
group of phenomena rather than a unitary response. After many 
efforts to define emotions in terms of their physiological compo- 
nents (such as changes in blood pressure, heart rate, respiration, 
etc.), Landis (1934) reached the general conclusion that “the 
disturbance in emotion lacks pattern in the sense that essentially 
the same pattern should be shown by all individuals. What is 
found, then, is an individual rather than a common pattern." 
Lacey (1950) has provided evidence supporting this view. His 
subjects were examined in various contrived situabons, which 
might have been expected to produce a variety of emotional 
responses, but the results revealed that each individual showed 
a characteristic consistency in the pattern of response to dif- 
ferent forms of psychological stress. This finding, of course, 
favors a geneUc theory of emotional development, in which the 
individuation of emotional behavior would be achieved as a 
result of experience. The concept of the feeling habit, which we 
shall introduce in Chapter 9, fits the requirements of such a 
theory. However, this sort of consistency, which represents a 
sort of personal signature on any emotional experience by a given 
individual, must necessarily remain a relatively subordinate part 
of the total response, and the fact that it exists docs not at all 
exclude the likelihood that, with increasing knowledge, we will 
discover satisfactory criteria for distinguishing tiie ^Tsceral com- 
ponents of different emotions. Along these lines, it has recently 
been shoNsm that what we have thought of as one liormone, 
adrenin, actually consists of two, one of which is now called 
nor-adrenin. It has been demonstrated that a preponderance of 
nor-adrenin is characteristic of angry, aggressive response, while 
a preponderance of adrenin is characteristic of fearful response 
(Funkenslein, 1955). It has also been found th-it aggressive ani- 
mals secrete more nor-adrenin, while those that rely on flight 
secrete more adrenin (von Euler, cited by Funkenstrin). Tills 
new knowledge may mark the beginning of a successful aiuhsi* 
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of the sympathetic complex into discrete patterns, which will 
certainly necessitate revision of the concept of autonomic balance. 
Already, however, it suggests that closer knowledge of the physio- 
logical substrate of behavior supports the behavioral distinction 
beUveen fear and rage as different temperamental characteristics, 
despite past difficulties in distinguishing the visceral components 
of these behaviors. 

2. Turning now to the second point, we must recall the nature 
of the reciprocal influence between the autonomic system, which 
is controlled by hypothalamic centers, and the cerebral cortex. 
In keeping with the principle of anterior dominance, the cortex 
may be excited, but not inhibited, by stimulation of autonomic 
origin, whereas the autonomic functions can be and normally 
are inhibited by the cortex (Grinker, 1939). What superficially 
appears as “ease of arousal” or “sympathetic dominance” may 
therefore actually be a relative instability of the cortical inhibi- 
tory process which normally holds in check the primitive 
emotional response. In that event, the so-called balance between 
parasympathetic and sympathetic innervation would be only 
a reflection of the rivalry between autonomic excitation and 
cortical inhibition. Hence, to think of emotional instability as an 
expression of a balance withm the autonomic system is quite 
misleading We shall consider this point at greater length in the 
chapter on Control, 

VOLUNTABY MuSCLE RESPONSE AND THE AcilVlTY DIMENSION 

If one axis of the t\vO'dimensional schema of behavior seems 
to ave as its physiological correlate the opposition of sympa- 
thetic and parasympathebc divisions of the autonomic system, 
other axis seems to be related to the characteristics of volun- 
tary muscle response. We have already seen that Shirley, Gesell, 
and Fnes were all impressed by the fact that infants differ 
strikingly in their motor behavior, and we shall see m Chapter 9 
that these differences are predictive of later behavior trends. We 
may also recall that the background for Jones’ study of the 
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functions. Freeman talces express note of the fact that extremely 
effective discharge control may mean that the excitation must 
be discharged through \’isceral channels, increasing the likeli- 
hood of various psychosomatic disturbances. At this point, he 
is in agreement wth the position taken by Jones. 

It is e\ident that the supposed dimension of Activity is far 
from being psychologically or physiologically simple. Activity 
may be vigor, but it may also be impulsiveness, and it may thus 
reflect either or both of what we have come to regard, in earlier 
chapters, as two separate dimensions of temperament. 

In su mm a r y to this point, vve may say that the two-dimensional 
representation of human temperament appears inadequate, except 
as a descriptive device of limited applicability. The categories 
which it provides are too superficial for the proper analysis 
of behavior. ^Ve turn, therefore, to the study of a three- 
dimensional scheme. 


Physique and Temperament 

'Hiere have been many attempts in the history of medicine to 
de&e a relation beUveen temperament and physique, or gross 
bodily build. Some such relationships are v-idely believed by 
e gmeral public. Shakespeare did not have to wait for 
^etschmers Physique and Character (1925) to know that his 
must be quite fat, and his ruthless Cassius have a lean 
ungry ook, at least to achieve the most convincing the- 
atacal effects. Kretschmer's contributioa was to break away from 
describing temperament in terms 
>ed dose to the Hippocratic system, and to use instead 

n.S'ftr!;".? oT'* ™ P^ehiatrie diag- 

jhieh had been introduced by Kraepelin. He stated thit 

D^sonr"'' J bharaeteristie of 

to manievdepressive psychosis, while the 
predisno erT ^ “ characteristic of those 

l^oTe^ P^ohological dichotomy 

"•os not essentiaUy altered by his addiBon of a third body type. 
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the athletic build, which was psychologically allied to the schiz- 
oid group. A good deal of controversy has raged about Kretsch- 
mer’s theories, aud there has probably been a slight preponder- 
ance of evidence in its favor, as a valid gmera a ™ * 
practical import had been greatly overstated. However. Sheldon 
Ire elaboLe typology, which is free from s«l 
naivete of its predecessor, shifted the debate to other grounds 
We propose to examine Sheldon’s work in some ^ 

it is all quite relevant to the definition of 

dimensions. If the reader feels hm resistances bnstog y j 
control, he is quite at liberty to turn directly to the b g g 

the next chapter. , j-.-ijration of 

Let us first review Sheldon’s system or 
physique (1940). He distinguishes ^.mrnorpby. 

build, which he calls endomorphy, ti^-ee tissue 

These three names ^^ve “ developmental stages 

layers that are distmguished in th y endoderm. 

of vertebrate embryos, inner Hyer of 

there develop the vital organs o g 

reproduction. The middle layer, or meso > involved 

skeletal structure and the striped ^ blood vessels, 

in posture and movement, as we as 

The outer layer of cells, or ecto erm, sensory 

skin, but also to the central nervous e 

organs which maintain contact wit systems of organs 

is some justification for thinking o t e other, and being 

as having a relative independence o hereditary or 

capable of differentiations that mign system 

early developmental influences t a 

more than the others. he must be sepa- 

To determine an individuals scale. Sheldon’s 

rately rated for each component, on ^ , ^7 anthropometric 

system of rating is based on index, or ratio o 

characteristics, in addition ^ ^ ...v,vh is the best single m * 


characteristics, in addition i .j 

height to the cube root of weight, which 



functions Freeman takes express note of the fact that extremely 
effective discharge control may mean that the excitation must 
be discharged through visceral channels, increasing the likeli- 
hood of various psychosomatic disturbances At this point, he 
IS m agreement with the position taken by Jones 

It is evident that the supposed dimension of Activity is far 
from bemg psychologically or physiologically simple AcUvity 
may be vigor, hut it may also be impulsiveness, and it may thus 
reflect either or both of what we have come to regard, in earher 
chapters, as two separate dimensions of temperament 

In summary to this pomt, we may say that the two dimensional 
representation of human temperament appears inadequate, except 
as a descriptive device of limited applicability The categories 
which it provides are too superficial for the proper analysis 
of behavior We turn, therefore, to the study of a three- 
dimensional scheme 

Physique anp Temperament 

There have been many attempts m the history of medicine to 
define a relation between temperament and physique, or gross 
bodily build Some such relationships are widely beheved by 
the general public Shakespeare did not have to wait for 
Kretschmer’s Physique and Character (1925) to know that his 
Falstaff must be quite fat, and his ruthless Cassius have a lean 
and hungry look, at least to achieve the most convincing the- 
atrical effects Kretschmer s contribution was to break away from 
the centuries long custom of describing temperament in terms 
that stayed close to the Hippocratic system, and to use instead 
a classification based on the modem system of psychiatric diag- 
nosis which had been introduced by Kraepehn He stated that 
the pyknic or rounded type of body build is characteristic of 
persons predisposed to manic depressive psychosis, while the 
leptosomatic or thm, fragile build is characteristic of those 
predisposed to schizophrenia This psychological dichotomy 
was not essentially altered by his addition of a third body type. 
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the athletic build, which was 
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tor of somatotype. These 18 measurements give rise to three 
parate m ices, one for each of the morphological components. 
At least. Sheldon cannot be accused of setting up “simple” types, 
to fact, he desmbes 76 different somatotypes. each representing 
a Merent combination of the three morphological components, 

stnc^'1 T -»™P'icated by “dysplasias,” or in- 

of the b°rl' development of different major regions 

glfrise tl'i^ d7 seven-point’scales^can 

LmTeve combinations, most of these combina- 

7 on one scar -ho scores 

(always given in 'dentify a somatotype 

moiphy) is neve 1 °u mesomorphy, ecto- 

com„ are r •J'- 12. /the three 

toe 76 observed sr,® defining a cube, then 

be thought of as rwem^” ^ "’“1' 

it has three equilateral si^® portion of a melon, so cut that 
lie in three nonadiae ** comers of this occupied area 
7.2. The Ireri^ faMv ^ ^l>“'vn fn Figure 

sively thicker, as weU ‘“'‘1 becomes progres- 

center. Only about nne • densely populated, toward its 

which has any index ^b “f “ belongs to a somatotype 
Although IrefJ „„ °"'®" l>lgber than 5. 

somatotypes with aec tw® needed to determine 

recognize a high mesomor'™ ^ Possible to 

toirdiness of structure” by “uprightness and 

“softness and snheri t! - ^ endomorphic component by 

by “stooped rt “ ®®‘™°tphic component 

(Sheldon, 1944 ) hesitant restraint of movement.” 

nmt!rhmh“falrated“‘rTh'^“ temperamental compo- 
and have a sinularXwbtuhf hH components 

and definidon Proc^d^X^dend^Lrat^ 
cl descnptrve behavioral traits he selX^ ff 
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MesofTcrphy ^ 

Fiodrz 7.2. The ”^^fsohr'*S'ou1'er“ surface 

dimensional space. The ai^ ^iT’iiovine in from the edges toward 
approximates a spherical tnaiig • ^„ease. The apexes are o^ 

the center, both thickness and deMt> mcr 

copied by the ,rure 'rfreme Wes ^-1 . relatively rare. 'ae 

types falling elsf'vhere alooj^e^^^ -balanced” Wes. with the 
middle rs “ecuprod ^ ced ^ ,j,, eenter. 


into weU-defined clusters, -aose correlation 

positive correlation among ^ ^ ,bat he was sur- 

ivith each item in any "If f he had expected 

prised to find only three so ^biily He hunted assiduously 

I find four, irrduding one fm he had 

for traits which would satisfy for the measure- 

20 in each group, aese trai « .jjoh are desig- 

ment of the three Table 7.1 

nated as viscerotoma, so serves 

gives a few items determination 

to describe ^,dmd is to be rated on a seven-pomt 

of a somatotype, an 
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scale for each of the 60 traits, by a rater who 

opportunity for long ohservaUon. including many intimate inte 

of the suhiect. It must therefore be 

effect is present in all of Shf "n s ratog^ but d 

wholly to dismiss bis «>“ “S'“ the mathe- 

( 1948 ) found strong indications to factor 

matical difficulties which b®.““’“”.^ Sheldon reports among 

analyze some of tbe correlahonsjhich SheM^n^ J 
various temperamental trai , ^ U allowance 

“that there is a sound basis to ™ left” However, 

made for halo there is still ivith any validity, they 

if Sheldon’s theories ^e * otific controls. Fortunately, 

must be confirmed under sinct 
there are some recent smd.es 

subjected to thorough and "“P'®' , . temperament scales to 

Child (1950) used Each item called 

construct a 66-itein person ^ yes-or-no answer. The 

for a stepivise rating, ^ath® Yale sophomores, 

questionnaire was anssvered ^ Sheldon during their 

all of whom had been soma that it was related 

freshman year, and who ha advance of the esperi- 

in any way to this '^gg predictions of positive relation- 

ment. Child prepared a Us ^^^^^al items and standing on 
ships betsveen answers ^p^at accordance with Sheldon’s 

morphological components, a,ne prediction, since 

theories. (Some items P"^"™ be hypothetically related to 

a high rating on the trm^^ another.) Ten of these 

one component, and a . rt-e 1 percent level, 10 more at 

predictions were confirmed 
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the 5 percent level, while 54 more were confirmed in direction 
although they did not individually satisfy conventional criteria 
of statistical significance. One prediction was disconfinned at 
the 5 percent level, and none at die 1 percent level. The overall 
result constitutes an overwhelming confirmation of the general 
validity of Sheldon*s theories. Few propositions in the field of 
personality can claim to have stronger experimental support. 

Dividing his subjects into random halves, Child examined the 
records of one group in order to determine which items were 
most closely related to the morphological components. He set 
up three scales of seven items each. He then scored the remaining 
subjects, on the basis of their completed questionnaires, on these 
brief scales, and thus obtained a rating for each subject on each 
dimension, which could be correlated \vith the morphological 
indexes of the same subjects. The resulting correlations appear 
in Table 7.2(a), while Table 7.2(b) gives the corresponding 
correlations that were reported by Sheldon. Childs data leave 

Table 7 2(a) Correlabons between self-ratings ior temperaTnent 
and morphological components (Child, 1930). 



Dimension of Physique 


Endomorphy 

Mesomorphy 

Ectomorphy 

Viscerotoma 

.13 

.13 

.15 

Somatotoma 

.03 

.38 

-37 

CerebrotoTua 

-03 

-.38 

.27 

Table 7.2(b) 

Similar correJations reported by Sheldon (1944) 

based oa his intensive study of 200 cases. 



Endomorphy 

Mesomorphy 

Ectomorphy 

Viscerotoma 

,79 



Somatotoma 

-29 



Cerebrotoma 

-32 

-58 

.83 
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no doubt about the reality of llie relationship between soma- 
totonia and mesomorphy, on the one hand, and cerebrotonia 
and ectomorphy, on the other. Furthermore, there is a clear 
negative relationship bchveen each of these temperamental 
components and the physique that is associated with the otlier. 
These relationships are not nearly so strong as indicated by 
Sheldon, but their direction is consistent with his theory. The 
relationship between viscerotonia and endomorphy is weaker. 
This circumstance is probably related to the fact that ratings 
for endomorphy are less consistent, during adolescence and 
young manhood, than ratings for the other components of the 
somafotype (Zuh, 1956). 

Paradoxically, the more moderate relationships reported by 
Child may persuade us to more serious consideration of the 
temperamental variables that Sheldon has defined. Sheldon’s 
claims were too sweeping for acceptance. The results reported 
by Child (like those reported by Glueck and Glueck, which we 
shall consider shortly) transport the theory to the plane of reality. 

The really important aspect of Sheldon’s work, in the long 
run, is not the demonstration of a correspondence behveen 
physique and temperament, but the definition of temperamental 
syndromes. We may recall, at this point, the observations by 
Stockard and by James, that in the second generation offspring 
of crosses between German shepherds and bassett hounds, it 
would sometimes occur that the temperament of one breed would 
appear in a dog that had many of the physical characteristics 
of die other. Such observations imply that a very close cor- 
respondence beriveen physique and temperament, in a population 
tiiat has not been selectively bred, is not to be expected. The 
constitutional determinants of temperament are undoubtedly 
more deep-seated than the external characteristics that liave been 
used as their indicators. However, the definition of tempera- 
mental syndromes in adults has an importance which is quite 
independent of the question of correspondence between physique 
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and temperament. Wells (1947) has stated, on the basis of his 
experience in the Grant Study, a very intensive psychological 
study of a selected group of Harvard undergraduates, that the 
usefulness of Sheldon’s categories of temperament is such that 
they represent a major contribution to psychological theory, even 
if it should turn out that they are not at all related to 
somatotypes. 

Sheldons (1949) report that mesomorphic dominance is 
extraordinarily frequent in a population of delinquent youths, 
and particularly so among those of persistent criminal inclination, 
demands attention. We must point out that he does not contend 
that the somatotype in itself determines delinquency. He says: 

It should be clear that the somatotype alone has virtually no 
predictive value. To try and predict such a thing as criminality from 
the somatotype would be hke trying to predict where a bullet \vill 
strike by describing only the gun and the bullet and powder charge. 
You still have to deal with such variable as how the gun is aimed. 

Mesomorphic dominance, he states, “means energetic vitality 
and freedom from inhibition, two cardinal factors in success at 
most of the things men undertake,” including, he says, fiction 
ivriting as well as crime. 

Again, we must turn to better controlled studies than Sheldon’s 
to judge the vahdity of his conclusions. Glueck and Glueck ( 1930) 
directed a many-sided inquiry into the determinants of delin- 
quency, in which approximately 500 pairs of boys, delinquent 
and nondelinquent, were studied from psychological, sociolog- 
ical, and anthropometric points of view. The anthropometric 
part of the work was done by Seltzer, a co-worker of Sheldon’s, 
but under stricter controls than are found in Sheldon’s work. 
Working from randomly intermingled photographs, he rated 
each boy for dominant physique characteristics, leading to the 
results shown in Table 7.3. Almost twice as high a proportion of 
the delinquent boys were classified as dominantly mesomorphic. 
On the other hand, more than twice as many nondelinquents 
as delinquents were classified as dominantly ectomorphic. An 
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Table 7.3. Disfribution of dominant morphological components 
among delinquent and nondelinquenl boys (based on 
Seltzer, in Glued and Giuech, 1950). 


Dominant component Delinquents Nondelmquents 


Number % Number % 


Endomorphv 

59 

11.8 

72 

15 2 

Mesomorphy 

298 

60.1 

148 

30.7 

Ectomorphy 

72 

34 4 

191 

39 6 

None dominant 

67 

13 5 

71 

14.7 


examination of tbe more detailed tables in the original, which 
give a finer classification of physique types, strengthens the 
conclusion that mesomorphic constitution does represent a pre- 
disposing factor to delinquency, in the environmental circum- 
stances under which these bt^s have grown up. The magnitude 
of this relationship is great enough so that we cannot afford to 
ignore it, but it is not so great as to detract in any way h-om the 
importance of other determinants, such as family, neighborhood, 
and economic influences.' Indeed, it may help us to understand 
better how these other influences operate. It tells us that tempta- 
tion to delinquency is strongest for boys who are temperamentally 
disposed to active physical self-assertion, if not, indeed, directly 
to challenge authority in a test of dominance. Such boys are 
made to feel most rebellious by restraints imposed upon them, 
tor example, in the classroom. They are not “bom” delmquents, 
but it is quite possible that they have a stronger need for physical 
adventure, and it would be \vise for us to take extra pains to 
provide it for them in acceptable ways. Such a conclusion rep* 


* By a senes of deduebans which it would be pointless to repeat here, 
tbe data m Table 7.3 may be used to support the interpretabon that in a 
population such as that represented by these subjects, approximately 20 
percent of variance m delmquenty may be traced to the influence of 
physiological factors reflected in the somatotype Jlence, 80 percent remains 
to be accounted for in other ways If we understand this multiple determina- 
tion of a complex phenomenon, we may feel less threatened by the proof 
that physique is one of the factors which influence it. 
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lesents no more than a logical extension of the admonition 
expressed by Fries, to the effect that the Active child will require 
more alert watching as he grows up, if he is to be kept from 
disaster. 

Sheldons Temperamental CoEtrONENTs and Biological 
Modes of Adjustment 

Sheldon’s three-dimensional system obviously cannot be accom- 
modated by the two-dimensional schema that was discussed 
earlier in this chapter. However, it seems quite likely that it 
permits a more adequate conceptualization of temperament than 
any two dimensional scheme can achieve. In addition, there is 
a remarkable correspondence between the dimensions or com- 
ponents which Sheldon has defined, and those that we found 
prominent in the behavior of animals. Let us consider this 
relationship. 

An important condition for the survival of any mammal is the 
presence of strong affiliative response tendencies in both the 
•mother and the infant, directed toward one another. In the infant, 
such responses are associated with nursing, but not limited to it. 
Survival depends on more than a sucking reflex in response to 
stimulation of the lips. The maintenance of conditions for 
successful nursing, as well as proper body temperature, and, as 
Ribble points out for human babies, proper respiratory rhythm, 
requires a constant seeking for bodily contact. In the chim- 
panzee, our closest living relative, this shows itself also as a 
tenacious clinging behavior, which is essential for survival in 
arboreal life. In short, all infant mammals show the antecedent 
forms of the “need for love” which we have come lately to 
recognize in out o-wn babies. The satisfactions of eating and 
sleeping and social interstimulation are blended together in this 
one complex of dependent-nutritive behavior. It corresponds, of 
course, to the viscerotonic temperament as defined by Sheldon, 
in which love of comfort, and especially of food, is joined with 
delight in sociability and distress in its lack. 
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The maturational history of every mammal is marked by a 
decline of the initial dependent attitudes, and the appearance 
of dominance behavior. Aggressive elements appear, at first in 
play, later in earnest, and with greater vigor in the male than in 
tile female. Fredericson (1950) obser^'ed the spontaneous ap- 
pearance of fighting, at the beginning of puberty, among pairs 
of male mice who }iad until that time been exhibiting friendly 
behavior toward each other. Scott and Marston (1950) describe 
the appearance of aggressive play and later dominance behavior 
as definite stages in the development of dogs. Yerkes (1943) 
and others vividly describe this aspect of chimpanzee behavior, 
and Hayes* (1951) account of its appearance in her ward Viki, 
who w'as reared without contact with other chimpanzees, leaves 
no room for doubt about its innate character. There is no possible 
scientific justification for clinging to the view that when such 
behavior occurs in children it is solely as a response to the 
competitive spirit of contemporary society. The evidence from 
social anthropology proves that such behavior can be effectively 
suppressed— tliough not without cost to the individual— but this 
does not alter the fact that the dommance-aggression complex 
represents a second great temperamental variable. It corresponds, 
of course, to Sheldons somatotonia, which is characterized by 
aggressive adventurism and by a vigorous erect bearmg which is 
directly reminiscent of the dominance posture in animals. 

A third important category of temperament which we have 
recognized in each of the animals that we have studied is that 
of fear and avoidance. We have discussed its relation to the 
emergency response described by Cannon, and have concluded 
that it must not be thought of as solely or even primarily an 
autonomic pattern of response. In the intact anunal, these 
visceral reactions are always triggered by impulses of cortical 
origin, and the total behavior pattern includes the posture of 
shrinking retreat, cautious restraint of action, or flight. This 
aspect of temperament corresponds to Sheldons third compo- 
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analysis of a problem, without maldng explicit use of the mathe- 
matical method of factor analysis. Although Sheldon s conclusions 
on the relations between physique and temperament have often 
been disdainfully dismissed as type theory,, it would be more 
correct to say that he uses a factorial approach, since each of 
his numerous types is defined in terms of only three postulated 
fundamental factors. There is, however, another classic applica- 
tion of the factorial method of thinking with which all students 
of psychology are familiar, and which provides a very clear 
illustration of both the power and the limitations of this method. 
This is the theory of color vision. 

The color spectrum contains hundreds of distinguishable hues, 
which are chosen fastidiously for ties, curtains, and automobiles. 
It is common knowledge that each of these hues may be repro- 
duced on the color wheel by mbdng the light reflected from 
only three standard papers. Furthermore, there is more than 
one such set of standards which may be used. Young first 
advanced the idea that all color vision could be explained as 
the fusion of three processes. Helmholtz elaborated the theory, 
and postulated the existence of three different types of nerve 
elements, each sensitive to virtually the whole of the visible 
spectrum, but each having its peak sensitivity in a different part 
of the spectrum, corresponding to the three colors which he 
selected as primaries. In a modem variant of tbi«! theory, Hecht 
showed that the facts could be as well explained by assuming 
three sets of sensitive elements which differed only very slightly 
from one another wth regard to the location of their peak sensi- 
tivities in the spectrum. Thus the factorial approach to the 
study of color vision started from a recogmtion of the fact that 
the multiplicity of colors could be regarded as the results of 
fusion of only three color processes. This led to the development 
of several different theories, which are alike in their reliance 
on three separate color processes, but nevertheless define these 
processes quite differently. Furthermore, the fact that three pri- 
mar>’ colors sulBce to explain color vision does not eliminate the 
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possibility tint four or fi\e pnimries may be involved, as 
postulated by some other theories (Cf Geldard, 1953 } 

Tlie mathematical techniques of factor anal) sis are employed 
in order to construct and to test hypotheses about how a smaller 
number of determining factors may explam the relationships 
that are observed among a larger number of empmcal phe- 
nomena The starting point of such an analysis is a set of 
correlation coefficients, each of which represents an empirical 
(and hence fallible) determination of the strength of association 
between two of these phenomena We may assume that behmd 
each significant correlation there lies at least one causal influence 
which affects both of the variables that are mvolved However, 
the same causal influence may express itself in several of these 
correlahons For example, hot weather may increase the incidence 
of ice-cream sales and swimming pool attendance, as well as the 
sale of camping equipment and week end automobile acci 
dents On the other hand, a stogie correlation ma) be the 
result of more than one common influence The correlation 
between grades received in different school subjects results 
partly from the mfluence of general intelligence, and partly 
from the influence of study habits In the effort to arrive 
at a parsimonious eTplanation of the observed relationships, 
vve may ask ourselves the question, “What is the minimum num 
ber of separate causal influences which must be assumed to 
underhe the matrix of correlation coefficients between all the 
variables which vve have observed^ Assummg that tne correla- 
tions themselves are accurate, it is possible to give an unarn 
biguous mathematical answer to this question Usually, the 
number of factors which are so mdicated wall be smaller than 
the number of variables with which vve started, and this fact 
represents a simplification of the problem vve face m trymg to 
imderstand the relationships among aZl the variables As soon as 
vve have answered the first question, vve are confronted by 
another “To what extent does each of the factors influence each 
of the vanables?” Just as it is possible to construct a \anety of 
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color %'ision theories each of which is based on the assumption 
of three color processes, so it is possible in every case to set 
ep a large number of mathematically correct hypotheses as 
to how the influence of the different factors might be distributed. 
Fortunately, many of these hypotheses can be dismissed imme- 
diately as psychologically implausible, but sound judgment is 
needed to select the most likely hypothesis among those which 
remain, and in complex situations agreement is not easily reached. 
Like other statistical methods, factor analysis will offer its best 
yield when an investigation has been designed to give proper 
scope to its powers. 

Let us now illustrate the application of factor analyses to a 
very simple example in the field of temperament. In Chapter 6, 
we reported certain findings by Bayley on the consistency of 
crj'ing by human infants. Table 8.1 reproduces the correlations 


Table 8 1. Correlations of crying scores for successive quarters 
of the first year of life. (Based on Bayley, 1932.) 



11 

in 

IV 

I 

.35 


.15 

II 


.26 

.18 

III 



.66 


which she reported between crying scores for different quarters 
of the first year of life. Examining this table, we may reason as 
follows; The sizable correlation between scores for the first 
and second quarters of the year gives some evidence of tem- 
peramental cionsistency even at that early stage. The muc^ 
higher correlation bet\veen scares for the third and fourth 
quarters demonstrates the presence of an even stronger factor 
which is makmg for consistency in later infancy. However, the 
negUgible correlation beh^een scores for the first and fourth 
quimers shows that whatever is responsible for consistency in 
early infancy is not the same as what is responsible for con- 
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rfstency in later infancy. Hence, at least hvo different factors 
are responsible for the obsers'ed correlations. 

^\'hen we deal with a large number of variables, it is rarely 
possible to perceive the relaUonships among them wi*out 
making resort to the mathematical technique of factor analysis. 
The data of this illustrative e.xample are inadequate for a senous 
study of this sort, first because of the small number of variables, 
and second because the correlations are based on too few cas«, 
and are therefore not sufEcienUy stable. Nevertheless, they do 
yield results which have aU the clarity that might be desire 
in a demonstration problem. In the ne.vt f-- 
shall eirplain the purpose of the different steps of 
a geneS svay. hut the serious reader, if he .not aheady f^ 
Jth the technique of factor analysis, nnll 
the Appendix of this chapter to read a 

The first part of a factor analysis consists 
phases, which may be caUed the 

In the extraction phase, one fai^r . ertacte^ ^ 

succeeding testing phase, a chec , . , i,ppn nreNaously 
factor, together svith all other factors variance which is 

extracted, suffices to explain all the common 
represented in the correlations. IVhen that -PP^ 
caL. the determination of the ^^ZZse. 

factors that must be assumed is «>“P’'=*^ , ^„,anibiguous 

the computational routine leads, as expec 

indication that at least ^vo factors are P/“f ’ “J Xtonships. 

thantsvoneedbepost^edto^^th^^;^^^^^ 

As each factor is to effect, coefficients 

is obtained, one for each v^a - fables and the hypo- 

of correlations betiveen “'P“^toctors in the problem (in 
thetical factor. The loadings ^„tement of the information 

this case, tivo) constitute a fuU toadings. have 

in the correlations. Just as e f ^ ’ correlaUons can be 

been derived from the these loadings 

calculated from the factor loadings. However, tn 
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(whidi are called the loadings of unrolated facAois, in Table S.S) 

Tabi£ 8.2. Summary of results of a factor analysis of the 

correlations in Table 8.1. 



Loadings of 

Loadings of 

Proportion of 



nnrotated 

rotated 

variance ex- 


Test 

factors 

factors 

plained 



A 

B 

A' 


by A' 

by B' 

h- 

I 

.470 

.399 

.61 

.10 

.37 

.01 

,38 

n 

.499 

.363 

.60 

,15 

.36 

.02 

.38 

III 

.748 

-.322 

.23 

.78 

.03 

.61 

.66 

IV 

.687 

-.438 

.11 

.81 

.01 

.66 

.67 


represent only one way in which t\vo factors could give rise 
to the correlations \vith which we started. As a matter of fact, 
Use distribution of loadings has a pattern whicii depends more 
on the computational method than on the underlying psycho- 
logical realities. In particular, the negative loadings on the second 
factor are an inevitable consequence of the method of analysis 
which was used, and they do not imply the presence of a bipolar 
psychological dimensiou. In other words, the first part of the 
analysis results in a mathematically sound but psychologically 
misleading hypothesis. 

(It is at point that we would urge the reader to study 
the Appendix to this chapter, where the computations for this 
example are given in detail, and explained for those who are 
willing to pause )ust a little as they read. ) 

Since there are only two common factors, the relationships 
among the four tests may be represented in a two-dimensional 
mathematical model. In Figure 8,1, the vertical and horizontal 
axes represent the two factors which emerged from the pre- 
litmnaiy solution. Each lest is located according to its pro- 
jections on these axes, which are its loadings on the factors. The 
interpretation of the factors proceeds by manipulation of this 
mathematical model, and is quite literally a “rotation of axes.” 
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"When we put the axes into new positions, we get a "new slant" 
on the relationships among the tests, without changing their 
absolute positions relative to each other. Therefore no rotation 
can be called wrong, but some rotations may be better than 
others, because they define factor dimensions which are more 
meaningful to us. 

Hie dimensions which we have selected are defined by a 
couQterclochwise rotation of both axes through an angle of 40 
degrees. The projections of the tests upon these new axes appear, 
in the table, as their loadings on the rotated a.xes. A' and B'. 
The rotated factors explain neither more nor less than the 
unrotated factors, but they offer an explanation which is superior 
in the sense riiat it seems more consistent with the general body 
of our knowledge about crying infants. It seems especially con- 
sistent with Bayley's statement that "the children tended to cry 
for different reasons at different ages," at first mainly for such 
reasons as fatigue and colic jpain, but later “from fear of the 
strange situation and dislike of unusual handling." FoUo\ving 
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this clue, we designate the factor which is prominent in early 
infancy (Tests I and If) as physical health, and the one which 
is prominent in later infancy (Tests III and IV) as social 
adjustment. 

The next two columns of Table 8,2 give the squared values 
of the loadings of the rotated factors. These represent the pro- 
portion of variance in each variable— that is, in each quarter of 
the year— which is associated with each of the factors. The sum 
of these values for each test is the communality, and it is grati- 
fying that these sums agree closely with the original estimates 
(see Appendix). The extent by which these figures fall short of 
unity indicates the proportion of the variance in each test which 
cannot be attributed to either of the common factors. This is 
a reminder of the incompleteness of our knowledge. We must 
never slip into the error of supposing that a phenomenon has 
been explained because we have found 2 or 20 factors which, 
taken together, still account only for the lesser part of the total 
variance. 

This simple case illustrated the two separate phases of any 
factor analysis; determining the number of factors that must 
be assumed, and then attempting a psychological definition of 
the factors. The larger the number of factors, the more difficult 
will this second task become, so that differences of interpretation 
will frequently arise. 

The Analysis of Introversion 

The first application of factor analysis to problems in the field 
of temperament and personality dealt with definition of the 
concept of introversion. The terms introversion and extraversion 
were introduced into modem psychology by Jung (1923). He 
defined them as two opposing trends in mental activity, one or 
the other of which often predominates to the point that it may 
properly be called the persons typical mode of response. The 
mental activity of the extravert is outward-directed— "the object 
works like a magnet upon the tendencies of the subject,” In 
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extreme cases, the person loses himself altogether in the things 
of the outside world, so that his owm character seems to be 
determined altogether by them. The mental actiWty of the intro- 
vert is inward-directed—" as thou^ energy were flowing away 
from the object, as if the subject %vere a magnet which would 
draw the object to itself." In these brief summary statements, 
we have spoken of mental activity rather than of thinking, 
because Jung himself distinguishes four basic lands of mental 
activity— thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition— and four 
corresponding lands of introversion or extraversion. But whether 
an individual tends to deal with reah'ty basically in terms of logic 
or of value, as sensory experience or on the basis of unconscious 
intuitive disposib'ons, he may still do so in either an introvert 
or an extrav'ert manner, turning attention chiefly toward inner or 
outer reality. 

The distinction which Jung made between what he called the 
four function types has received little attention except from his 
immediate folloi.vers, but the concept of the opposition of intro- 
version and extraversion, which he called general attitude types, 
became not only a focal point of research but also a common- 
place addition to the conversation of every educated layman. 
Tests of introversion soon became the most popular form of 
personality test, although it was evident from their very low 
intercorrelations that there was very little agreement as to the 
meaning of this term. These tests were almost all of the self- 
inventory type, with items which would give a score for intro- 
version if answered in one w’ay, for extraversion if answered in 
the other. Thus the unidimensionaUty of introversion-eTtraversfon 
was assumed in their constructioD, This is consistent %vith Jungs 
o\vn statements, which always emphasize the diametric opposition 
of introvert and extravert tendencies, and certainly seem to imply 
that any person can be located, at least as regards bis conscious 
attitudes, on a continuum stretching from one extreme to the 
odier. It is unjust to charge him with the error of assuming that 
the distnbution of men on this continuum is bimodal, for he 
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freely recognizes that most people occupy intermediate positions. 
However, he does thinh of introversion and extraversion as 
having a necessarily reciprocal relationship, so that if we know 
the extent to which an individual is introverted in his attitudes, 
we also know the extent to which he is extraverted. It was 
therefore reasonable to devise tests which were intended to 
measure the single dimension of introversion-extraversion. 

In the hands of American ps>'chologists, the concept of intro- 
version. soon became almost identical with that of neurotic 
tendency. Do^vney (1926) found that psychologists who charac- 
terized themselves as introvert also tended to diaracterize them- 
selves as emotionally less stable than those who characterized 
themselves as extravert Heidbreder (1930) showed that intro- 
verts quite generally agreed that extravert traits were more 
desirable. The Thurstones (1930) found that “the less serious 
forms of neurotic maladjustments have the characteristics or- 
dinarily known as introversion.** On Bemreuter*s Personality 
Inventory (1933b), which induded scales for Introversion, Neu- 
rotic Tendency, Dominance, and Self-sufficiency, the agreement 
beUveen the first two scales was so high that they must be 
regarded as practically identical. These findings were not really 
in conflict with Jrmg’s definitioD, for he himself described the 
introvert as not merely shy, but ineffectual and fearful in his 
relabonships wth other persons and with inanimate things. This 
is the more remarkable since he frequently shows a strong prefer- 
ence for introversion over extraversion as a way of living. In 
Modem Han in Search of a Soul (1933), he implies that the 
introverts disadvantage is a fault of our cnilture because of the 
premium it places on extra\ersion. 

This was the situation which invited some of the first applica- 
tions of factor analysis to a problem in the sphere of personality. 
The questions which such analysis might answer, in whole or in 
part, were: Is there a unitary dimension of introversion-extra- 
version? If not, what are the principal factors that influence 
beharior which is ordinarily classified as introversive? To what 
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degree do neurotic behavior and introversion have the same 
determinants? 

Actually, the very construction of the Bemreuter Inventory 
implicitly recognized something of the factorial approach, te 
four dimensions were defined by criterion groups of subjects 
who were high and low scorers on as many different tests: tte 
Thurstone Personality Schedule, which is ° 

tendency (Thurstone and Tliurstone, 1930); e p 

Study, a measure of the =^«"dant-submlssive dnnensmn 

port, 1928); Lairds C2, a test of introversion (Laud 192^, 

the Bemreuter Self-sufficiency Test (B^euter, 

items of the inventory were assigned '"luntisW 

of the four scales, depending on how weU each .tens 

between the “higk” and the Tows on f ^ 

tests. This implies some recognition that each of the iteM 

multiple determination. There would “X'the 

that 4e set of dimensions adopted a pnon was the best 

purpose of shoiving tto g^!"Xowe'd ’ that virtually 

all the information gamed from the tsemr 

owed much of its popularity to its He 

adequately stated in terms o Self-confl- 

developed two relatively m ep mpasiued on the Bem- 

dence and Sociability. Introvers.on, "f ^ 0 * of these 
renter Inventory, represents a ow distinct 

scales, and it is thus shoivn to ,,hich is 

elements. The active interest m appear as 

the central point in Jung’s e ra ^ amusing fact, as 
a factor in the Bemreuter , pjoach is generally 

well as an indication of how e ac j-jj^^agan’s research, 

misunderstood, that as an 8™' Bemreuter Inventory 
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administered it to college men and women. The factor analysis of 
correlations between the items gave evidence of a large number 
of factors. Three factors which were clearly indicated are: a 
tendency to emotional depression or moodiness, which approxi- 
mates Flanagans dimension of Self-confidence, the negative pole 
of which is heavily loaded with emotional instability; social 
introversion, or tendency to avoid wide social experience, which 
corresponds to Flanagan’s dimension of Sociability; and thinking 
introversion, or tendency to reflective behavior. The last-named 
factor is the nearest to introversion in Jung’s original sense, 
although we must remember that it is his contention that em- 
phasis on intellectualization may have either an introvert or an 
extravert expression. 

It is evident from such analyses that what was instrumentally 
defined as introversion, through the medium of tests, is almost 
identical with the syndrome of cerebrotonia which Sheldon was 
later to describe as displaying inhibitedness, desire for conceal- 
ment, and high intellectual interest. However, Jung’s theoretical 
justification for this syndrome is very different from Sheldon’s, 
and more difficult to sustain. For Sheldon, defensiveness is the 
central feature, and this can be seen to be operative in each of 
the factors defined by Flanagan or by Guilford, For Jung, the 
central feature is the subjective orientation of interest, which 
leads to defensiveness as a secondary consequence. ( Compare 
his use of the concept of compensation, p. 292,) 

These pioneer applications of factor analysis to problems of 
temperament were the forerunners of many others. 

The Factors of Temperament 

In this section, we shall chiefly consider the contributions of 
three men who have pursued the problem of the definition of 
the major factors of temperament, through the technique of 
factor analysis, with exceptional vigor. A thorough evaluation 
of their results would involve us in a difficult technical discussion, 
and would in any case be premature. We shall try, however, to 
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indicate the extent of their agreements, and to understand the 
reasons for their disagreements. What comes out of a factor 
analysis depends, of course, on what is put into it at the start, 
and the important differences between the findings of Guilford, 
Cattell, and Eysenck do not depend so much on differences in 
the factoring technique as on the different ways in which they 
choose tlie basic data for their studies. 

The work of Guilford and his collaborators has been concerned 
xvith practical problems of test construction, and it consists 
essentially in a refined cluster analysis of the types of items that 
are commonly included in questionnaire tests of personality. 
It has led to the definition of 13 temperamental v’ariables, and 
to the construction of a battery of tests for their measurement 
(Guilford, I94S), The Guilford Inventory STDCR yields scores 
for social introversion, thinking introversion, and emotional de- 
pression, as well as c>'clord disposition, or tendency to fluctuation 
of mood, and rhathynua, or carefree and excitement-loxing tem- 
perament. The Guilford-Martin Inventory GAMIN similarly 
measures general activity drive, ascendance-submission, mas- 
culinity-femininity, inferiority feeling or self-confidence, and 
nervousness as opposed to calm. The remaining dimensions are 
agreeableness or friendly disposition, cooperativ'e disposition, 
and objectivity as opposed to subjectivism in general outlook. 

A process of this sort can be continued indefinitely and, as 
the dimensions multiply, one must either make a more or less 
arbitrary decision as to their relative importance or attempt, 
by some analytic procedure, to reduce their number uothout 
sacrificing any significant amoimt of their predictive value, in 
much the same ^vay that Flanagan reduced Bemreuters four 
dimensions to two. Lovell (1945) undertook such a reductionist 
study. She obtained the intercorxelations of the IS scores as 
found in a population of 200 college students, and discovered 
that underlying these 13 factors there were 6 superfaclors, or 
second-order factors, as they are now more common!)’ called. 

Two of these proved, after rotation, to be of relatively httle im- 
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portance. The names which Lovell proposes for the others are 
Drive-restraint, Realism, Emotionality, and Social adaptability. 
We may regard them as the approximate equivalents, respec- 
tively, of aggressiveness, iiihibitoiy control, fearfulness, and 
afhliative tendency. 

Lovell’s basic data were also utib'zed by Thurstone (1951), 
in a somewhat differently oriented investigation of the question 
whether Guilford’s 13 variables could be regarded as reasonably 
independent. He reached the conclusion that at most nine dimen- 
sions were justified, and that two of these accounted for so 
little of the variance that for practical purposes they could be 
ignored. He designated the remaining dimensions as Active, 
Vigorous, Impulsive, Dominant, Stable, Sociable, and Reflective, 
and he used these as the dimensions of the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule. 

CattelVs work has been marked by an effort at exhaustive 
exploration of the whole field of individuahty. He has not been 
content to analyze only those aspects of behavior which have 
already drawn the attention of psychologists. Instead, he took 
as his starting point the list of almost 18,000 trait names and 
related terms in the English language which had been compiled 
by Allport and Odbert (1936). By ehminating repetitious terms 
and clustering those that are closely related, Cattell (1946) 
reduced the Allport and Odbert list to 160 traits. However, he 
also nohced some gaps in this extensive vocabulary of personal 
description, which had been built up by many generations to 
serve the varied needs of social intercourse, literary communica- 
tion, and medical diagnosis. He found it necessary to make 11 
additions in order to take account of certain aspects of individ- 
uality which figure prominently in contemporary psychological 
research, but have not yet found their way into the standard 
dictionaries He regards these 171 traits as comprising “a kind 
of Basic English for the complete description of personality” and 
he designates them as the personality sphere." This is a puzzling 
term for anyone who is unaccustomed to think of a sphere 
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otherwise than as a three-dimensional object, Cattells person- 
ality sphere is actually a hypersphere in a space of 171 dimen- 
sions, and all his furtlier research may be regarded as an effort 
to reduce the dimensionality of this hypersphere, by isolating 
a smaller number of dimensions which may be adequate for 
the description of at least the major aspects of individuality. 

More than 100 of these traits are expressed in terms of opposite 
poles, such as patient-impatient, cynical-idealistic, enthusiastic- 
apathetic, courageous-cowardly. Each is accompanied by a 
cluster of related terms, and these are rarely so synonymous 
that one feels quite satisfied to have them all absorbed into a 
single dimension. It is doubtful, therefore, whether a basic 
vocabulary for the description of personality can be reduced to 
fewer than several hundred words. (As an aside, we may mention 
that Gough (1950), basing himself largely on Cattell’s prior 
work, has prepared an Adjective Check List of SOO words. This 
is designed to facilitate obtaining personality descriptions from 
relatively untrained persons, and it has proved to be a valuable 
research instrument. ) However, a useful hst need not necessarily 
be exhaustive, and Cattell pressed steadily forward toward his 
objective of defining the primary dimensions of personality. 

He next organized the 171 traits of the personality sphere into 
35 clusters, trying to retain all the major "surface traits" of 
personality, whose relationships might reveal the underlying 
source traits. These 35 traits became the basis of ratings which 
were assigned to 20S adult male subjects, of varied soda) back- 
grounds. Each subject was rated by 2 judges, and each judge 
rated only 1 group of 16 men whom he knew well from long 
acquaintance. The analysis of the resulting correlations indicated 
a need for 12 factors. Howcvct, a number of these proved in 
the process of rotation to be “cooperative factors,” which overlap 
to a considerable degree, so that the final list includes several 
factors in which the cyclothyme-schizothyme (that is, sociable 
vs. seclusive or hostile) contrast is prominent, and several in 
which the major contrast is between mature control of emotion 
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and an immature absence of control. It is difficult, with all good 
will, to form a dear conceptioB of tbe distinctions which Cattell 
maVes among these presumable "source” traits. Of course, Cattell 
does not pretend that they are clear, but only that something very 
like them appears to be necessary, and that further research 
should help to clarify’ them. An attempt is made in Figure 8.2 



Ficuac 8.-. How Cattell's primary source traits, or factors, share 
relatively high loaiiiiigs of the surface traits from which they were 
developed. See text for explanahon. 


to show their interrelations, by indicating the extent to which 
they share the same surface traits. This chart is based upon 
CattelVs listing of five to eight surface traits for each source 
trait, as au aid to its definition. Eat* line on the chart represents 
the sharmg of one surface trait by two source traits, in that 
listing. A broken Ime Indicates that the loadings are opposite in 
dnecUon. Factor B. Intelligence, and Factor K, which is defined 
as Cultured mind vs. Bootishness. have not been included in 
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the chart, because they are obviously not factors of temperament, 
and including them would make the chart needlessly more com- 
plicated without changing its basic pattern. The short names that 
are given to the source traits, or factors, are meant to be only 
siiggestive, and not to replace Cattells longer bipolar desig- 
nations. 

If we examine this chart with the expectation that the major 
temperamental dimensions which were indicated by the com- 
parative and de^'elopmenlal approach of the earlier chapters 
should be represented here, we are not disappointed. At the top 
of the chart there is a strong constellation of factors reflecting 
aflSliative tendency. The negative poles of these factors all express 
in varying degrees the coldness, aloofness, and hostib'ty of the 
schizoid temperament At the bottom of tbe chart, there is a 
pair of related factors which represent inhibitory control. Inci- 
dentally, the factor of intelligence, which we have omitted, is 
also strongly bound to each of these, as might be ej^ected. 
Between, there is dominance, which stands relatively apart, and 
a weaker constellation which might be termed emotionality, 
which centers on anxiety or fearfulness. It might be objected 
that if the emotionality factors were designated by their favor- 
able poles, their bonds to the control factors would be positive 
rather than negative. However, the choice of polarity was not 
arbitrary, but follows Cattells own usage by selecting the first 
pole named by him in each factor designation, and this may be 
presumed to be the one that is more prominent in the factor. 

In any case, there is abundant evidence from other sources that 
control and emotionality are two distinct, though interacting, 
aspects of temperament. Thus while Gatteli's work indicates the 
need for more detailed analysis of temperamental dispositions, 
it does not invalidate the simpler overall picture which we have 
already formed. 

It is interesting to compare Catlell s results with those reported 
by Fiske (1949), who analyzed three sets of ratings which were 
based on 22 rating scales that were taken, with only a fe^v slight 
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modifications, from Cattell. The scales were chosen so that each 
of CatteU’s 1£ factors should be represented by at least 2 vari- 
ables, and thus have a chance to ewdence itself. The subjects 
were 128 clinical psychologist trainees engaged in an intensive 
week-long assessment program. Hence, they were individuals 
who had some psychological sophistication, and who had already 
been screened in such a manner that one would not expect to 
find obwous unfavorable personality characteristics in any of 
them. The three sets of ratings included self-ratings by these 
trainees, ratings of each by several ^team-mates in the group 
who had dose contact during the pro^am, and ratings by highly 
qualified psychologist observers. Each set of ratings yielded five 
factors, and two of these proved, after independent rotations, to 
be strikingly similar in all three sets. These are identified by 
Fiske as Social Adaptability and Emotional Control, the parallels 
to Cattell’s A and C factors. Two factors in each set showed a 
less striking correspondence, and these were designated as 
Conformity and Inquiring Intellect Perhaps the appearance of 
these factors is due to the special population used and frie very 
special situation in which the study was carried out. The fifth 
factor in each set of ratings contains some elements of assertive- 
ness, imtiative, confident self-expression, or the like. We may 
therefore look upon it as an expression of Dominance, but it took 
rather different forms in the self-ratings, ratings by team mates, 
and the ratings by psychologists. 

In Cattell’s recent work, ratings have given way to objective 
tests, or behavior samples derived from experimental test situa- 
tions. He still makes the same effort to cover the whole domain 
of personality in a broad, random fashion, and still arrives, friere- 
fore, at rather lengthy lists of factors which are not too clearly 
defined. His interpretation of these tends still to be influenced 
by his confidence in the 12 factors which he defined on the 
basis of what may be called his pilot rating study. 

The work of Eysenck (1947, 19^2, 1953) is not exploratory, 
but is a planned effort to demonstrate the pervasive influence 
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of certain selected dimensions. He has given most attention to 
the dimension of control, which he prefers to define in its 
negative sense, as neuroticism. His basic project (1947) “ 
extensive program of research was the analysis of psychiatry 
ratings of 700 hospitalized neurotics, on 39 selected variables. 
Data on many other variables were equally available and it is 
difficult to understand why he elected to include such dimensions 
as "age above 30” and "exposure to bombing,” which turned out 
in any case to contribute very little to the defimtion of fartors 
in preference to such others as “rebelMous or aggreye and 
“psychopathic personahty.” Whatever his principle of selection 
was. it must have influenced the outcome, which ys already 
determined in part by the circumstance that the populati™ bemg 
studied consisted wholly of seriously neurotic persons The ta^ 
torial analysis of this data led to the extraction of ^ 8“^' 
factor, and three bipolar factors P'^S^essivy 
importance. This factor pattern is the rtoeot res^t of ie rnetod 
used, and might be altered considerably f 

However, at the time when he first reported this 
was openly skeptical of the rotational methods ^ad b 

introdLed by Thurstone and which were m gyyj ^ by 
American factorists. His mediodological approa^ led ly to 
dismiss tsvo of the four factors as “^0 00 ^ 

“““ riLT ttrr4x -tttey- 

dyliymra. and regarded it as ^ expre^ion of 

extravert dimension, which is here e ^^averts and 

symptomatology wUch a „aujotic. Subsequently 

introverts, respectively, wh y of Thurslones 

(1953), Eysenck tecogryed Interpretation, 

position, but be saw no d ^ j^ators. and con- 

However, Cattell (1945; of his O'nti 

eluded that they were probably the ^ expresses 

Factors B. C. F. and I. 

an understandable surprise that Factor A, m 
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cydothyme or sociability dimension, is absent, since in research 
with normal subjects it is usuallj the most promment dimension 
Its absence not only m this study but in all of EysencVs worh 
must be taken to mdicate the limited range of the domam ^\hlch 
he IS mvesUgatmg Cattell is also quite positi\e in his judgment 
that none of the four factors m Eysenck’s study may properly 
be identified as mtroversion extraversion Howe\ er, Eysenck is 
supported on the mam pomt, namely, that he had isolated a 
dimension of control, which he called neuroticism 

In his later work, which still revoKes largely around the 
neuroticism factor, Eysenck introduced a method which he calls 
cntenon analysis, as a means of gmdmg the mterpretation of 
factors Hainng detemuned, for example, that neurotics m 
general tend to score high on a test of body-sway suggesfcibihty, 
and low on a test of darkness vision, he then fixes the position 
of the supposed neuroticism dimension in a factorial study with 
normal subjects, by rotating it so that suggestibility has a high 
positive loading on the rotated axis, and the test of darkness 
vision a high negative loading More precisely, he employs a 
rotation which results m the maximal positive mtercorrelation 
behieen loadmgs of the tests on the rotated axis, and their 
relative efficiency in discriminating betw een the criterion groups, 
that is, betiveen neurotics and nonneurotics Unfortunately, m its 
present development this method is apphcable only to the 
interpretation of one factor in any study, and Eysenck’s demon- 
stration of the neurotic and psychotic factors, in two separate 
studies, usmg a different selection of tests m each, does not meet 
the need for a meamngful organizabon of the total domam Cri- 
terion analysis, which he describes as an hj’pothetico-deductive 
method, is quite m contrast to the empirical tendency of most 
Amencan factonsts, who are stniung to de\elop more effecbie 
formal criteria for blind rotabon which can lead to consistent 
results in the hands of different workers Its results deserve 
senous attenbon, but they leave us to a degree uncertam whether 
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the invesUgator has penetrated the mystery of nature, or forced 

it to his will. , , , , • • j 

In any discussion of this kind, it should be home in mind 
that any set of axes, rotated or unrotated, is just as correct as 
any other, although one may be more useful than another 
Indeed, ivith the same data, one set of reference axes may be 
more useful for one purpose, and another set 
purpose. In the long run, those 

which give rise to similar reference axes for different sets of 
Imtrable data-that is, to points of view tbatjia™ -de 

ay‘ fb" f ^fshlX“ 

that we have yet to tural a<n-eement that we 

Under these circumstances, the anaount gr 

temperament is not mconsider • V ^ aggressive, 

ances of the importance of dispositions to affihative agp 
fearful, and controlled {or bnpak.ve Wiavioj^^to 
called friendliness, sociaUty, or cydo ym ^ 
ascendance, dominance, or 

timidity, depression, or, m a imoulsiveness or maturity 

choUc desurgency”; the four mi^ dimensions which 

or neuroUcism; yot “ . J j^ajs and of human infants 

appear as basic in the behadoro^anunab^^^^ adult human 

show themselves repeatedly 
behavior. 

DlXlENSIONS OF MAUAHAPriVE BeHAVIOR 

u- hnsts have westled with tlie task 
Through the years, psycbiatns jn the modem 

of classifying the varieties of me i differences 

period, the vieivpoint b- J/X 'vell are not differ- 

between the mentally i According to this view, the forms 

ences of land, but of degree. According 
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of neurosis and psychosis must be regarded as extreme develop- 
ments of the same processes of adjustment which healthy persons 
use. The categories of psychiatric diagnosis should therefore 
constitute a useful system of dimensions for the description of 
normal personality. 

One consideration which may be urged against such a recom- 
mendation « the fact that the categories of psychiatric diagnosis 
are unsatisfactory even for their primary purpose. Experience 
shows to they are unreliable in apphcaUon, and one evident 
reason or this is the fact that the characteristic symptoms of 
^errat ahnormahties, and not infrequently of those which are 
toght to be incompatible, are seen together in the same person. 

demonstrates that these categories 
cannot usefully be taken as representing types of people, it offers 
• sccepting them as definitions of factors of 

til remains true that each of us may see 

tli^ r'n ^ personification of aU his behavioral tendencies in 
P^P^ation of a mental hospital. 

trt -iIt, ^ ^ sound point of view ( and we prefer 

'VI 0 judgment upon it at this point), it is certain that 
ome acquaintance w-ith the dimensions of maladaptive behavior 
defined by psychiatrists, is a necessary part of 
of Tin psychologist who works \vith problems 

anvt^^ personality. It would be inappropriate for us to attempt 

va^s cTr f u 

to oil ^ behavior. Nevertheless, we shall try briefly 

onlrf PcrsonaUty Inventory (MMPI) is 

“raU ptchT-'f -d ^dely n ed 

ct Its future suct^rtol 
^any itemx 
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dieting that they would be found useful in the development of 
future scales. Events have shown that their expectations were 
justified, and in later chapters we shall take note of some examples 
of such special scales which have been developed for the MMPI, 
in the course of many research apph'cations. Here we are inter> 
ested only in eight basic scales which purport to measure the 
dimensions of abnormal behavior. We shall not consider either 
the masculinity-femininity scale, which is sometimes useful in 
the detection of homosexuality, or the several validation scales, 
which constitute one of the tests most important contributions 
from a technical point of view. 

Each of the scales with which we are concerned represents a 
selection of those items, from more than 500 which are included 
in the inventory, which significantly differentiate hospitalized 
patients who carry a given diagnostic label from a control group 
which is a sample of the nonbospitalized population. The cri- 
terion groups were taken from the population of a large state 
mental hospital. The principal dimensions of the test were there- 
fore never in doubt. Hiey are the administrative categories 
established by the hospital. An important reason for this plan is 
that the test was intended primarily as a diagnostic instrument 
in studying hospital admissions. But the subsequent acceptance 
of the MMPI in general use for the study of normal persons is 
based, as we have already indicated, on the assumption that the 
factors of normal behavior are the same as those of abnormal 
behavior. 

Capsule descriptions of the eight scales wth which we are 
concerned are given in Table S.3. One cannot read tliis table 

Table 8.3. Descriptions of Certain MMPI Scales 
(Based on Tyler, 1951) 

Depressed: Depression, dejection, discouragement, de- 

spondency. 

Hypochondriasis; Concern over bodJy functions, concern about 

health, tendency to^\'a^d physical complaint. 
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dieting that they would he found useful in the development of 
future scales. Events have shown that their e.xpectations were 
justified, and in later chapters we shall take note of some examples 
of such special scales which have been developed for the 
in the course of many research applications. Here we are inters 
ested only in eight basic scales which purport to measure the 
dimensions of abnormal behavior. We shall not consider either 
the masculinity-femininity scale, which is sometimes useful in 
the detection of homosexuality, or the several vahdation scales, 
which constitute one of the test’s most important contributions 
from a technical point of view. 

Each of the scales with which we are concerned represents a 
selection of those items, from more than 500 which are mcluded 
in the inventory, which significantly differentiate hospitalized 
patients who carry a given diagnostic label from a control group 
which is a sample of the nonhospitalized population The cri- 
terion groups ivere taken from the population of a large state 
mental hospital. The principal dimensions of the test were there- 
fore never in doubt. They are the admim'strative categories 
established by the hospital. An important reason for this plan is 
fhat the test was intended primarily as a diagnostic instrument 
in studying hospital admissions. But the subsequent acceptance 
of the MMPI in general use for the study of normal persons is 
based, as we have already indicated, on the assumption that the 
factors of normal behavior are the same as those of abnormal 
behavior. 

Capsule descriptions of the eight scales \vith which we are 
concerned are given in Table 8 3. One cannot read this table 

Table 8.3. Descriptions of Certain Scales 

(Based on Tyler, 1951) 

Depressed. Depression, de^tion, discjouragement, de- 

spondency. 

Hypochondriasis: Concern over bodily functions, concern about 

health, tendency toward physical complaint. 
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Tabix 8.3. Descriptions o£ Certain MMPI Scales- (Confinwod^ 


Hysteria: 


Psychopathic deviate: 

Paranoid: 

Psychasthenic: 


Immature, unrealistic, amenable to group 
ideas, Idndly, courteous, naive, needs social 
acceptance. 

Irresponsible, undependable, impulsive, ego- 
centric, defiant, asocial, individualistic. 

Aggressive, critical, irritable, moody, sensi- 
tive, sensitive to criticism. 

Apprehensive, tense, hesitant, insecure, self- 
conscious, feelings of inadequacy. 


Schizoid: 


Bashful, svilhdraNvn, oversensitive, secretive, 
cautious. 


Hypomanic: Confident, hypersensitive, not persistent, ag- 

gressive, charming, expansive. 


carefully without becoming aware that there is much overlap 
among these categories. This is particularly evident %vith respect 
to depression and hypochondriasis, and also with respect to 
schizoid tendency and psychasthenia. These are actually eight 
symptom complexes with many common elements. If we select 
almost any arbitrary pair, it is possible to find items of the 
inventory which contribute similarly to both scales. This is due 
in part to an essential ambiguity in many items, which permits 
them to he iiU.erpreted differently by differently-minded persons. 
A very striking example of this is provided by the one item 
which, when judged “true,” scores for both depression and hypo- 
mania. When the manic individual says, “I work under a great 
deal of tension, he is testifying to the inner excitement which 
drives him, but when the depressed individual says the same 
thing, he is testifying to the great effort he must expend to do 
anything at all, against the weight of his physiological inertia. 
With all possible allowance for confusions of tbis sort, it remains 
true that these are not basic behavioral tendencies but symptom 
syndromes. The general factorial approach prompts us to inquire 
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whether they may be the expressions of a smaller number of 
basic determinants. 

Before considering the available eWdence on the factors which 
underlie the dimensions of maladaptive behavior, we should 
like to point out certain relationships which exist among these 
syndromes. Some, though by no means all, of the contrasts and 
similarities among them are schematized in the follo^ving listing. 
Here each category is to be thought of as in some important sense 
opposite to the category with which it is paired horizontally, 
and in some important sense similar to the one with which it is 
paired vertically. 

Depressed Hypomanic 

Psj’chasthenic Psychopathic 


Hysteric Paranoid 

Hypochondriac Schizoid 


We shall consider them first line by Une. Depressive and manic 
trends are knoiiVii to occur in the same person at different times, 
and the reader is probably already familiar with the fact that this 
circumstance has given rise to the terms manic-depressive psy- 
chosis and cycloid personality. However, these two types of 
behavior fall at opposite ends of the ActiWty dimension which 
we studied in the last chapter, and they cannot occur simultane- 
ously. The opposition of p^chasthenic and psychopathic person- 
ality rests upon the fact that the Erst ( which is more commonly 
called compulsive personah'fy) is characterized by an overstrong 
conscience and obsessive worries, and the second b)’ a lack of 
social conscience and a nonchalant brashness of beharior. The 
hysteric is a basically friendly and quite suggestible indiridual, 
in sharp contrast to the paranoid, who is hostile, suspicious, and 
negativistio. Finally, the hypochrondiac utilizes his A\-orrisome 
self-concern in order to extract sympathy from others and tie 
them emotionally to him, while the schizoid individual with- 
draws from social contacts and exhibits at least superficially a 
lack of social responsiveness. Ending his gratifications in fantas)’ 
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rather than in social relationships. Turning now to a consideration 
of the vertical pairings, we note that depression and psychas- 
dienia are holh marhed by tendencies to self -blame. Hysteria and 
hypochondria are partners in self-pity. The manic and the 
psychopath may both be classified as self-promoting or self- 
aggrandizing individuals. The paranoid and the schizoid (so 
often joined in paranoid schizophrenia) show a common tend- 
ency to the elaboration of inteUectualized fantasies. When we 
compare the left-hand and right-hand columns, we see that all 
the entries on one side are characterized by strong social 
dependency, wbile those on the other side show a variety of 
aggressive or hostile behaviors. 

Such schematic characterizations can scarcely do justice to 
the complex symptomatology of these diseases. A few items taken 
from the test will not go a long way toward clarifying them, but 
they \vill help the reader to appreciate the general character of 
die test. (The items which appear below are quoted by per- 
mission of The Psychological Corporation, which publishes die 
MMPI, the copyright for which is held hy the University of Min- 
nesota.) Two items have been taken from each scale. Of these, 
one would be symptomabc when answered “true,” the other when 
answered “false.” They were selected by arbitrarily taking die 
shortest items which would meet these criteria, excluding those 
items which figiue on more than one scale It should be remem- 
bered that die assignment of items to one scale or another is based 
on empirical findings with the criterion groups, and not on logical 
or systematic grounds. The items are arranged here in alpha- 
betical order, and the reader may test his intuition by seeing 
if he can decide to which scales they belong. To make the task 
less difficult, it has been indicated for each item whether it is 
symptomatic when answered “true” or “false.” The correct 
answers will be found at the end of the chapter. 

1. Everything tastes the same. (T) 

2 I almost ne\er dream. (F) 

3. 1 am an important person. (T) 

4. I am easily embarrassed. (T) 
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5. I brood a great deal. (T) 

6. I enjoy children. (F) 

"s’. I <"> 

q Ihave agreatdealof stomach trouble (1) 

10. I have no enemies who really wish to arm m . 

11. I have used alcohol excessively. (1) 

12. I liked school. (F) 

13. I like to flirt. (F) 

14. It is safer to tot nohody. m (T) 

15. Much of the “ f^jmg «.eU 1 am cross. (F) 

16. SomeUmes when 1 am not teeimg 

The simplest manner of use ^ 

those dimensions of the test oto that of the 

above the expected normal limits ana pp to 

relevant hospitalized groups. o\ ’ ^ j it js therefore 
have several such scores in a rather than 

better practice to base a judgmen i_jjtating the dominant 

simply to accept the highest ““f„ from bemg 

tren^d in the by trained 

2rtrxrf f:SiL‘ much m .0 extensive hterature 

wHch has accumulated atouyts to the basic 

Let us return now to the P porting to certam 

variables which underhe ^ ^g^^t hypothesized 

contrasts and shoivn by Thurstone (1947) 

as many group factor . factors, one always needs 

that to determine a given “ppP^uon of his formula 

amuchlargernumberof vanabl^^eapph 

shows, for example, that “ ® in a satisfactory 

needed to determine 8 factors be desuable, 

manner. A much larger numbe^ofv^a to p^„n,ise of 

and they should being studied. Unless the 

throwing Ught on the telaUtm^P'^^b ^ 

number of factors present extremely waste- 

would imply that the Jj* diem clearly except by 

ful), it would not be possible to denne 
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a large-scale research which would include a number of other 
variables along with the MMPI scales. In a well-conceived 
program of this sort, some of the variables would be specifically 
designed to serve as reference variables to assist in the later 
interpretation, in accordance with some preliminary hypotheses 
being subjected to test. There have been no such thorough 
factor analyses of the MMPI and related data, and its full factor 
Structure therefore remains unlcnown. 

However, there have been two attempts to study its structure 
which do deserve attention. Wheeler, Little and Lehoer (1951) 
used the scores of 12 MMPI scales, including the Masculinity- 
femininity scale and several internal validation scales which we 
have not descrihed. They used two separate populations, one 
consisting of male neuiopsychiatric patients, the other of male 
college students. Tyler (1951) based his analysis on 15 scales, 
omitting the validation scales, but including half a dozen scales 
developed by other research workers, called Social introversion, 
Status, Prejudice, Academic achievement, Responsibility, and 
Dominance. His population consisted of female college students. 
As would be expected, more factors were indicated in Tyler's 
study than in the other. The results of both studies are not 
sufficiently clear to justify detailed presentation here, but they 
do seem to coincide in one important point: the two major 
factors indicated seem to be identifiable as a “neurotic” factor 
and a “psychotic” factor. These factors might also he designated 
as discomfort” and “irreahsm.” This is not to suggest that 
all of the many forms of personality disturbance may be 
assigried to one or another of these two major categories, hut 
rather that they may all be profitably looked upon as containing 
different admixtures of these two basic forms of maladjust- 
ment. 

Key to MMPI items. The first item listed for each scale is 
symptomatic when ans^vered “true.” and the second when an- 
swered “false.” Depression, 5 and 13; Hypomania, 3 and 16; 
Psychasthenia, 4 and 2, Psychopathic deviate, 11 and 12; Hys- 
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leria, 15 and 14; Paranoia. 7 and 10; Hypochondria, 9 and 8; 
Schizophrenia. 1 and 6. (See pages 176-177.) 

Appe-ndk to CHApmn 8: A CnosER Look at Factor ArrAr-Tsis 


aiustraaon that we offer, the ^ simpler explanaUon, but 

changed somewhat m order to centroid analysis carried 

the result obtained is idenUcal rwth *al of a «nttmQ 
out by Thurstone’s method. Indee , urocess! In this account, 

than Lersing the order of trvo P'f.T (a), (b). etc. 

we sball refer to the separate parts reported 

The correlations which appear i < > , crying by infants during 
by Bayley (1932), Sfersrf the tot year 

developmental T^et of scores for each timester 

of life. Hereafter, we shall speak ol tbe sec e ,i,at on 

as constituting a “test." %aa tim^correlations of one test 

any row, or in any °?® that the cells of the principrJ 

with each other test. It ^ , j. ,^yc suggests that some sort 

diagonal are Pf red toreaeh of these empty celk. 

of self-correlation should *>= /"'“™Xr let us stop to consider the 
on^rthe collations tiiat has been empmcally 

determined. 

c™ ,TI...tTative factor analysis. The 
^■^■a„?ri:;rera step-bystep explanation. 


(a) Original 

correlations 


(b) Completed 
matrix 


I 

n 

.35 

III 

.22 

^5 


.26 

S2. 

.IS 

.26 

.18 

.66 

.38 

.38 

.22 

.38 

.38 

.26 

.22 

.26 

.66 

.15 

,18 

.66 


.15 1.13 

.18 1.20 
.66 1.80 
.66 1.63 


5.78 
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Table 8,4. Computations for illustrative factor analysis.-(Confintjed) 


(c) Expected values. 

I 

.221 

.235 

.352 

.322 

1.13 

first hypothesis 

II 

.235 

.249 

.374 

.342 

1.20 

III 

.352 

.374 

.560 

.514 

1.80 


IV 

.322 

.342 

.514 

.472 

1.65 







5.78 

(d) First-factor 

I 

.159 

.145 

-.132 

-.172 

.00 

residuals 

n 

.145 

.131 

-.114 

-.162 

.00 


III 

-.132 

-.114 

.100 

.146 

.00 


IV 

-.172 

-.162 

.146 

.188 

.00 

(e) Residuals 

I 

.159 

.145 

.132 

.172 

.608 

after 

II 

.145 

.131 

.114 

.162 

.552 

reflection 

m 

.132 

.114 

.100 

.146 

.492 


IV 

.172 

.162 

.146 

.188 

.668 







2.320 

(f) Expected values, 

1 

.159 

.145 

.129 

.175 

.608 

second 

n 

.145 

.132 

.117 

.159 

.553 

hypothesis 

-III 

.129 

.117 

.104 

.142 

.492 


-IV 

.175 

.159 

.142 

.192 

.668 







2.321 

(g) Second-factor 

I 

.000 

.000 

.003 

-.003 

.000 

residuals 

II 

.000 

-.001 

-.003 

.003 

-.001 


III 

.003 

-.003 

-.004 

.004 

.000 


IV 

-.003 

.003 

.004 

-.004 

.000 

(h) Loadings of 

A 

.470 

.499 

.748 

.687 


unrotated 

B 

.399 

.363 

-.322 

-.438 


factors • 








•For loadings of lolated factors, and commonalities, see Table 8 2, 
page 158. 


A correlation coefficient is a measure of concomitant variation, or 
covariance. If a single causal factor is responsible for all the covariance 
between two tests, then the resulting correlation is the product of 
two numbers, each of which states die degree to which this factor is 
present among the determinants of one of the tests. For example, the 
TOrrelalion of .38, between the firet and second trimesters, may arise 
because some one factor is responsible for 76 percent of the de- 
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term, nation of one of them enables, and SO percent of ^^3 
bon of the other Anv other bro proporbons ^h^Xn^enrLnb 
would serae equally well Furthermore a 

erp^e^—'^arnTsrr -{5“ ? 

HSlSol fsTndirorthea^’b," testa Th.poss.hd,ty. 

shown by the following computabon 

( 56) ( 23) + ( 48) ( SO) = 38 

There . no hm.t to the number " "r*Xn",ttrded! 
created to explain a single correla Tmnv of these hypotheses 

mg ivith a number of related SSLrt a con- 

are mutually inconsistent By factor 

sistent set of hypotheses for all the o se empty cells m the 

Let us now return to a of the table, 

prmcipal diagonal To be of fte squared (that is, 

each of these /h<’“^^",XTth1 SLn’on factors This 
self multiphed) loadings of one t ^ symbolized h’ K 

value IS called the community °|*®f.’on^anls which the givm 
IS not influenced by any of those “ T ^ bomg studied At the 

test does not share with any of A fortunately we are able 

start of our svork it is an 

to estimate it mlh fair accura^ estmiate of the communality 

vement rule that a usuaUy "vith any other Wnt* 

of any test is the highest c»rrelahon ^ ioivn m (b) 

mg m these values, ‘’’’'‘“"m, medmd of esbmate has not been 
It should be emphasized that r" of our analysis We 

gmded by any hypothesis r<«^^S ^ ,ostified because simite 
have snnply made some ^ ^ jj gooses are gr^'T 

guesses have proved shall see. at the end otjlhe 


guesses have proved he pmi m v ^oe. 

maccurate, that fact '”^,®PPf ’ ^f-g prospect of Siui,‘"o - - 

analysis, and sve Isl^sbmates prose to be sery 

With new estimates In this ca , . 


satisfactory , . j nirttriz ue sum eai^* 

Having thus completed the m ^ 

also the grand surn for <hc cnto^ Although we shall 

column sums ^^ould be x ^^Tltlng them . 

refer to column sums, we rh^U ^ q,gre is only one factor 

We now adopt the We do not know the , 

which IS common to all the trab W ^ gUgsrs Ui correct, ea* 
this factor, but we do know that if » lootings, plus a discrepancy 

S:^m (i.) ‘he product of ,.,^Uie^ 


, each row, and enter 
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show the same row-to row and column tocolumn proportionality 
which appears in the marginal sums If the reader is familiar with 
the method of computing expected values for contingency tables, he 
already knows the method by which these values may be obtained The 
necessary formula is 


expected cell value = 


(column sum) (row sum) 
(grand sum) 


For example (113) (120) — 578 = 235 The results appear in 
j^), and we call them the expected values for the first hypothesis 
These expected values represent the correlations which would anse 
among the four tests under the foBowjng conditions (1) that all of 
then common variance is the result of a single factor, (2) that the 
loadmg of the factor m the several tests is proportional to the row 
V matrix, including the eshmated communahties, 

(d) that the overall influence of the common factor is correctly re- 
sected by the grand sum of correlaUons ui the table, and (4) that all 
error variance is excluded 

sn''?! ^“■e unphed by the hypothesis are the 

square roots of the eiyected communabUes, that is, of the entries in 

Ae firTrm 7'’“® tccn entered in 

tinn wh ° u may be regarded as coefficients of correla- 

Siehc^H^ “"d the hypo- 

bon of these 1 , 1 * teader should satisfy himself that cross mulbplica- 
mav be^enn^h '‘‘’t »''? 'h' “*"es shown in (c) (It 

factor loatlintf R h usual procedure is to compute the 

"When this is dotiP the correlations to which they give rise 

value; - table 

entry in that under our one factor hypothesis each 

IS due to exnerimp tT loadings, plus a discrepancy which 

of these d^crepancies^To consider the magnitude 

entry m (cl ^ ^"^eniently. we subtract each 

TpS,T,«y^ff corresponding entry m (b), and we write the 

that the sum^of"t?p ? ^ factor Residuals, m (d) Note 

correct The macmhidp it® if our computations are 

are such that we must ref^t *T. discrepancies 

results of error vanance We simply the 

not suffice to explain thp « conclude that one factor does 

- . 1 . — — 
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of the work that we have done. Instead, we set up an aurnliary hypo- 
tLsis, narnely. that a second factor waU suffice to explau. aU the 
residual common variance. Tr«,.f«r A muld not 

Tffie residual — ttis^t^le all 
explain, is represented ■" (o)' therefore impossible for us to 

add to zero, as already noted, and it present form. There is 

repeat the earlier ' '^Itrueirt'^stace in our analysis, 

an eas>' way out of this difficulty. For hieh-scoring 

we “r?eect” tests III and IV, that is, Pf “"ipS 

and low-scoring ends of these dunension variables be- 

As a result, all their negaUve vanTles remam 

come positive, while correlations chances ^'e obtain 

unchanged in sign. Giving effect “ l^ative signs, 

(e). (It is sometimes not possible to ““ “ 

but one can always attain a P“*™ =5"; showm in (f). 

The expected values for *e ected value = 

were computed by the same formula us square roots of the 

(column sum) (row suin -f- loatogs of the second 

entries in the Principal iagonal of (f) ^e me ^ 

factor, and they have been wnff loadings for tests 

the loadings of Factor B. It will be not^ t“'r,tgmtion of the fact 
ni and IV have been entered “ ^Jy^teing pe*rmed with tests 
that our recent operations were actuaUy bemg P 
III and IV taken in a reverse ^ ty subtractmg the 

Once again, we construct discrepancies, wU* 

entries in (f) from those m ( ). ^ therefore be regarded 

Sr or4a:c« Ty^oS- of - " 

•"^t^rr^ldfn'w m turn to me ^nd 

the problem of interpretatio 

to page 156. 
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Sndwiduatlon of temperament 
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he temperamental characterisftcs of a human adult 
are the end products of a developmental process in which original 
endowment, maturation, and learning have all entered in im- 
portant degree. Although research and theory may concentrate 
for a whfle on one or another of these determinants, whose influ- 
ence is then brought more forcefully to our attention, this in 
no way diminishes the real importance of the others. Whatever 
increase of knowledge we attain with respect to temperamental 
endowment and maturation should help us better to understand 
how experience sometimes reinforces and sometimes alters 
original dispositions. In the present chapter, we shall look first 
at the evidence for the view that individuation of temperament 
takes place very early in life, so that \vithin the fiirst year of life 
It is possible to identify behavioral characteristics which the 
individual is likely to retain into adolescence. However, this 
evidence is not to be interpreted as simply demonstrating the 
importance of hereditary or even congenital influences— the latter 
term embracing the effects associated with the conditions of 
pregnancy and childbirth. In part, they reflect the importance of 
very early experience in modifying original dispositions. It is 
difficult to separate these factors, but it is certain that both play 
their parts. The kind of learning which we are here interested 
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in is not a matter of habit training, bnt of exerting influences 
which help to select one disposition in preference to others. How 
could we teach love to one who had no disposition for it? Or 
fighting, to one who had no disposition whatever to fight? How- 
ever, since each human child is endowed with both of these 
dispositions, timely experiences may serve to emphasize one or 
the other. In an attempt to understand this process, we sha , 
in the second section of this chapter, review some of the knosvn 
facts about this kind of learning. In the third section we shal 
consider several different ways in which the lasting influence o 
quasi-permanent dispositions formed in childhood 
eeptualized. Finally, we shall look at some recent efforts to 
demonstrate the importance of early 
comparing the typical personality structures which 
different social classes and different nations or cultures as the 
result of different child-rearing practices. 

The Evidence of Eably Individuation 

In this section we shall briefly report four 
directly with the problem of persistence, into childhoo 
adolescence, of characteristics noted in mfancy. 

Margaret Fries (1944) continued “bservatmu of some ^ 
the chfldren who had been classified by her according to activity 
type in very early infancy. She writes: 

After foUowing the same children ^ modS 
the Activity Pattern of "X 'ost ^ 

but only within certain limits, , i jj (be parents’ emotional 

The children of adjusted parents “be difi- 
original position or to swing deviate farther from tlie 

dren of maladjusted parente children who had 

median, stress would tend to grow 

mmeTke'tllr/norm. which may be taken to represent 
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better adjustment, while those who had experienced the special 
emotional stress induced by their parents distimbance would 
tend, if quiet, to become more so, and if active, to become hyper- 
active. However, very startling changes were seen in those few 
children who themselves developed neurosis at this early age, 
so that, for example, a basically active child might present a 
false appearance of being quiet, as a result of repressions, or a 
basically quiet child might display an uohealdiy forced activity. 
However, Fries emphasizes that these cases must not be allowed 
to obscure the general rule, that most children conform to the 
activity pattern which they manifested early in infancy. 

Gesell (1937), in a study in which he was assisted by Louise 
Ames, compared the ranldng of 5 children on 15 different aspects 
of behavior, as infants and as 5-year*olds. Some of these 15 
variables seem to be fairly direct expressions of major dimensions 
of temperament. Thus, reaction to restriction appears to be a 
measure of aggressiveness, emotional maladjustment of fear- 
fulness, family attachment of affiliativeness, and energy output 
of impulsiveness. Some of the remaming 11 variables are almost 
equally direct expressions of single temperamental dimensions, 
a fact which gives rise to high correlation among some of the 
variables. Others, such as emotional expressiveness and commu- 
nicativeness, are probably influenced by several aspects of tem- 
perament. A very interesting variable, which yielded highly 
consistent ratings, is humor sense. The rater was someone who 
had not known these children as infants. She made the first set 
of ratings from a study of motion pictures which had been taken 
during the first year. She then ohser\'ed the diildren, at riie age 
of 5 years, m their o%vn homes, and together with their mothers 
at a garden party. Precautions were taken that the t^vo sets of 
ratings should he independent. When the ratings were compared, 
it was found that on a number of the variables, the five children 
had retained their original relative positions without change. 
These variables were motor demeanor, self-dependence, humor 
sense, emoUonal maladjustment, reaction to restriction, and 
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family attachment. For two other variables, energy ouQ)ut and 
emotional expressiveness, the only disagreement was an inter- 
change between txvo children who held adjacent positions, 
neither being at an extreme. For only one of the 15 variables, 
communicativeness, did it happen that there was a displacement 
of three ranks, for a single child. If we consider the results in 
terms of children, rather than in terms of behavioral character- 
istics, we find that two children, who initially received 25 of the 
SO extreme ratings, together underwent a total of only five 
one-position displacements in the later ratings. The other three 
children, who received predominantly intermediate ratings, un- 
derwent 22 shifts, including five of two positions and one of 
three posib’ons. Although consistency is evident in the record of 
any of these children, it is far stronger in those who exhibited 
pronounced characteristics at an early age. 

Shirley’s report (1933) of her developmental study of the first 
two years of childhood indudes personahty sketches of the 19 
children who were still under her observation at the end of that 
period. Fifteen years later, Patricia Neilon (1948) was able to 
locate 16 oY these children, who were now yozzng men and 
women, 17 years of age. She gave each of them a battery of 
personality tests, and had a single interview %vith each of their 
mothers. Then, \vithout kno^^’ing the pseudonyms that Shirley 
had used, and wthout reference to the original sketches, she 
prepared new sketches. Excluding one boy from her study (as 
somehow “not comparable”^), she was left with 10 boys of the 
original 13, and five girls of the original sLx. Judges who were 
asked to match the old and new sketches had far greater tlian 
chance success. The judges who worked NWth the girls sketches, 
matching five against sir, were highly successful vith four of 
the five. However, not one made the correct match for the fifth 
girl. Thus while Neilon’s study gives strong support to the view 
that valid forecasts of future personality characteristics can be 
made in very early childhood, it also gives eWdence that some 
individuals do undergo considerable change. 
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The judges who worhed with the boys sketches were less 
successful, although they also had much better than chance 
results. Neilon attributes the difference in success to the fact 
that matching a set of 10 sketches against 13 was a far more 
difficult task than matching five sketches against six. However, 
one cannot dismiss the possibility that within our culture the 
temperamental characteristics of boys are in general less firmly 
set at the age of 2, than is the case with girls. Methodologically, 
it would have been better to have divided the boys into Uvo 
groups, each comparable to the girls’ group. This would have 
made intersex comparison possible. 

Gesell and Thompson (1929) studied t^vo twin girls, desig- 
nated T and C (Training and Control), primarily with a view 
to determining the effects of early training on motor performance. 
At the same time, they made note of consistent differences in 
such traits as placidity, length of crying, vigor of protest, tol- 
erance of physical discomfort, and social responsiveness They 
continued their study of these twins, and years later ( 1941) they 
were able to report that these identical twms showed slight but 
consistent differences in personality which conformed to the 
differences that had been observed in infancy. At 6 weeks of 
age, the impression had been recorded that C was more placid 
and less tense, and that T was more reactive to objects. At 8 
weeks, it was noted that T was again more alert in fixating 
objects, and more active in the prone position. At 28 weeks, 
when the decision had just been made to use these Uvins in the 
training experiment, fuller notes were taken. At that time, T 
was described as more active posturally, and quicker to respond 
to motor test situations, while G was more responsive to social 
situations C vocalized more, and spent more time looking at 
the examiner and at her co-twin, xvlule T directed her attention 
more to the stimulus objects. At the age of 14 years this difference 
still persisted, with C still exhibiting a livelier interest in people, 
and T still showing a stronger interest in things. C is still the 
more tranquil, T the more restless. “The typical emotional 
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coloring of C’s mental processes appears to be softer and warmer 
than that of T-more often suffused with personal and social 
reference.” For example, the hvo girls were asked to WTite a 
composiUon a few days after their graduation from school. 
Although no topic was assigned, both of them chose to write 
about that event. But whereas T WTOte a very detailed factual 
account of the graduation program. C urote that she never had 
so much fun” in aU her life, and continued m this buhbhng vein, 
svith references to fun in almost every sentence. A 
Sion of the same basic difference appears in the fact that T ten^ 
to use straight lines in drawing, where C tends to use curves 
by preference. 

Emotional Leabninc 

We svish now to consider the probable f 

experiences which are at least in part responsible for 4e e^ 
indlriduation of temperament. In the efforts to 
early learning, too much emphasis f 

reinforcement winch residts ^m ^e 

needs by those who care for him. leaminiy and 

that reinforcement of this kind is not or 

may even play a 

we are now considermg, tne seiecn n 

of critical periods helps us to ifL parallel to 

evident that learning proceeds most readily ^ 
and reinforced by matnration. an '' ™ ( plcelihood 

reinforced by experience tose a. 

of appearing aPontaneo.«I> ^ ,he 

earlier point, for example, readily fostered during 

view that affectionate atutndes may be madi ) ^ 

die latter part of the first ,.ear. but a^^ 

able for training during already been said m 

not necessarj- to repeat here what has alrcaa> 
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Chapter 6 about critical periods in human infancy, but it should 
be understood that an appreciation of their importance is 
essential for understanding the process of temperamental learning 
in general. 

Another Important factor is the circular interaction of the 
infant and his environment, which tends to restimulate whatever 
kinds of behavior have already been exhibited. Stewart (1953) 
says that infants who cry excessively provoke insecurity in their 
mothers, which is then retransmitted to the infants by a sort of 
contagion— to which Sullivan also made reference— and represents 
a new stimulation to crying. In the same vein, but with more 
concrete description of the interpersonal stimulation of mother 
and child, Escalona (1953) shows how the spontaneous smiling 
of infants, long before it has any authentic social character, elicits 
an empathic response in the mother, which leads to desirable 
playful stimulation, which in turn facilitates the favorable social 
development which the mother thought she saw in the early 
smile! Thus dispositions tend to be strengthened in experience 
(obeying the maxim that "the rich get richer”) because they 
create the opportunities for their own reinforcement. It is doubt- 
less as a result of such influence, rather than as a direct 
consequence of behavioral inertia, that the initially stronger 
^spositions do tend in most cases to retain their advantage, 
leading to results like those that we have just surveyed. 

It would be generally agreed that the relative strength of 
temperamental dispositions can be changed by early environ- 
ment, at least in unfavorable direcUons. To understand how this 
^es place, let us consider the nature of emotional learning, 
he phrase emotional learning may be interpreted in two senses, 
irst. It re ers to the conditions under which emotional responses 
can appeia as learned rather than as spontaneous behavior. Sec- 
on , It re ers to the effect which the presence of strong emotion 
as on t e progress of learning in general. We shall want to pay 
attention to both of these aspects. 

With regard to the first aspect, it seems to be fairly well 
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established that emotional responses are ^ 

in the pnre sense, that is, thej- tend to be caHed forth by stan^ 

which have been associated with them in 

regardless of whether or not such association ^ 

any form of tension-reduction. The importance of this pomt^y 

no^ he immediately obvious to readem who to™ 

tomed to assume that the ^°™"ood 

learning has almost universal validity. Ac^y, gal 

deal of question whether this formulahon does 

aspects of the learning situahon. Rather fusion 

the voluminous evidence here, let us quote Hilgards co 

on this point: 

The theory of simple “"f j J*”emo^^sitaations just m 
effect that partial cues «‘'“'“‘V^,'ito^vhat uus done in the 
fully as they reinstate nns perceioed tends to recm 

presence of the shmuU as “ 'Xtion co^only given to sunple 
in their presence. Despite dl the a .^jg^ae for it is very bog- 
conditioning in learning learning takes place under the 

mentary. There is no doubt^X^”® erimeni, but the re^ts 
arrangements of the eSdanations. The fact is ^at there 

may usually be given altema . ^ ^ occurrence of on incidental 
is little evidence that the sufficient condition for 

stimulus and an between^em. The condibon- 

establishing a sensarimotm aradous comes nearest to the 

“i;LTbtt STSrSy W (Theories of Utammg. 

Many learning theorists factor in the 

sweeping conclusion that con learning of emo- 

leaming of shills, but that it doe^°Xtedht conciusion. whi^ 
tional responses. Sdilossberg ( experimental studies, m 

was based on a painstahing senes of expe 

the following terms: 

It is thus possible to ®“>=‘=X™”®^p“nses!"o whicrihe lauX 

tinction betiveen >>‘®'^'jPXfasWo'n. and precise adaptive respo 

conditioning apply “ relevant. 

in which the law of effect reasoned distinction 

Sldnner (193S) made a more carefully reason 
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into operant and respondent forms of behavior. The former 
may be likened to expressive dispositions, whereas tlie latter 
has an instrumental or purposive character. Operant behavior 
is “emitted” by the organism in response to internal drive, 
whereas respondent behavior is “elicited by external stimuli* 
Operant behavior is said to be subject to pure conditioning, 
whereas changes in respondent behavior are brought about by 
the consequences which follow them. 

Mowrer’s statement of the two-factor theory of learning has 
been the most influential, but his earlier eflort to retain a one- 
factor theory of learning is also relevant to our topic. How can 
one explain instances of habit formation in which the fixated act 
seems to bring punishment, rather than reward, as its consequent? 
It does not suffice to say that it formerly brought reward, because 
this leaves unexplained the fact that it resists extinction, and may 
grow stronger with repetition, though each repetition leads to 
disappointment and failure. Mowrer s ( 1939 ) ingenious attempt 
at solution of this problem assumed that the act, although unsuc- 
cessful in the broader sense, does bring about an immediate 
reduction of the anxiety which the subject feels in the situation, 
and that it is this reduction of anxiety which fulfills the require- 
ment of Hull’s general theory of reinforcement by need reduction. 
This theory plays an essential part in the efforts of Dollard and 
Miller (1930) to apply Hullian behavior theory to problems of 
personality and psychotherapy. Mo^v^er (1946) defended it in 
a symposium in which Allport (1946) also participated There 
he heard Allport say in rebuttal that if a man used some cleaning 
fluid in his latchen, and the house suddenly blew up, he would 
learn quite quickly not to repeat the operation, but no tension 
reduction would be involved in the act of learning. This \’iv’id 
illustration convinced Mowrer of the need to rethink his posi- 
tion. The result was an essay on the dual nature of learning 
(1947), in which he stated that tension reduction is essential 
only for learning of a problem-soUang character, while learning 
of an emotional character is subject to pure conditioning. 
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If we accept emotional conditioniiig as a fact, it foUom that 
the frequent evocation of an emotional response tends to make 
its recurrence more likely, by linking it each time svith new 
stimuli, and thus introduces an important modification of tem- 
peramental disposition. Because such behawor is reaiUy ron- 
ditioned, it is also readily generalized to all sorts of attendant 
stimulating circumstances, and every new occ^ence giv^ nse 
to new reasons for recurrence. The consistently fe^-«'otog or 
consistently love-evoldng emironment must ! 

produce a fearful or a loimg ehild. ^ * 

efficient- with uhich an infants needs for food and « arm* me 
sftisfied will be less important than *e kind of social stimulation 
which accompanies *ese ministrations. 

now turn our attention very- briefly to ^ 

of emotional learning, namely, *e svay in wbr* ^ 
influences learning in general The reader 
(1949) demonstration in rats of a type of g 

Lued abnormal fisation. I u-ish to emphasize ^ “ 

not concerned wi* instances of c^smlsive ” 
which some of his rats eshibited tot 

rence of stereotyped respomes o frustration, 

repeated for hundreds of tria , in « . , of knoiving tot a 
even tough to animal gave ear e rfmation The n-riter 
different response would ^ 

(Diamond, 1934) has also demo action selected may 

made under condittons of fear. *e y.aier 

*ereafter be repeated svi* J ^uh behawor for 

has discussed at leng* to „^fes^l,,e habits, 

to handling of children wo situation continues, a 

As long as the frustrating ^ imoossible. Punishment 

purposeful modification of behawor j as wilful stub- 

^tonces a rigidity which we obon mt^-t m 

bomness. *ongh it is «„dudc tot chronic 

charged situation. We are *mefore ^ ° rcdnc 

fmstratton or repeated punishment may cause 
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tion in problem-solving ability, and a tendency to remain fixated 
at infantile levels of adjustment. 

It is possible that the rigidity which is induced by frustra- 
tion is related to another important learning phenomenon, which 
also seems paradoxical when it is viewed from the standpoint of 
a monistic reward or tension-reduction theory, and is no better 
explained by a conventional two-factor theory. This is the fact, 
which has been demonstrated many times experimentally in 
recent years (e.g., Grosslight and Child, 1947), that habits which 
have been acquired under conditions of occasional reward inter- 
spersed with occasional frustratioas are far more resistant to 
extinction than those which have been acquired under conditions 
of consistent reward. The determination to “leep on trying” for 
some hoped-for satisfacticra must be acquired on a basis of fre- 
quent disappointment. Needless to say, real life situations 
approximate the conditions of intermittent reward far more often 
than the regularity of the usual well-ordered experiment. It is 
possible that, given the optiiDal emotional accompaniment, a 
very few strategically placed satisfactions may suffice to establish 
lasting dispositions in the face of almost total frustration. Cer- 
tainly, this is what appears to happen in the lives of many 
persons who keep striving for satisfactions rarely experienced. 

Patterns of Temperament in Adult Behavior 

We have seen evidence that quasi-permanent patterns of 
temperament are ordinarily established in early childhood, and 
we have considered some of the characteristics of the learning 
process by which this takes place. We may now ask ourselves 
what the variety of such patterns is, and w’hat is the scope of 
their influence on adult behavior. 

The simplest way to <diaracterize an individual pattern of 
temperament would be to say that tendencies to responses of an 
affiUative or aggressive or defensive nature predominate over 
others. It is obvious that his could be only a coarse approxima- 
tion to the descripUon of an individual temperament. One 
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reason for this is that it is only the rare individual in whom one 
of these tendeneies predominates to the almost ‘“'"1 ^ 
of the others If the major dimensions of temperan^ent are re 

-I' “■ "S-tS 

he higUy aggressive and m higUy 

thing as to he highly aggressive and strong y ^ 8 

aggrlsive and wealdy 

further modified hy the ratmg for avoidance <) P 

U each individual is rated as ’“S''- “ mathe- 
four temperamental componCTts, aie psycho- 

matically possible. Most ^ £ “types” defeats the 

logically possible as Lpheity in description. 

purpose of type theory, whic through factor theory. 

I is evident that ^ 

that is. to select a mmimum “ „dependently m the 

for description, but to allow ese attempt to classify 

individual case, is more f Jt promment 

individuals into types on the basis 

characteristics.^ , .. ^ unsatisfactory to 

There are two further " ^ ,^a„gest tempera- 
classify an individual ^^^antal disposibons 

mental p ^ do not stand in the same relabv e 


re in constant nvairy, aui. ^ ^ 

tnbuted m 81 such ” of an 

mdependent-i e , a ti,ef_and that each is norrnaUy 

help us to guess score on f“'“ *™UUon uvuld 

We reserve the design^ below the mean A large .j fall ^to 

1 standard de\'iaUon . j^^if as follows: . vould fall 

Uien be erpected to eoge scores. 9 ,„to M 

16 patterns in which the carii, 28 percent g 

32 patterns hawng 1 “''”®„gf^es. 40 percent ,he single 

patterns each ha\ang - ® 22 percent would consigned 

of the 4 dimensions 
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strength from moment to moment Every wse wife is supposed to 
know that she should wthhold an account of her shopping 
expenditures until after dinner, and perhaps also until her hus- 
band has taken the first puffs at his cigar. The man who might be 
descnbed as ordinarily angry and excitable, may then be fairly 
complacent Second, individual experience may have made the 
individual highly responsive to some kinds of social stimulation, 
and much less responsive to others. For each person, we need 
to know the kin ds of situations which have become, through 
conditioning or other learning, releasers for certain lands of 
temperamental or emotional response. For example, a competitive 
challenge may evoke aggressive behavior from one individual 
and avoidance from another. On the other hand, a display of 
dependent weakness may cause the first individual to cease being 
aggressive, and become affiUative, in a protective manner, while 
it may cause the second individual to cease being avoidant and 
to become aggressively dominant. Such differences among chim- 
panzees were observed by Hebb, when he posed as sometimes 
•Tjold” and sometimes “timid,- and they are obvious in human 
re ations ps. This illustration is based on learned dominance 
behavior, but other such differences might arise from special 
mterests or from differences in the self-concept, aspects of the 
personality which we have yet to explore. 

It would he false, however, to conclude from this that an 
adequate statement of the temperamental characteristics of a 
person would have to mclude a sort of catalogue of typical 
cneumstances, with a notation of his characteristic mode of 
response under each. CUnical experience indicates, rather, the 
some ° person there is Ukely to be 

ZL ^ end dispropor- 

distortio™^°'^'''^^ Furthermore, by a process of perceptual 

reacted m” -"eny other situations may be 

reacted to os ./ they conformed to this especially significant 

slmhrand •" “ ”'“''‘^“^1 such distortions are 

»hght, and appropriate responses are given to most situations. 
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In cases of mental disorder, distortions ate greater, and inap- 
propriate behavior is therefore more frequent. Such a person 
may feel himself threatened by a friendly smile, or perceive 4e 
intent of courtship in a scolding from the boss. Sulhvan (19o3), 
borrowing a technical term from the gramm^rans, speaks of 
such distortions as parataaic. that is, as invested rvi4 a inear^ 
which the perceiver is disposed to provide, rather than the one 
which is cLveyed by the situation itself. In -ere cases o 
psychosis, every imaginable situation may be perceived 

t-S 

tem of an individual is to discover ‘^dynamic part ru^ 
tends to repeat itself in his experience under many 
stances, caUing forth the person’s J j 

Adler (1929) coined the very “““ ^Lul^ 

to designate this consistent — " “ j learns to 

to a device that was learned m chil^o . ^ ^ 

put his reliance on a show of and a fourth 

helpless weakness, a third puts lus ai Homey (1945) has 

in the disarming power of a / TLaior categories, which 

said that such life styles fall mto e neople ” “againsl 

represent basic tendencies - Stcies cLly 

people,” and away from people. ( ^ that we have 

Lrr'espond to the three modes and 

discussed in earlier chapters, le, show such 

defensive withdrawal.) In j ^ J,odes of response 

strong preference for one or auoter of ftese m 
that we lose normal flexibility o ‘‘1’“ pervasive 

Another important approach to the defi P „.e 

dispositions may be found in the dynamm forma 
often read in psychoanalytic htraature, ^ ’s inner- 

„„ . „ ™ n»<l 
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namic formulas, wHch have since served as focal points of many 
research studies: 


In the^ case of duodenal ulcer: “I do not wish to take or receive. 
I am acth’e and eflBcient and have no such wishes.” 

In the case of colitis: "I have the right to take and demand, for I 
alw^’s give sufficiently. I do not need to feel inferior or guilty for 
my desire to take, because I am giving something in exchange for it.” 

In the case of constipation: “I do not take or receive and therefore 
I do not need to give.” 


One may question whether such dynamic formulas may validly 
be appbed in this maimer to whole classes of patients differen- 
tiated hy their somatic disorders. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that they may be validly stated for certain persons. There 
is no more important step toward understanding the individuality 
of a person, that which Allport (1937) caUed the individuals 
uniqueness and which, as he said, escapes description in terms 
of scores on any number of standardized traits, than to discern 
the nature of such a characterisHc, persistent attitude. Rather 
1 <l>'naimc formula, which emphasizes the intel- 

lectual task of analysis by which such an attitude may be un- 
covered, we should like to speak of feeling habits, to emphasize 
The statement of such habits 
hev ^ be couched in inteUectual terms, but neither should 
I f ^ altogether devoid of intellectual content. 

annmL t in ™-‘akably intellectual 

tiomhf ™™°™eot is linked by a process of condl- 

intTatinr, I the 

ml"fZ I “ accordance svith some 

habit therefore represents 
response drt. ™ ™ mteUectual attitude and an emotional 

St elut ^ Thus some 

is& aLmdrrnTTn this character- 

S SpSto d^ tbe emotion 

hata Ske a characteristic quality. The feeling 

as long as the road « smooth, but as soon as we meet 
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a few bumps we are likely to slip into this readtot fonn of 
response. Such a habit may conUnue to shape our hehavror m 

all the major events of our lives. 

At this point we shall give a single example of such a habit 

of feeling, withholding other examples un^ our 
the nextWer. of regresswe “ "ts 
had always been dep-de^t ” 

way in which she had ever disp aye despite her mother’s 

was in clinging to an impmw em js 

encouragement to leave hi _ husband, never using her 

elinging alternately to mother situation. Her behavior 

own considerable abilities to improv through life 

becomes understandable when we j abandonment, 

her strongest motivation had been the ^ she 

Her most vivid childhood “ “to a field, when 

was temporarity “abandone y^ ^ Thb 

the family had gone for disciplinary measure, but it 

abandonment was a ® The feehng of that 

filled her xvith great fright at 4 ^ f^,,ing 

moment, when she was abou y moments throughout 

that has governed her actions “ ^“^.scovering the specific 

her life. We cannot often be succe ^^^^ indiwdua!, 

events that have shaped the ^ it is often possible, 

whom we meet for the first ^ continuity of tempera- 

however, as in this case, to e^‘;Wnh Jhe 

ment from childhood. In our e temperament, since 

an awareness of the major development and 

these help us to understand the ^ domineering 

the nature of the contmiuty. In tta p 

mother evidently succee e ^ ^],ild neamed," in an 

eiforts at aggressive “‘^"P“,.™“„,„dence bring on the danger 
emotional sense, that eIIor.saUnde^n<fi=__^ 
of abandonment by ones p 

this feeling habit. dial in our eiforts to 

It may not be amiss to ada 
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understand ourselves, we would do well to catch ourselves in 
spontaneous response to sudden minor frustrations, and try to 
define their pattern. After having done this a few times, we 
may try to think back to our responses to major frustrations that 
we have suffered, to see if they were not also more the outcome 
of feeling habit than appropriate ways of meeting the actual 
situations. One of the important services of a psychotherapist is 
ordinarily to observe and clarify consistency of this sort. 

Cultural Sexection’ of Temperament 


The environmental factors that favor the individuation of 


temperament in one direction or another may be so generally 
operative in a given cultural milieu as to produce a pattern of 
behawor which is characterisUc of virtually all the memhers of 
a given social class or national group, and yet strilangly different 
from the typical behavior produced by another culture. The 
observation of such differences provides the most irrefutable 
esddence for the strength of environment in modifying tempera- 
ment, for it is now generally accepted that the constitutional 
differences behveen different peoples cannot be responsible for 
more than a very minor part of such differences. However, this 
observation must be considerably teEned before it can tell us 
how much of this influence takes place svithin the span of infancy, 
and very early chddhood. 


, ^^^^ut years, largely under the influence of psychoanalytic 

eary, many attempts have been made to point to relationships 
beuveen specifle practices of child rearing and what have been 
calM the -basic personaUty structures" or the “modal person- 
abties which they produce. Although we cannot doubt the 
PTt f a great question still remains as to tbeir 

V® -MB- 

underV 1, direction of causal relationship that 

rearing' ''"f” correlation exists here. Are the chiid- 

merelv ° behaviors, or are they 

merely one expression of the adult personality that is more 
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effectively shaped by later experiences in the cnlture? Unless 
the effects of child rearing are demonstrated m early childhood, 
before other socializing influences have been 
this question can be no more than a guess. Orlansky (1949) 
concluded from a review of the general subject of the relahomh p 
behveen infant care and personality ‘^at there was v^ h de 
evidence to support the idea that ijffancy m i^elf P 

of crucial importance for personaUty 

hand, he does not question the importance o P ^ , 

ence in early childhood. The answer 

and we believe that it will be given in e periods which 

According to the h^o*^^ disposition are 

rosfl^tttflueL during 

aggression are the central Pr^®”® ^e^jes Jts that have so far 
Because of the tenuous “»drre of the resets m 

been attained, we shaU However, we must 

standing examples of research in “ ^ ^ ’the likeli- 
acknowledge the importance of tins ^ 
hood that with further refinement of method 

information of decisive value. ^nn^trate how societies 

Kardiner (1939, 194S) h^ tried to 
cultivate specific types of “basic peK handled as chil- 

members, through the ways m w c „ber of anthro- 

dren. He has worked in Xs. He contends, 

pologists, including especially m on shpshod and 

for example. X a^^^Ire that they experience as 

suspicious as adults, because 

infants is neglectful and SP”®*®’ , and later 

Erikson (1950) has X UvTon the Dakota plains 

personalities of the Sioux n , Yurok who live along the 

Klamath Kiver and depen p their infants, 

anrfnde"e'i“m well into childhood, until the child him- 
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self rejects the breast. The adults grow up to be generous, and 
the men to be energetic hunters. The Yurok are weaned at 6 
months, earlier than any other American Indians, and they are 
taught to be quite formal and restrained in their eating habits. 
They grow up to be stingy, suspicious, and hostile in their 
attitudes. The Yurok assumes that the success of his fishing 
depends more on whether he has a proper prayerful attitude 
than whether he is energetic and skilful. 

Studies such as these may be compared with others which 
have been concerned v.Hh class and national differences w-ithin 
the linnts of Western ch-ilization. Davis and Hawghurst (1946) 
mmpared the manner in which middle-class and lower-class 
icago mothers, both Negro and WTiite, treated their infants, 
ey ound that middle-class parents were stricter than lower- 
class parents with respect to both feeding and toilet training, 
+ ^ ^ ^ other areas. Within the same social class, Negroes 

0 e more permissive than Whites in respect to feeding 
M wea^g, but more rigorous in respect to toilet training. 

rer an ^ckman (1949) believe that the manner in which 
flip ^ ^ Russia swaddle their infants helps to produce 
Ae^passmty and covert hostibty which appear as prominent 
traits m their adult personahties. 

cultural Child (1953) made an extensive cross- 

study, m which they used the reported data on 52 

SoH'T *” hypotheses concerning the 

“d P-onaUty. This study 
of a series 

the mechanism by wmS concerning 

hypotheses which they desimalr°“® behavior- 

fixation Thp firc+ 1 , ^ t. Positive fixation and negative 

whicrha^etettS:^!" “ ‘•'“e hinds of acW 

in infancy and earW ^-ew-arding as sources of satisfaction 

portance ,0 *e !“'•<= gteat im- 

ewdence to support relatively little 

> and what they did find stemmed 
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from early childhood rather than from infancy. The hypothesis 
of negative fixation, on the other hand, assumes that those kinds 
of activity that have been the sources of frequent frustration 
^vill have a particular importance in later life. They found clear 
evidence for this, much of it stemming out of the experiences 
of infancy. The most conclusive of all their findings was a strong 
relationship between “oral socializabon anxiety" as a character- 
istic of early training and “oral explanations of illness” as an 
index of persisting oral anxiety in adulthood. They sum up with 
the statement that “the most important and definite conclusion 
in comparing the two types of fixation is that tlie bvo are not 
the same process and do not have the same result.” This is in 
general agreement wth what we have already said about the 
nature of emotional learning, and will have an important bearing 
on a central problem of our next daaptex. 


CHAPTER 10 


oCcvcL of WJaturitu 


A 


r,n 1 J " ““ *" physical maturation, there is a 

pattern of development from infancy 
i ^ , and adulthood, Jo 

dete^inMlT" developmental hiatory is 

tri h which all 

hSl eSr dependence on 

Tacu n’a df acquires capacities 

the ptr 4 1 rr™ -“^l maturity, 

and the vn„L n T “ ‘ ^°"n® =°“al relationship, 

oraaZt a principal in a new 

parent towarf hT'o” P™‘active role of 

are obviously closelvTekt 'd T^' developmental stages 
ment, and we must the f ° — " ^’^agas of sexual develop- 

identmal mandestations'fa lo* “ST Th' ^dUf"'” 

especially evidem in n, . differentiation is 

care for the young is a fo ‘"’S"™'' Parental function, since 

the male-cons.stLt tv tamale, whereas 

only a not too dependable 'tow'**'^ aggressiveness-may show 
any special solicitude. AlthouEh*°'^\^d'^<t*'^ young, free from 
sexes will be given somp ft differences between the 

gwen some altentmn in this chapter, they will be 

\ 204 
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dealt with more extensively in a later disc^sion of “asculim^^ 
femininity as a complex variable ^oi temperanrem and 

eily a«tnde^of t.d 
dependency ;J/”rSu”l atumesmspon- 

^“rnt^r/ron -at dilfere;t 

However, the correspondence ^e^veen matm.^ 

and maturity of behavior is by no mean between 

the most important differentiations 4ese 

persons are based on our “b-rvabons of 

respects, Ihe big. sho^g man who »m^^ ^ 

acting like a baby m f^ ^ ^dishness which we all 

accepted stereotype for , „ ^ degrees. For example, a 

exhibit at different tunes, m ^ counselor when she 

young woman who sought the P another 

[earned that her husband vvas ha^g an 

woman, was surprised b" "ealing effec- 

this situation-and one which pr ^ e tytude toward this 

tively with it-was her dread of her 3 ce able to 

threatened failure of m^ag^ very 

recognize our feelings y. _ behaving IJre children 

freqLntly being similarly motivated, behaving 

when we thinlr the direct consequence of 

Immaturity of behavior w ^ band, precocious 

developmental retardaUon, and. j precocity 

physical development is al^a “"^>„/clinical instances 
of Lerests and behavior Although th^ 

c£ 5-year-old stubble-chnined mg^-^mobng V 

directly concern us, they are ’ die face of abnor- 

our normal social „cce important though less 
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have their basis in more common forms of glandular patholog)'. 
These persons quite commonly exhibit an absence of strong 
motivation of any sort, and hence, though they may be docile 
in the sense of being obedient, they also are nonresponsive to 
the more important aspects of social training, which are directed 
toward preparing them for responsible maturity. The principal 
value, for us, in taking note of these extreme instances is that 
they make us aware of the possible importance of individual 
differences of the same land, within the normal range. One illus- 
tration of this is the fact observed by Kinsey (194S) that it is 
possible to make more accurate prediction of the educational 


careers of young men from a knowledge of their high-school 
sex habits than from a knowledge of their intelligence. However. 
Ae effect of inequalities of physical development is complicated 
by the person’s awareness of these differences-an aspect of the 
problem which we shall not consider until the next chapter. In 
^ copter, we shall be concerned only \Wth those kinds of 
ance to the usual pattern which represent instances of 
taUure to develop an expected psychological maturity, or lapses 
in mature behavior, which take place in spite of normal 
physiological maturation. 

Tbe bad-grauud of our problem is the simple fact that the 
^ntmuauce of any culture presupposes the existence of more 
ton ae nummal biological dependence of children upon their 
tonsmission of culture from one 
oT 

anrtoir relationships behveen parents 

"I anthropologists reveals that 

aZt Z constitntion 

demcZates t'T" relationships, but it also 

which in some . survive without institutions 

mature reinforce the basic biological fact, tot the 

to Ze deZe oTn Z Everysvhere, this leads 

the parent kZh ®™'™Salron of the child’s dependence on 
generation beyond what is physiologically necessary. 
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and to a strengthening of the emotional bonds behveen the 
generations. Everyday ohsen-ation of onr 

L how the mother loses interest in the as 

as they are capable of independent 

quieldy abandon their "att!^ among 

The relative constancy of ahrld p intelligence, 

humans is not ^ ““‘^rpreduct of culture. Its begin- 

nor can it be regarded wh y friendships of the chim- 

nings are apparent m ^e ’-S^E ra -^cation of the 
panzee, and it undoubte y behaiior, which shows 

physiological foundabons o interest among the 

itself abo ” episodic character 

primates and m human bte, , , . j nracbcal advantages, 

among other animals. It has un yields deep 

which we do not need to “’T^/^tnr Uves. But it 
satisfactions which prow e r e emotional ma- 

also may and often does temperamentally unfitted 

turation, leasing the 8^°'™ end “the sdver 

for adult responsibUity. Such p ^ phenomenon, but 

cord’ attest to the fact that to pronding 

one frequent enough *<> ““PJ" . the court of domesbc 

the army sergeants and the “ ^problems. It E this 

relations svith some of their mos hoiogical maturabon 

cultural modification of the proces^o P^ch^J^ ^ 

which we svish to understand, as 

individual. „.,r.l.ps have been tahen to the 

Three quite diffeyeut appro^^ p^chological maturit)'. 
problem of describing e attention primarily 

The normative approach c jjfercnces, which can best 

on the measurement of clU’ defined be- 

he accomplished in terns of ^ a 

havior components. Ths PP development itself, 

hehavioristic understanding of to ^ 

as being -P°f ^erienees, the bit-byb.. 

Specific acts m a 
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it exists, an implicit assumption that as examples of mature 
behavior make their appearance, the tendencies to immature 
behavior are being progressively displaced. This reciprocal rela- 
tionship is not necessary. To measure psychological maturity 
successfully, we must find clues that will detect the survivals of 
childish attitudes even when they are not obvious in everyday 
behavior. Even within the framework of its own structure, the 
Vineland Scale might have approached this task by including at 
higher age levels such items as "makes important purchases with 
reluctance or great hesitation” or “reads the comics before the 
news.” 

Although quite useful for certain purposes, the Vineland Scale 
Maturity represents a quite limited approach to the 
whole problem. Its limitations seem to arise from the fact that 
socia,! maturity as the result of the successful acquisition 
°h- ^ ° independent, responsible behavior, while giving no 

ention to the dynamic factors which underlie such behavior 
and which frequently upset it. 


PsYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 

importance of sexual development for 
p^chological maturity, .t is not surprising that the whole process 

mentrt “r c psychosexnal develop- 

Xce r. behavioral changes which take 

obvTons ,1,;. '=baage. It is 

of sex itself ” be meaningful, the concept 

Three Cmtr-h ,■ m infancy. Freud in his 

do ed b “ r 1938c), intro- 

development. This extra^ oanalytic theory of psychosexnal 
conceptions which e“ay is packed with original 

analydo ftLrit of .r 1 ” *<= P^eho- 

sources of sensual 6 x 0 "^*°"^ *r' defined three major 

sensual experience for the child, and he assarted that 
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each of these e^has^d 

ra;Li::SareX..e^^^^ 

are the focal points for the child’s 

periods of his development: *e “ral the anal a^ t g 

To the child, these are areas which each ^ve S 

maximal opportnnities for ’,e against 

realization of these pleasm« « gam 

the repressive disciphne of a , threaten him 

the experiences of “ It is ^ deference to this 

with punishment for mastur • g^j^Uy enters 

repressive and civilizing <»:'“P'^"*^‘,n„ergies are deflected 
into a “latency period, durmgw j^yinjation. Despite such 

toward other aims by the proce j periods 

deflection, the strivings that were pre^m toe M ^ 
continue to exert their influence “ ^t of fixation” to 

long path of f f pennanently at- 

which some of the I*';' fixations may imped® or 

tached, with the possibihty development, 

completely obstruct the these concepts could 

Soon after, Freud himself sh personality theory. His 

be used in the Osn,” (1908, 1924a) described 

paper on “Character an a personality, a behavior 

what has become known ^ compulsive orderliness, 

syndrome which includes e „c„s_ he said, are those 

parsimony, and tx ^anal erotics in childhood, 

who would have b®- Je interest in anal pleasures, 

because of a prolonged ^ formations, tlirough wlncli 

The adult traits represent and.bound im- 

they finaUy achieve a ^P“®^J^,li„css and cleanliness, which 
pulses. Their overt mto«®* ^ syndrome, is a ° 

I Uie least ."''“’^Umoni^ is a socially acccptabk 

interest in unclean dnngsi „bicli they once, as 
symbolic equivalent *0 to „cliieic 

children, stubbornly saved up 
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heightened satisfaction in the ultimate act of excretion. In con- 
trast to such persons, there are others in whom the anal traits 
persist in relatively undisguised form, and still others who have 
achieved more acceptable sublimations. (It is scarcely possible 
to overemphasize the importance of the concept of reaction 
formation for the study of personality. It will be discussed at 
length in Chapter 12.) 

The progress through the later stages of psychosexual devel- 
opment is bound up with the Oedipal situation, that is, with the 
child’s experience of conflicting feelings of love, jealousy, fear, 
and hatred toward his parents, and his confusion regarding his 
relationships with them. (See Chapter 11.) The failure to resolve 
these conflicts is often held responsible for the person’s inability 
to attain a genital level of development. There is an intermediate 
level of pregenital development, called the phallic stage, which is 
marked by intense sexual interest which appears superficially 
to be genitally oriented, because of the heightened narcissistic 
concern with the pleasurable potentialities of genital stimulation. 
However, at this stage the capacity for mature sexual behavior, 
including the capacity for a love experience which shifts the 
focus of attention from one's own gratifications to the person 
loved, is absent (The Freudian term object-cathexis seems 
peculiarly cold to convey this meaning of unselfish love.) The 
person for whom sexual experience is the main focus of interest 
has not yet passed beyond the phallic stage of development. In 
mature behavior, genitally generated libido is released for 
creative effort in other spheres (Whatever the reader may think 
fi, ^ value of this distinction, it is important to remember 
at the words phalUc and genital do have quite different mean- 
ings m psychoanalytic parlance. Here, as in many other instances, 
great confusion may arise from attaching to technical words the 
meanings which they might be expected to have on the basis of 
everyday usage.) 

” character types, that have 
been doscr.bed as characterisUe of the various developmental 
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stages and of persons who have remained psychosetually arrested 
at these stages include the following oral dependent, oral- 
aggressive, anal-compulsive, anal sadistic, phallic, and genital 
In the isolation and description of most of these types, the most 
important contnbutions other than Freud’s have been made by 
Abraham {1927), 

The oral-receptive character is one which remains dominated 
by the basically dependent attitudes of early infancy The oral- 
aggressue character is similarly dependent and parasitic, but 
exhibits in addition hostilities and resentments, like those of the 
teethmg infant, who wishes to bite the breast as well as to suck 
nourishment from it Where the first may give a picture of 
amiable and trustmg helplessness, the second is more treacherous 
and threatening in its demands The anal-compulsive character 
often includes, besides the elements of orderlmess, stmgmess, and 
stubbornness which Freud mentioned, an additional quality of 
suspicious aloofness which seems qiute in place as a survival of 
overstrict toilet training The anal sadistic character, in whom 
these repressive reaction-formations have not taken place, con- 
tinues to exhibit the undiscipimed, impulsive behavior of the 
child who uses his excretory powers as a weapon against his 
mother, and takes his pnncipal satisfactions from asserting his 
power in ways that cause pam to others The phallic type was 
described by Heich (1933, 1949) as vain, insolent, and domineer- 
ing m behavior, though fundamentally dependent Each of these 
types of character structure represents a kind of immaturity due 
to the predominance of a behavioral trait which either in 
unaltered form or m the disguise of a reaction formation has 
retained its primacy into adult life Each of them mcludes a 
strong element of narcissism, or self-love The mature individual 
attains genital character, which means not onij a capacity for 
full enjoyment of heterosexual intercourse, but also the capacit> 
to develop true lov e relationships, free from narcissism, the abiht) 
to direct both love and hate appropriately, clBcicnt utilizatmn 
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of sublimated energies outside the sexual sphere, and ability to 
\vithstand frustrations. 

An interesting statement of the stages of psychosexual growth 
is given by Erikson (1950). The oral-dependent stage is more 
fully labeled by him as the oral-respiratory-sensory stage, and it 
is also called the first incorporative mode, in which there is an 
emphasis on receiving from the environment whatever it is pre- 
pared to give. In the oral-aggressive stage, or second incorporative 
mode, the emphasis shifts from passive reception to more actively 
getting. The third or anal-compulsive stage is characterized as 
retentive, in which the principal effort is to hold on. In the 


anal-sadistic stage, which Erikson characterizes as eliminative, 
the child learns to let go. After passing through these early 
stages, the active child enters the intrusive stage of infantile 
genitality, in which the release of creative impulses constitutes 
an important parallel to later mature genitality. 

The contemplation of this elaborate theoretical structure raises 
many questions. Is there sufficient justification for the importance 
that IS attributed to the various bodily zones? What is the nature 
o e process of fixation, or arrested development? What is the 
relahonship behveen this process and the modificaUon of tem- 
perament, whreh we have already observed taking place in 
animals and children? * ^ 

™ emphasis 

men^of , P’^^ “ ■Jevelop- 

eWd r r pictnre is. as sometimes 

earicatnre rather than a 

Hell: 7 

from r eW the child’s experience 

^^ifneet. ‘’'™ to each land of 

child’s life, not ta oms”" "'■* P’^ce in the 

coUorgetTow ™P'f>“ee of oral experience, we must 

are taken np rvith nLin;.™ dl~ll‘"L“rsoJ^ 
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features of his environment as incidental to ^ 

DoUard and Miller (1950) ^000 reinforce- 

tions and the mother s face are hnked i^t 1^^^^^ ^ 

ments during the first year ot • a»npndent feelings 

experience of oral needs and gradficahons deP^“ ^ 
is a concrete fact of groivth. which amply 1-*^ 
phrase, “oral dependency.” However. the 

full importance of this phrase un es himself, 

primacy of oral experience is of modem science 

and not by external circumstances. . infant to keep his 

are scarcely equal to the task o ^ jjj ^jotor dexterity, 

thumb out of his mouth. WOien tec Uj^ct that comes to 

it will be not only the thumb, u ev ^5 

hand, that must first of all be that he has 

environment, so the infant * ’ j jjjj pps to it. Sdl'> 

explored an object properly un j,„ for the Ups p'ay ”<> 

the phrasing of this last sentence They are an avenue 

partliactiv® exploration of theen^”tU^^^^^ ^ 

of reassuring contact, an M continues to be utter y 

of primacy in experience. ^ into his mouth 

dependent. When the older cMd^^ cespoJisibiUUes whu* 

we know that he is ■'etreabng ^jdle 

growth have imposed upon him. Ip band or 

up to us. to satisfy bis need, rather 

ridicule him. , j ^one lack iqually concrete 

Nor does the emphasis on the Errt 

foundation in the child copes incessantly 'vi 

year until early in the thud *e c 

the problem of bowel “nU „„d begins to use his 

develops a sense of ' ' au- directed aggressions. The 

developing motor skflh ““X between the grontli of motor 
inHmate physiological ^rfatm"^ is described 

skills and of control »ver he P^ f ,he one 

by Gesell and Ilg "Xt 

give rise to vicissitudes in the other. 
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mastery both call for new powers of inhibition and disinhibition, 
and in one field as in the other, through the exercise of these 
powers, the child comes to feel that he has a will, and seeks 
in both for opportunities to test this will against external coercion. 
It is not difficult for us to recognize this in the child’s physical 
play, and in his stubborn resistance to parental commands. 
However, the designation of this period as the “anal phase” 
makes us sense also the child's thrill of power when he produces, 
in response to his own effort, a fecal mass. It also reminds us 
of how frequently the retention of feces or the soiling of clothes 
are expressions of the rejection of outside authority. The concrete 
physical experiences of bowel evacuation, maturation of bowel 
confrol, and submission to bowel training provide much of the 
^ asis for the development of the child’s aggressive impulses. 
i ^one who finds it implausible that children should really have 
a p siUve interest in fecal matter, may perhaps ask himself what 
actors 'jvould make them indifferent, despite their otherwise 
*^iosity, to the odorous stuff whose coming coincides 
cramping discomfort. Only a delicate 
sensi ty 0 the proprieties of the situation, which they have 
not yet acquiredl Generally speaking. if we return to the frame 

^ ®^her on animal behavior, the fact 

at an animal possesses strong sei.sitivii.rto an/^stimulus assures 
h. respon Wss to it, and no one can deny that humans are 
qmte sensitive to the odor of feces 

£ m to he^ theoretical construction. These apt phrases 
tlsml f .r P--3“™nent temperamental 

a^Cod -f-- They represent 

desZtn nffh ■ Oftihies. at the 

yrn7eh«d “fe of ‘ho 

We turn to our second question: What is the nature of the 

hl^L d development? This phenomenon 

has been explained, vvithin the general context of psychoaoalvHc 
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theory, by two quite different hypotheses, which we may call 
the "spoiled child” theory and the "starved child” theory. The 
stems most directly from Freud s own writings, and it is also 
based on the conventional concept of learning by positive rein- 
forcementj—Freud’s "pleasure principle.” Freud warned that 
"excessive parental tenderness ‘spoils’ the child and makes him 
unfit to renounce love temporarily or to be satisfied wth a 
smaller amount of love in later life.” According to this theory, 
it is assumed that the child is more strongly attached to periods 
that have been especially pleasurable. Following this tradition, 
Alexander (1952) defines fixation as "the tendency to retain 
previously Successful behavior patterns,” and regression as “the 
tendency to return to them whenever new adjustments are 
required” which are beyond the individual's capacities at the 
time. Wolf (1943) invoked the same principle in the effort to 
explain the results of his experiment on the effects of sensory 
deprivation in infancy (which was described at length in 
Chapter 3). He said that when the rats were confronted \rith 
the necessity to struggle for gratification in a rivalry situation, 
there was "a tendency to return to the use of older infantile 
patterns that were once associated with gratification and mastery. 
These were the conditioned reflexes of the nursing period when 
security involved an exploitation of the mother.” However, we 
need feel no compulsion to accept this explanation of his findings, 
for what %vas actually observed in the behavior of the rats u'as 
only the inhibition of response to the crucial signal. A more direct 
test of Freud’s formulation of the phenomenon of fixation is 
to be found in Levy’s study of Maternal Ovcrprotecthn (1943). 
Levy distinguishes behveen mothers who are domineering and 
those who are overindulgent, and we are concerned only ^\’itb 
children of the latter type of mother. Topically, their beharioi 
toward the mother was marked by disobedience, impudence, 
temper tantrums, excessive demands, and the exercise of varying 
degrees of tyranny.” How ever. Levy also finds that the prognosis 
for such children is rather good, tlrat although the)’ are severe* 
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behavior problems in the home they' dre likely to get along well 
at school, that although they’ have difficulty in forming friend- 
ships as children they often become socially successful as adults, 
and that the group as a whole “shows a normal growth of 
heterosexual interest and activity*” These results certainly do 
not indicate that the spoiled child is hopelessly retarded in his 
psychosexual development. 

The alternate hypothesis states that fixation occurs because 
adequate satiation of natural needs is not received. This, too, 
may be illustrated by an important study by Levy (1934). Using 
six puppies of a single htter, he allowed the mother to nurse two. 


and fed die others by bottle. Two puppies were fed from nipples 
which had openings so large that the milk flowed freely, and they 
had very little sucking activity in their feedings. The other two 
were fed from nipples which had small openings, so that they 
had to suck long and vigorously to gel their milk. It was observed 
that the two pups which had little opportunity for sucking in 
their feedings did a good deal of sucking of other objects, while 
^ose which were required to do a good deal of sucking on their 
bottles, did little sucking otherwise. The experiment was designed 
to test the hypothesis that thumb sucking would be encouraged 
y a lack of adequate nursing experience. Because other experi- 
ments dealing wth the same problem, some with animal and 
some mth human subjects, have led to conflicting results, this 
specific problem must be regarded as unsettled. However, Levy’s 
e^eiraent, without being conclusive, serves weU to illustrate 
the Aeorebt^ proposition that fixation at an oral level may 
result from loch of oral gratification at the proper time. This 
^pposmon IS based on the genetic vimvpoint, which postulates 
tiiat entrance mto each successively higher stage of development 
the sense conditioned upon a satisfactory completion of 

pnor stage, like the process of promotion throu|i school. 
Ir^have ‘l-elopn-ent. therefore takes place where 

"Sfcr ^n! been urtsaUsfied. not where they have been too 
eas > satisfied. It is, accordingly, the child who is 
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starved for love” whose life is dominated by a continuing need 
for affection. Hence we may call this the “starved child” theory, 
in contrast to the “spoiled child” theory. 

Fenichel (1945) acknowledges that the concept of fixation as 
a result of frustration falls widiin the scope of orthodox 
psychoanalysis. He explains the effect as follows: 

One gets the impression that at developmental levels that do not 
afford enough satisfaction, the organism refuses to go furdier, de- 
manding the withheld satisfactions. If the frustration has led to re- 
pression, the drives in question are thus cut off from the rest of the 
personality; they do not participate in further maturation and send up 
their disturbing derivatives from the unconscaous into the conscious. 
The result is that these drives remain in the unconscious unchanged, 
constantly demanding the same sort of satisfaction. 

A more parsimonious explanation of how deprivation leads to 
fixation can be based upon a recognition of the hict that learning 
can take place ^vith respect to feelings and emotional responses 
as well as with respect to action and perception. We turn, 
tiierefore, to a consideration of the third question stated above, 
namely, the relationship between die process of fixation and the 
modification of temperament. We have already reminded the 
reader more than once that learning which takes place with 
respect to emotional responses seems to be extraordinarily resist- 
ant to extinction. "SVhat is repeatedly experienced, and hence in 
a very real sense practiced and learned during a period of 
deprivation, is die feeling of need for the une.xperienced satiation. 
The temperamental disposition toward a continually unconsum- 
mated response persists as a felt need. Since emotional responses 
may be conditioned without reinforcement, simply on the basis 
of temporal contiguity, such feehngs become associated with 
multiple cues. The child whose dependency needs are satisfied 
feels them acutely only for short periods, and has them quickly 
supplanted by perhaps more intense feelings of gratification. 

The child whose dependency needs are unsatisfied continues to 
feel them over long periods, and under conditions of emotional 
disturbance wliieli, we recall, are conducive to abnormal fixation. 
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It is thus tiiat what might be a passing phase of temperamental 
development becomes instead a fixed feature of adult tempera- 
ment. Strong support for this viewpoint is given by the findings 
of Whiting and Child (1953), which were cited at the close of 
the last chapter, to the effect that it is much easier to detect 
die operation of negative than positive frustration in the 


consequences of early child training. 

We can readily admit that the hypothetical statements of the 
last paragraph may be wrong in detail, yet insist that there is 
abimdant proof for the correctness of the general thesis, that 
the important early training which influences later personality is 
not the learning of motor responses, but the learning of feeling 
habits, which are too often entirely disregarded. This h>'pothesis, 
which we believe has reached the status of a fact, has enormous 
implications for educational practice. It means that we must 
always be more concerned about the emotional experience or 
feeling that we are fostering, by any disciplinary or tutorial 
procedure, than about the actions that we are suppressing or 
in ut^g. How does the child inwardly feel as we force him to 
obedience? Is the induced feeling, which is being fixated as the 
pattern for later character structure, best stated as “I must give 
m now, but not always,” or “I must always be giving in,” or “It 
never pays to be disobedient.” or “I hate you.” We must learn 
^etuhy to observe such feelings, and judge the effects of 
induced, but by the feelings 

vioki^ permanent. How often we 

wo ate ^ simple precept of effective teachingl An mustration 

fnr tna experience of a young woman who came 

witli Tin f ^“d whose difficulties were connected 

retumintrf^^ *1. recalled an incident when, 

outside arho^e° lit ‘‘ neighbor 

the splf.^vi • ei^bor was obviously pregnant, and 

1 sh^r -Wledging her pLsence. Later 

condlbW r ^eprin.,naed. and told that women in "that 
re especially sensitive. It was an effective lesson 
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in social decorum— and served besides to instil more deeply the 
young girl’s feeling that pregnancy should be feared. 

From this standpoint, we may readily acknowledge the validity 
of the concept of oral and anal levels of personality development 
that is, of levels characterized by a preponderance of feelings 
that are normally associated with those developmental stages. 
Such emotional immaturity would he the expected consequence 
of conditions which favor the fixation of these feelings, at the 
time when they first occur. Overprotection may provide such 
conditions in a degree, by fostering the retention of dependent 
attitudes; however, this implies learning by positive reinforce- 
ment, and since such learning is readily susceptible to extinction, 
its effects do not persist into later life. It is frustration, or 
deprivation, which favors abnormal fixation (in Maiers sense), 
with its extraordinary resistance to extinction. For this reason, 
we believe that the ‘'starved child" theory is more generally 
applicable than the “spoiled child" theory. However, both appear 
to be consistent ^vith the general principles of the psychoanalytic 
theories of psychosexual development 

Maturity as Mental Structure 

We have seen psychological maturity defined, first, from the 
normative standpoint, in terms of the g^o^\’th of behavioral 
capacities by maturation and by learning, and second, from the 
psychoanalytic genetic viewpoint a process primarily of 
motivational development It may be described ako, from the 
phenomenological standpoint, as a difference in mental structure, 
as a different w’ay of percehing the world, which gives rise to 
consequent differences in behaWor. This of approach 

developed first within the European academic tradition, in which 
the subject matter of psj’chology is thinking, rather tlian beharior. 
Transplanted to American soil, it has had a rigorous growth, and 
has showTi itself capable of bearing rich fruits in the under- 
standing of children's beharior. It is in this tradition, that one 
must place the influential work of Piaget (1929, 1&32, etc.), 
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who stresses the fact that the child’s perception of the world 
about him must not be dismissed as merely rudimentary or 
mistaken, by contrast with the more accurate perceptions of 
the adult, but must be understood as different in certain im- 
portant qualitative respects. When we study the development 
of the child’s thinking, we must not suppose that it consists of 
no more than a gradual assimilation of what adults can teach 
him. Before he learns our tricks of reasoning he has his own ways 
of perceiving reality, and wthout our tutelage he would pass 
through his own stages of growth to more complete under- 
standing. As seen in Piagets voluminous work, this gro^vth 
starts from the child’s early total egotism and his animistic 
interpretation of all things as essentially like himself. Step by 
step, the child takes himself out of the external world and the 
world out of himself, and thus he becomes more and more 
capable of objective judgments. 

We shall be concerned here only with the Lewinian concept 
of mental structure. It has its antecedents in the speculations 
of L6vy-Bruhl and others regarding supposed differences in the 
thinking of primitive and civilized man; in Werner’s ( 1926, 1940) 
emphasis on the concept of structure as essential for the definition 
of developmental levels of thinking; in Koffka's (1924) formula- 
tion of the intellectual development of the child in terms of 
growth to increasing levels of complexity, rather than by accre- 
tion of knowledge. Although Le\vin himself takes his point of 
departure from the Gestalt school, one does not find in his work 
their usual insistence on the inviolability of wholes. On the 
con^ary. Le\vm is at all times eager to undertake the analysis 
of the relationships which exist beUveea the parts of the whole, 
ronceived as a dynamic field. In his personahty theory, therefore, 
e represents the individual as being a composite of many sep- 
arately organized systems, and he particularly emphasizes the 
fact that intercommunication behveen these systems may some- 
times be rather poor. In his topological models, each disposition 
or aversion toward any land of activity is represented as a 
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bounded region, and the ease of communication, or likelihood 
of interaction between such relativdy self-contained parts of 
the personality, is represented by boundaries having different 
degrees of permeability. K a system, or region, is scarcely subject 
to outside influence, its boundary is shoNvn by a hea\y unbroken 
line, whereas if it is quite susceptible to such influence, its 
boundary will be thin, or even broken. The topological scheme 
of representation of course permits a single region to have a 
variable boundary, one which is more permeable to influences 
from one quarter than another. Within this bameworl^ the 
process of development is conceived as a process of differentia^ 
tion, or the progressive establishment of more and more sub- 
systems \vitbin the individual, and in general also of increasing 
rigidity, or relative independence of the systems (or regions) 
from one another. This relative segregation of the different 
systems is recognized as essential for orderly behavior. However, 
it can be excessive, and the feeble-minded child is said to differ 
from the normal child in being both less differentiated and more 
rigid. If the regions are thought of as representing so many 
different potentialities for behavior, tiien the less differentiated 
individual is capable of less varied response. The sj’stems, or 
regions, are ako thought of as occupying different strata, in- 
cluding those of reality and irreality, and of past, present, and 
future. For the child, the level of irreality is far more accessible 
than for the adult, so that an increased rigidity in this respect 
is definitely an accompaniment of matmation. 

Lewin regards regressive behavior as being simply an instance 
of dedifferentiation, that is, a reversal of the process of differ- 
entiation. Such dedifferentiation would be a natural result of the 
collapse of boundaries which had been established in the process 
of differentiation. This is presumably one of the consequences 
of emotional stress. The consequence, of course, would be a more 
diffuse perception, with a relative blurring of tlie distinctions 
between present and future, bctwtjen irrcalit)’ and reality, and 
between different regions generally. 
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An experimental demonstration o£ this kind of regression was 
given by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1941). They had 30 child 
subjects, ranging in age from 2 to 5 years. Each child was first 
observed in a controlled individual play situation, in which a 
number of moderately attractive but not unusual toys were 
available. The observer took careful notes, and the child was 
scored for the “constructiveness” of his play. Some steps of the 
rating scale which was used for this purpose were: 

Constructiveness 2: the toys are examined superficially. 
Constructiveness 4: some^vhat more o^mplicated manipulation of 
the truck. 

Constructiveness 6: the truck is used as a means to haul other 
things. 

Constructiveness 8: play showing more than usual originality. 

At the end of this period of preliminary observation, the observer 
pushed aside a partition, thus opening up another section of the 
room in which there were a number of highly exciting toys. A 
little later, the observer explained to the child that he could 
not permit him to go on playing with these toys, and led him 
back into the first part of the room. A folding gate was drawn 
across the room, permitting the child to see but not to reach the 
toys which were now denied to him. Once again, the child was 
rated for constructiveness of his play with the more ordinary 
toys. (Before each child left, he was given another period of 
play with the attractive toys, in a postfrustration situation which 
was not part of the experiment, but was designed to prevent any 
undesirable aftereffects of the frustration experience. ) 

Comparing the behavior of the children with the first group 
of toys, before and after the interpolated experience with the 
more attractive playthings, a highly significant difference in 
“constructiveness” appears. The mean score declined from 4.99 
to 3.94, which, the authors slate, is equivalent to a regression of 
more than 17 months in mental age. That is, the child who was 
experiencing frustration played on a less mature level than that 
of which he had pre\'iously shown himself capable. The authors 
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consider this regression to be the consequences of dedifferen- 
tiation, a sort of blurring of the life space. They speculate that 
all of the phenomena of “fixation” and “regression” can be ex- 
plained in the same way, in terms of the present situation and 
present mental structure, \vithout appeal to explanatory concepts 
that are based on the special experience of the individual subject 
at a relatively remote time. 

Lewinian riieory, like Freudian theory, claims the distinction 
of being "dynamic,” but whereas, in the latter case, the word 
refers to emphasis on motivational or dynamizing factors, in field 
theory it refers to the fact that explanations are “ahistoric,” each 
event being explained as the resultant of forces immediately 
present and acting, and hence in a cause-and*effect context 
which is comparable to that of the physical sciences. From the 
standpoint of genetically oriented psychoanalytic theory, such 
explanation neglects one of the most essential aspects of the 
problem, namely, that the greater susceptibility of one child or 
another, to the effects of frustration, is to be attnbuted in 
large part to influences which cannot be effectively studied 
otherwise than geneticaDy. The contrast between these two 
different kinds of explanation can be illustrated by applying 
them to a real life situation which often leads to regressi^’e 
behavior— the arrival of a baby brother or sister, who ver>’ nearly 
monopolizes the mother’s attention. Does the older child, whom 
we may suppose for purposes of illustration to be a 4-year-old, 
more or less \^’ilfully put on babyish ways, in a planned campaign 
to hold bis mother’s love? By this it is not meant that he con- 
sciously adopts a program of action, but only that in his diffuse 
perception of the situation these elements enter; "I am not getting 
enough love; the baby is getting more lo\e; it is good to be a 
baby; I can be a baby again.” lliis would constitute a return to 
earlier patterns of response partly because they had been suc- 
cessful in experience and partly because their xxilue was being 
demonstrated by the sibling. Or docs the older cliild, because of 
the emotional disturbance accompanying his frustration, simply 
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lose some of wLat he has gained in maturity, so that liis behavior 
becomes less adequate, more infantile, less differentiated, without 
constituting a turning back to earlier w'ays? Perhaps this is a 
good point at which to appeal to the psychoanalytic principle 
that all psychological events are "overdetermined,” and hence 
explicable as outcomes of many converging processes. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to suppose that the basic realities 
of regression in behavior include both those genetic elements 
that have been emphasized in the theory of psychosexual devel- 
opment, and the perceptual factors that are emphasized by 
Lewin and his co-workers. 


However, if the Lewinian and psychoanalytic concepts of 
regression are to be reconciled, this can more readily be achieved 
with respect to the starved child” theor>' than the "spoiled child” 
theory. Indeed, certain early e.xperiments of the Lewinian school 


can be invoked as supporting the “starved child” theoiy of 
regression. Zeigamik (1927) and OvsianJdna (1928) studied the 
aftereffects of the interruption of activities that had been as- 
signed to their subjects. Zeigamik permitted her subjects to 
complete some of the tasks which she had assigned, but she 
mtermpted them before the conclusion of others. Later, she 
asked them to recaU aU the tasks on which they had been working, 
and she found that the unfinished tasks were more likely to be 
recced than the completed tasks, despite the fact that more time 
had been spent in working on the latter. The “tension of the 
^completed task”_which is caUed tihe Zeigamik effect-was 
therefore a more important detenninatiDn of recaU than the 
fo^rtThf Uoder similar conditions. Ovsianldna 

te^rf^ “ ter subjects had the opporturuty to do so. they 
moll ™ tad been inter- 

menL 0 ^^? =“ tmer need. Both evperi- 

to the uncompleM “responding 

to oomnlpf^a *1, /T ^ ^ return to such tasks and 

indii-idual diff^ research has shown that there are large 

mdiwdual differences m susceptibility to this phenomenon, but 
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this fact does not lessen its importance. See page 284.) Barlcer, 
Dembo, and Lewin utilize these findings to construct an auxiliary 
hypothesis for the explanation of their findings, to %vit, that if 
‘a certain part of the person (is in a) state of more or less 
permanent tension,” regression will be more lihely to occur. This 
conclusion is quite in harmony with Levy’s position, that when 
tiiere is inadequate opportunity for the exercise of a native dis- 
position— in that case, ^ecifically sucking— the need for such 
activity will persist. The tension of the uncompleted activity 
and the motivational force of the unsatiated need have much 
in common. 

Feeling Habit as a Basis of Psychological Im^iatuktiy 

We should like to take this opportunity to expand somewhat 
further on the relationship between the feeling habit and re- 
tardation in emotional development, or regression to childhood 
patterns of behavior. In clinical experience, it often appears that 
the attitudes which influence the conduct of a gro\vn person 
seem to be survivals from cdiildhood. Understanding the pattern 
of psychosexual development helps us to penetrate the secret 
of such survivals in many cases, but the understanding of an 
individual case is not reached by fitting it into such a schem.i, 
but rather by formulating it in such concrete detail, drawm from 
the person’s own experience, that the schema with its pigeon- 
holes becomes superfluous. We gave one example of such a 
regressive feeling habit in the last chapter. Let us add two others 
here. 

A young married woman has had repeated difficulties in her 
social relationships, especially with women, both on the job and 
in her personal friendships. In childhood, she had practiced 
certain deceits upon her mother, felt ashamed of them, and 
perpetually feared the consequences of disco\’cr}’* Now, wlicn- 
ever a minor incident brings a small criticism from a friend 
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Zl 

he human capacity to observe onseif and to judge 
oneself gives rise to a varietv* of complex phenomena, which are 
perhaps more distinctively human than any other aspect of our 
behavior. For more than one psy'chologist, these phenomena 
have seemed to constitute the cote of human personality. Wolff 
(1947) describes the child’s early years as revolving about “the 
^d’s search for his self.” Lecky (1945) said that the major 
detennmmg force in personahty is the need to maintain self- 
consiriency. It is with the first part of this dual process, the 
search for the self, that this chapter will be concerned. The 
next chapter will deal with the defense of the self, which is 
alvvays a partly illusory concept, against reality. 

Our discussion of the formation of the self-concept wiU begin 
vwth a ^nsideration of the body image, or the self-concept in 
^most Mncrete sense, together with those aspects of the self- 
a dS • ' T intimately related to it. There will follow 
fc^sion of idenlifieation, or modeling of the self-concept 

La»- ^^ections will deal with role 

ta field th ” t -d the self-concept 

tatr^ el* discussion of 

mtroversron, or self-observation per se as a personahty variable. 
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The Body Image 

The very first use we malce of our capacity for self-observation 
is to gain some acquaintance widi our external body parts, and 
to form a connected body image. All through life we go on 
revising this image, which can never be altogether free of 
distortion. We never have quite enough mirrors, or mirrors clear 
enough, to see ourselves as others see us, even in the simple 
physical sense. The infants discovery of fingers and later of 
toes, and such later events as the young girl's concern ^vith her 
developing breasts or the often surprising first acquaintance with 
ones own profile, are incidents in a never-ending process. Many 
factors complicate the problem of forming an accurate body 
image. Probably the most important of these is the circumstance 
that our bodies undergo a constant process of change, which is 
especially rapid during the years of childhood and adolescence. 
The child is not only aware of his body, but also of its g^o^vth, 
and inevitably he develops concern as to whether this g^o^\ih 
will leave him finally \vith an acceptable body, one which con- 
forms to the demands of his cultural environment as well as to 
his ONvn needs. An element of immaturity of attitude, which the 
reader can readily fit into the framework of the last chapter, 
is the tendency to continue thinking of oneself as relatively 
immature, as having the body and appearance of a child rather 
than of a man or woman. Perhaps it would be better to say 
“feeling” oneself immature, because what is important is not the 
intellectual assessment of one’s age, stature, and general appear- 
ance, but one's spontaneous feelings of bigness or smallness, 
strength or weakness, skill or awkwardness, and the tendencies 
to dominance and submission which are linked with thcm.^ic 
young child compares himself to those about him, and mc-asurcs 
his feeble potentialities against tlie things that arc possible for 
them. From his position, tlic perspectives of size and time arc 
such that he must exaggerate the differences between Iiirnwlf 
and slightly older children, and underestimate the difference 
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between these other children and adults. He is small in a world 
of giants, and hence he suffers from an inevitable sense of inade- 
quacy, which may easily become the foundation for damaging 
feelings of inferiority (Adler, 1933)JtAs he grows older, this 
objective inferiority is lessened, but me old habits of thinking 
tend to linger on. From year to year, as birthday follows birth- 
day, he is called upon to see himself always differently, and to 
accustom himself to the fact that others see him differently. He 
never quite gets used to it. At 30 he is amused that his young 
son thinks him old; at 50 he is annoyed that his fellow-workers 
no longer recognize that he is young. In most individuals, the 
feeling of one’s own age tends to lag behind actuality, at least 
during the younger years. Where this lag is extreme, it shows 
itself in a tendency to be submissive toward one’s own age peers, 
as a child might be toward adults. 

Another complication is the fact that we are under pressure 
to make the body image conform to what may be termed a 
mythology or popular stereotype of physical appearance and 
body functions, in which some parts of the body are accorded 
great prominence and special significance, while others are 
screened out of our attention. In this stereotype, the body’s 
clothing also plays a part, and if our mental image of a lovely 
woman or a handsome man includes such details as flowing 
skirts or casual tweed jackets, it is obvious that we must expect 
the counterparts of these embellishments to play a part in the 
body image. 

As the child forms his body image, he wrestles in concrete, 
instrumental terms with the profound philosophic problem of 
distinction between the “selT and the ' not-self," and with the 
eqimlly profound problem of the temporal continuity of the self. 

S^in an intellectual understanding in early 
c ' ood that our toys, for example, are not a part of our true 
probably never reach a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of delimiting the self. William James (1890), who 
sought his empirical self most earnestly, could find it only in 
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the muscular tension of his forehead. Horosritz (1935^asM 
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more clearly than in the fact that the imagined immortal self 
cannot shuffle off the appearance of its mortal coil. It may, of 
course, be extended by a pair of wings, to fulfill a common 
childhood fantasy. 

It is not too difficult for us to understand the confusions 
which a child experiences wth respect to the problems of age 
and bigness. After all, there is a continuum of age and size, and 
a growing child might not be sure of his true place along the 
scale. It is more difficult for us to understand the confusions 
that take place with respect to sex. At a relatively early age, the 
child becomes aware of sex distinctions, of his o%vn physical sex, 
of social expectations that are connected with it, and of his 
inadequacy to meet those expectations. He does not have the 


time perspective which can enable him to understand confidently 
that some day he will overcome these inadequacies. The sex role 
is something mysterious, envied, and— at least in our middle-class 
culture— forbidden in some of its aspects at the same time that 
it is enforced in others. Sex is not seen by the child as a cate- 
gory to which one belongs, but as an achievement which one 
may easily fall short of. Many factors, of which the body image 
is one, influence the child in his feeling that he will fail or 
succeed in reaching the goal of desired sex status. There are 
many degrees of certainty with which the conviction of one’s 
maleness or femaleness may be held, just as there are many 
e^ees of doubt about the desirability of the sex role which has 
fallen to one’s lot. We shall return to this question later, when 
we deal wth the subject of identification. 


A ^6ry important adjunct to the body image is the estimate 
^ forms as to how attractive he is to the opposite 

sex. This estimate is subject to much revision as a result of 
xpene^e, and to much distortion as experience is inaccurately 
p ceiv . t is not an uncommon event in clinical experience to 
meet a pretty girl who thinks of herself as unattractive and even 
repulsive m appearance. Such exceptional cases should not, 
howe^er. obscure the general rule that by and large the individ- 
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„al who possesses the physique and the features that co^o™ 
rather weU to the social ideal experiences less confcct m th 
development of a satisfactory body ™age. Loomrs and Gree^ 
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more clearly than in the fact that the imagined immortal self 
cannot shuffle off the appearance of its mortal coil. It may, of 
course, be extended by a pair of wings, to fulfill a common 
childhood fantasy. 

It is not too difficult for us to understand the confusions 
which a child experiences with respect to the problems of age 
and bigness. After all, there is a continuum of age and size, and 
a growing child might not be sure of his true place along the 
scale. It is more difficult for us to understand the confusions 
that take place with respect to sex. At a relatively early age, the 
child becomes aware of sex distinctions, of his own physical sex, 
of social expectations that are connected with it, and of his 
inadequacy to meet those expectations. He does not have the 
time perspective which can enable him to understand confidently 
that some day he will overcome these inadequacies. The sex role 
is something mysterious, envied, and— at least in our middle-class 
culture— forbidden in some of its aspects at the same time that 
it is enforced in others. Sex is not seen by the child as a cate- 
gory to which one belongs, but as an achievement which one 
may easfiy fall short of. Many factors, of which the body image 
is one, infiuence the child in his feeling that he will fail or 
succeed in reaching the goal of desired sex status. There are 
many degrees of certainty with which the conviction of one’s 
maleness or femaleness may be held, just as there are many 
degrees of doubt about the desirability of the sex role which has 
fallen to one’s lot. We shall return to this question later, when 
we deal with the subject of identification. 

A important adjunct to the body image is the estimate 
whic^ach of us forms as to how attractive he is to the opposite 
sex. This estimate is subject to much revision as a result of 
experie^e, and to much distortion as experience is inaccurately 
p ceiv . It is not an uncommon event in clinical experience to 
e a pretty girl who thinks of herself as unattractive and even 
repulsive in appearance. Such exceptional cases should not, 
ver, o scure the general rule that by and large the individ- 
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are the members of our own family group, who are “close” in 
both the emotional and physical sense 

For the initial conceptualization of this process, we are again 
indebted to the gemus of Sigmund Freud It was his insight 
that instructed us that the most effective discipbning of the 
child does not take place by mstrucbon, but by the child s 
unconscious incorporation of the parent image— an image founded 
partly on reahty and partly on fantasy— which then becomes, 
as “superego,” the template of his own conduct Freud beheved 
that this process was primarily an outcome of the Oedipus 
situation, and that it was chiefly motivated by the child s fear 
of hostile retaliafaon by his powerful parent rival This theory 
of Oedipal conflict has been the object of a great deal of 
skepticism, not only m academic but also in psychoanalytic 
circles It was one of the aspects of Freudian theory which both 
Jung and Adler rejected It is rejected today by the neo- 
Freudians, who emphasize the fluidity of family relations m 
different cultures However, not even so orthodox a Freudian 
as Schilder is hmited to a narrow mterpretabon of identificabon 
as exclusively a parent child relabonship He writes 


In identification the individual identifies himself %vith persons in 
his actual or imagined surroundings, and expresses his identification 
m symptoms whether actions or phantasies He plays a role, enriches 
himself by the experiences of others without knowledge of the pro 
identification takes place with persons whom we admire 
whom we are m love In the development of infantile sex 
^Uty the httle boy admires the father and wants to take his place 
We may be dealing with a conscious wish But often this wish will 
never come to a clear concephon He will only betray it by taking 

which then become 
° **^®”t^cation Smce he does not know about the tendency 
not feel changed at all in his 
hut 1C Ti«f The mutation remains again in the unconscious. 

But the fk imitation as taking the place of another person 

fo dVnhfv l^k tho uncoiaous makes it possible 

the htS^bov We know Aat in 

the father thnucrk fk^^ tendencies toward identification with 

identification \^tk predominate, but also tendencies toward 

icientihcation with the mother This tendency toward idenbfica- 
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tion \vith the mother may come into the foreground in cases 
of homosexuality. But the boy may also identify himself with his 
m^se, with his uncle, -with the footman, and with anyone else in 
■whom he is interested. By identification one may play the part of an 
onorroous number of persons^ at the same time. We know that this is 
not only a possibility, but a psychological fact which is typical in 
every psychic development. 

From this account, we see that the concept of identification is 
not at all limited by the Oedipal situation. This is not to imply 
it jis not inBuenced by it, as we shall see farther on in 
our discussion. 

Although at the opening of this chapter identification was 
defined as a modeling of the self after ideal figures, this should 
Jiot be taken to mean that only admired figures are used as 
objects of identification. We shall soon see that hated or despised 
figures may also become the objects of unconscious imitation. 
The young child may also identify himself with an ammal. It 
is not uncommon for parents to be driven to distraction by a 
daughters insistence that she is a pony, or a son’s insistence 
that he is a dog, (The child’s choice of a model is certainly 
not accidental. For example, girls seem to be much more likely 
than boys to imagine that they are ponies, or that they have 
pony playmates.) In such cases, one may feel sure that there 
is at least some temporary disturbance in the basic process of 
identification \vith the parent, which leads the child into this 
hostile denial of his membership in the human race. The intensity 
Nvith which these fantasies are defended attests to the force of 
the motivation which has created them. 

There can be no doubt that the most important aspect of the 
process of identification is the acceptance of the parent of like 
sex, by boy or girl, as a model for imitation. Clinical experience 
supports the conclusion that when a >’oung boy accepts his 
father, or a young girl accepts her mother, as a suitable model 
for his or her oxsti development, a faxorable condition for he-ahhy 
personality development is established. IVhen the child, for 
whatever reason, rejects the hke-sexed parent as a model, consid- 
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erable emotional disturbance is certain to ensue. These gen- 
eralizations are meant to apply only to children in oirr own 
culture, or in other cultures which resemble our own by providing 
at least equal opportunity for parent-child relationsHJps to 
develop. It would certainly be foolhardy to attempt t(? apply 
them to cultures in which sons had no contact with their tfathers, 
or those in which mothers play a very minimal part irl caring 
for their own children after the immediate nursing period is 
ended. However, most such cultures do provide a surrogate 
parent figure, and it seems safe to assume that the identification 
process is only deflected onto another model, but not otherwise 
essentially altered. In our own culture, however, the cliild who 
is forced to take a substitute model feels himself greatly deprived 
as a result. This appears most clearly in the cases of orphans and 
of adopted children. The boy who has not fcno\vn his father, or 
the girl who has not loaown her mother, is likely to feel as if 
some part of himself or herself remains undefined, even un- 
formed. One instance of the strength of this need appeared in a 
recent newspaper account of tire success of a young mans 
20 -year search through every state of the union for the father 
he had never known. The early fantasies about such unknown 
parents exercise a powerful formative influence of which the 


^rson IS usually quite unaware. For example, one young man’s 
friendhness for “black sheep” was traced in the counseling 
process to his unwiUingness to accept the idea that his father, 
who had apparently deserted his mother early in their marriage, 
not a worth-while person. Another interesting example of the 
streng* of identification by fantasy is offered by the foUowing 
1 student asked for help in meeting his respon- 

rpvp 1^^ ^ who was supporting him. Discussion 

9'' ti, parents had been divorced when he was about 

ahnnili- f he tad known virtually nothing 

S h^ conversations 

^ F-n, them he learned to think 

of his father as a shdtless and selfish person. Resisting domination 
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by the mother, his self-coneept svas 

TOth the fantasy of an irresponsible father. Perhaps e ' ry 
circumstances which made it possible for 

change in Mmself, and to ask for help m effectmg tins, .a ^ 
Tct that he had recently discovered to his surprise that Im 
tLfl a snccessfol and respected businessman m another 

“thilder alluded, in the lengthy “ fj^’X^endy 

danger which threatened this boy 

realized. When a boy is raised in a house father 

very little contact ivith his fa " predominantly 

surrogate, he may grow up ^ beivildered feeling that 

femimne. In extreme cases, despite the 

his sex is confused of cross-identification is 

evident maleness of his body. typ should not be 

only one of the many avenues ‘o It 

necessary to point out that sue degrees of severity. 

notHng phenomenon, but ““ “ early^denhficaUon shall be 

It is almost inevitable that the oy . d his father. Since 
directed toward his mother rafter^ education 

some degree of femmization only 

for Uving in modem IransiUon to normal identifica- 

when circumstances prevent oroblem of homose.uiality 

tion with the male parent that *0 pr^^ ^ 

arises. The sexual make-up <>1 become the pre- 

tendency to homose.xuality, " 'C heteroscxu.al interest 

furred outlet if the normal development of 

is blocked. , , j. d,e normal devclop- 

Another circumstance "h'di oonscious rejection of 

ment of heterose.xual behavior K identification. It is a short 

die parent of like sex as an °biect f rf™‘,oious gcncraliration 

renters, — 
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whole spectrum of human personality that this rejection of one’s 
own sex leads not infrequently to failure to develop the hetero- 
sexual attitudes of that sex, and hence in the end to emotional 
dependence on one’s o^vn sex for sexual gratification! The girl’s 
contempt for her mother malces her renounce womanhood, and 
so she ends by becoming the mistress of another woman! Even 
in the statistically more likely case that she does enter upon 
normal heterosexual living, latent homosexual tendencies will 
have been made relatively more prominent due to the renuncia- 
tion of her sex. Another, not dissimilar disturbance of identifi- 


cation is the case of the boy who consciously rejects his father 
as a weakling, and who nevertheless develops a self-concept in 
whch this same weakness is a central and disabling feature. 

any of us are able with very little effort to find in our own 
ives sin^ar evidence of the strength of the process of identifica- 
tion, and of its independence from our conscious control. Though 
we may not have rejected our parents in toto, it is likely that 
we tound some one characteristic much less desirable than others. 

avoid this characteristic in our own behavior, 
tha tVi ^ ^ ention upon it, and develop it even more inevitably 
than those things which we consciously imitate. 

naren. identification ^vith the like-sexed 

Cem a of a home filled with dissension, 

T" homosexuaUty. through hatred of 

of Ae na P rr fr"'' ^ foil acceptance 

co™ fo/Xe ” ' '--J ‘0 “ happi- 

upon’pity for ^ 

nauon not to acceprtheXamfrXe!' ^etermi- 

course of identifip^t^ factors which influence the 

‘hat to proeXs Tn"*. 

hypothetical Oedipus sitoX "'“hout reference to the 

which is influenced by the situation 

Strength and consistency of rein^ ^ Precepts involved, the 
rcement for different kinds of 
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behavior, social presage factors, and the Idee. One factor which 
is of paracular interest to ns is the “ 

temperament beaveen the child and ie ““^eHor M^^on. 
which makes conformity to the model 

whde acknowledging the effecaveness of 0“ *0^ J “ 

total process, we should not aUow them to dehact from the 

‘rsrr -.-‘T „“^r. - 

hosalffies. vvidiin the seBing of a famdy 
provides many resBaints upon his oc^ons and ujn the J 
Ln of his feelings. We do -‘."f I all 
fixed in some immutahle f'"’ Preud described, 
the elements of love, jealousy, an j«ncv the mother is 

In the first period of 

inevitably the focus of the convenient target for his 

next period, she ft®'®”®' ® tapfies no dimmu- 

maturing aggressive impulse , g ^ tj^en ^vith the 

tion of the continuing posibve feaing^^ But 

beginning awareness of its s^^ 

a new appropriateness appropriateness belongs to 

child recognizes diat this kind P P ^ 

her expressions of '°''® ^ Jj" a,' love for both parents. 

cMldren sviU conUnue to P'“ ^ ^iU„g aunt or as part 

whedier the quesrion is pu Nevertheless, the clinical esa- 

of a psychological 2 ““*?°™xVc may offer the following bit of 
dence seems ^yhen college students are asked 

objective support for Uiis mother was a wonder- 

to guess who made tlm remar . family," and "My 

ful woman." “My father was a is a strong 

father was the kindest . „.„a spoken by men, and 

concensus that the first 'O ^ lime, tlic 

the 1.1st by a "■°'”®" "°‘“'"„ri’,c„c5S, an oierprctcntiousness, 
child also senses an mapp P pj^lencc of feeling, a 

in its axcrcisc of lids r^c- Tf>"® 
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desire and a timidity, wth one or the other predominating in 
the individual case. How sensitive the child must now be to 
the least sign of disapproval (and what parent so perfect as to 
show no sign?), how ready to direct all of its hostility against 
the “rival,” how eager to copy the charmed devices that are 
the secret of the rival’s successi Every child wishes to be “a 
member of the wedding,” and senses with resentment the deter- 
mined exclusion which his parents direct against him. These are 
the elements of the Oedipal conflict. It does not seem to be 


stretching the case too much to say that most of this is an 
inevitable part of each child’s experience. 

This does not mean that it is a universal pattern which is 
subject only to rare and minor variations. It is as general as our 
typical family structure, and this is general enough to set a 
pattern of expectation for aU of us. The child for whom any 
of the elements of this typical family structure are missing— 
the adopted child, the institution child, the child in a broken 
home— is keenly aware of the lack, and provides the missing 
elements in fantasy. The Oedipus situation of the individual child 
may only exceptionally correspond in full detail to die pattern 
which Freud outlined, but it will aways constitute a recognizable 
variation of this major theme. 


The process of identification does not end in early childhood. 
It plays a continuing part in personality development, as long 
as the individual remains sufiSciently flexible for change. In its 
ater phases, just as in the earliest years, it is guided by the 
^sons o^ needs, just as much as by external circumstance. 

e school-age child finds a favorite teacher to supplement his 
pwent ideal where he finds it lacking. The adolescent, in his 
« ^ -fi, V* roay find the inner sense of identifica- 

VI * parent even more irksome than the obvious restraints 
f parental authority. He then readily discovers what he had 
dittctUty in perceiving before, that the gods of his childhood 
to ^ ° ^ ay- This rejection of his old images is so essential 

to further growth, and may be accompanied by such pangs of 
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runiiuLiuit u) ww.; 1 

guilt if it cannot be adequately lationalfeed, that a^l) 

ried to exclaim, ‘Tity the adolescent svith 

ents!” Howevec. the independent young ^ 

ready to he simply himself-Hem^cta-^^^^^^ 

father, or some admnedpubhc^.^^^ HentiEcation almost 

exclusively in ' * tviromnent, the same process 

prominent fignres m ts 
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Mowrer (1950) has hypo esize important step in 

instances of learning hy a • yP„. 

teaching a parrot to talk, e “y®- pracUcing the 

thereafter it wdl irmtate y°“ fj^ption of the pleasure it 

elements of speech to give i „ot this is a valid 

might have from your insightful description 

statement as apphed to the p roeech by human infants, 

of an early phase in the 

In the child's babbhng we hear „oognize his determi- 

and in these ame foward, the element 

nation to become like them, r ^ learning situation. In 
of personality grmvth u prese more Uke teaclier. 

the classroom, the child ^ ^er grades. On the pla>- 

and also more like older chddreo^nj^sh pppplm 

ground, he has pressure to become more 

athletic hero. At home, h student of a foreign 

like father-or not to become hke ta ^ pf 

language has to overcome no. J ^P^^mnce to 

learning to make a new of » sounds. (A student 

being the foreign-hke perso illustration of tins point, n 

once offered the foUowing of German e.x.mct.on, 

his shop, there were many o W .me. „,piP „ade. 

all rather seomfid of ^i.P many years in America, 

and all talking in ’'oo'l' “ f^m Germany six montlw bcfori. 

But a youngster who ha could do anything. 

imbued witli die « ca 
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dropped almost every trace of accent in that time.) On the other 
hand, the language arts major who regards his ineptitude in 
mathematics as an expression of his innate mental structure, 
must change his self-concept before he can assimilate any 
mathematical skill. In these and other instances of learning, there 
is always present at some level of consciousness the desire to be 
or not to be “that kind of person.** The process of identification 
is therefore the constant accompaniment of learning. We may 
state ^vith confidence that willing identification is a satisfying 
form of act reinforcement. It is easier to acquire any act which 
is describable in terms that we would accept as self-description. 
Thus the young girl learns to dance more readily than the boy, 
because she accepts being "gracefur as part of her self-concept, 
while he does not. With only a shade less confidence, we may 
state the companion hypothesis fliat the obsessive thought of 
being something distasteful to ourselves is likewise reinforcing. 

There is a phase of the later history of identification which 
deserves special mention. This is the phase called transference, 
when it appears as an aspect of a client-therapist relationship. 
The name derives from die fact that the attitudes and prestige 
which were originally attached to the parent figure are displaced 
or transferred to the therapist. To describe it merely in these 
terms is an inadequate formulation, for it suggests that the trans- 
ference blocks a rational, adult approach to the client’s problem, 
and must be removed before any progress can be made. In some 
forms of therapy at least, quite the opposite is the easel The 
transference phenomenon creates an emotional climate which is 
favorable to learning. Whatever learning takes place in therapy 
must be guided by the patients sense of identification with the 
therapist, which is necessarily an echo of the childhood identi- 
fication with a parent. In therapy, the patient relives the process 
of identification with a new model, striving this time for a 
different outcome. The skilful therapist watches this process 
with awareness, and is sufficiently flexible in his behavior to 
offer his patient a model suited to his needs. 
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To explain the phenomena of identification in terms of learning 
theory is a challenging problem. Miller and Poll ard have at- 
tempted to do this from the standpolfnt of^uIhan~rei'nffirfv>[Tient 
theory, in the course of their treatment of Social Learning and 
Imitation (1941). They lay the basis for their argument by 
demonstrating that rats can be taught to “follow” or “not follow” 
other rats in order to obtain gratification for their hunger, and 
that children also can readily be taught to imitate under a 
variety of conditions. fThey contend that this is an important 
aspect of socialization, they analyze sudi complex phenomena 
as crowd behavior and social di&ision as being based on a 
learned tendency to imitate prestigeful leaders.) They make a 
distinction between two lands of imitation. \Vh^ the subject is 
conscious of the sameness or difference of his response relative 
to that of his model, the imitative behavior is called copying. 
They introduce the phrase "matched-dependent behavior” to 
denote imitative behavior of a more primitive type, in which 
the follower has a much narrower perspective of the total situ- 
ation, and is merely conditioned to respond to cues wliich the 
leader provides. It is surprising that after haNing made this 
distinction they ignore the invariable psj'choanalyb'c insistence 
that the process of identification is unconscious, and they suggest 
that copying, rather than matched-dependent beha%ior, is the 
key to identification. Then comes the following footnote, which 
emphasizes their conviction that the entire "process can be 
explained in terms of reinforcement thcoiy: 

In this connection, it is interesting to note dwt psy’choanaI>iic 
obser\’ations seem to indicate that identification is most likely to occ^ 
Math parents or other lo^^, prestigeful people. These Io\ed people 
with prestige arc the very ones who control the rewards and punish- 
ments which are most important to tlie child. Thc>' are thus in the 
best position to give acquired reward value to conformity wiUi tneir 
beha\’ior, and acquired an-xiety value to non-conformity snfh their 
behavior. . . . 

Such an explanation fails (o account for the strcngtli of 
identification in those cases where the parent is absent, or where 
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the model is otherwise provided by fantasy, or where the child 
steadfastly resists the influence of the immediate authority figures 
despite their punitive measures to enforce it. We do not wish to 
suggest that the problem of identification lies outside the scope 
of learning theory, but only that it serves to demonstrate the 
limitations of a learning theory which seeks to explain all 
fixations as the consequences of tension-reducing reinforcements. 
These difficulties vanish if we are willing to admit the existence 
of other kinds of reinforcing states. It is not enough to admit 
the possibihty of self-administered reductions in anxiety level. 
The facts call here, as in the experimental work on abnormal 
fixation, for a recognition that there are conditions of high 
emotional stress which are fixating or reinforcing in their effects. 
This seems to us to be one of the major keys to a rapprochement 
of theories derived from experimental and clinical sources. 

In this discussion of identification as the central aspect of 
the development of the self-concept, we have not found it neces- 
sary to refer to the part that identification plays in the develop- 
ment of conscience, or a sense of guilt. This is an important 
by-product of identification, which we will discuss in later 
chapters. However, it seems to us an error to make this “punishing 
superego the basis on which all identification develops. Whiting 
and Child (1953) suppose that the origin of identification is in 
the child s need for parental approval, which the parents often 
withhold. Therefore, the child learns 


. . . to sul^mte self-love for love from others when and if the 
latter ^ \vithheld at a time when the child strongly needs to be 
self-love IS obtained by imitating the evaluative 
behavior of the parents, and is provided by the child to itself in 
wmdibons in which the parents have provided special mdications of 
i” ? thwe conditions self-love is thus tied to conformity iiith 
cultural rules, for it is conformity rather than non-conformity which 
has previously led to parental love 


We should like to suggest that the motivation to identification 
has a different source than the need to avoid punishment or to 
solicit \ove. From time to lime, as we deal \vith the problems 
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of personality development— as distinguished from the develop- 
ment of temperament-w’e shall meet with the concept of self- 
actualization as a motivating force. Something lihe this surely 
arises out of the human child’s capacity to wonder about himself. 
To understand oneself is a hard riddle, even for a child, who 
might be content with a less-than-book-length answer! He looks 
to the people around him, who seem so sure of themselves, for 
hints at the solution. Their voice and posture often echo one’s 
own feelings, or offer taunting reminders of one’s onto inade- 
quacies. It is good to be loved, but it is also good to be big 
and powerful and skilled, quite without regard to secondar>' gains 
of food and affection. If the infant needs to be loved, then 
the child also needs, as his aggressive impulses awaken, to be 
feared, as adults are feared. Add to all this motivation the child’s 
da^vning ability to make comparisons, and to think in terms of 
abstract categories. Slo^vly, the objects of the world are cata- 
logued into the living and the nonliving, the two-legged and the 
four-legged, the big and the h'ttle, the male and the female. We 
must leave tiie closer study of this process to a later chapter, 
but it is already at ^vork in the child’s brain, for all that Hiere 
is plenty of reason for obsessive thinking about parents, witliout 
being incessantly concerned about retaining their love. 

Hole Taking 

When the formatioh.of the self-concept is explained primarily 
in terms of identification, there is an implication that a verj* 
few personal relationships ser\'c as the instruments by wbicli 
society shapes a given individual to become one of its oum 
members, different in many ways from the citizens of any other 
sociocultural group. Social p^cliologists, as distinguished from 
clinical psychologists, lend to place greater emphasis on an 
alternative explanation of this process, whicli docs not ascribe 
such over^vhelming influence to a fw conspicuous persons in 
tlie child’s environment. According to this riw, we arc molded 
by Uie constant, day-by-day cxiwricncc of the expectations of 
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the model is otherwise provided by fantasy, or where the child 
steadfastly resists the influence of the immediate authority figures 
despite their punitive measures to enforce it. We do not wish to 
suggest that the problem of identification lies outside the scope 
of learning theory, but only that it serves to demonstrate the 
limitations of a learning theory which seeks to explain all 
fixations as the consequences of tension-reducing reinforcements. 
These difficulties vanish if we are willing to admit the existence 
of other lands of reinforcing states. It is not enough to admit 
the possibility of self-administered reductions in anxiety level. 
The facts call here, as in the experimental work on abnormal 
fixation, for a recognition that there are conditions of high 
emotional stress which are fixating or reinforcing in their effects. 
This seems to us to be one of the major keys to a rapprochement 
of theories derived from experimental and clinical sources. 

In this discussion of identification as the central aspect of 
the development of the self-concept, we have not found it neces- 
sary to refer to the part that identification plays in the develop- 
ment of conscience, or a sense of guilt. This is an important 
by-product of identification, which we will discuss in later 
chapters. However, it seems to us an error to make this “punishing 
superego the basis on which all identification develops Whiting 
and Child (1953) suppose that the origin of identification is in 
the child s need for parental approval, which the parents often 
withhold. Therefore, the child learns 


... to si^stitute self-love for love from others when and if the 
IS withheld at a time when the child strongly needs to be 
k'i? * ^ reward of self-love is obtained by mutating the evaluative 

^hayior of the parents, and is provided by the child to itself in 
TT*"i m which the parents have provided special indications of 
love. UnclCT these conditions self-love is thus tied to conformity with 
^itural rules, for it is conformity rather than non conformity which 
has previously led to parental love. 


We should like to suggest that the motivation to identification 
as a different source than the need to avoid punishment or to 
solicit love. From time to time, as we deal ivith the problems 
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give either higher or lower estimates than those which the 
subject originally offered. Sherif was able to show that indirnduals 
quickly modify their judgments to conform to the arpectations 
of even a casual group. He drew the conclusion that our accept- 
ance of the social norms which regulate our Uves derives from 


the cumulative effect of such eiperiences. 

What Sherif observed in the laboratory, Newcomb 
observed in a real life situation. He describes how students who 
entered the fairly closed community life of a New En^nd col- 
lege came to accept its dominant values as their own. The smdy 
was carried out during depression years, when ^ ataosphere 
at this particular college was strongly Uberal. The degree to 
which one “helonged” to this community depended to a grea 
extent on one’s active interest in the progressive s.de “f 
events. The student daughters of patnaan Boston families 
sometimes spent their week ends on factoiy picket toes To 
earn a diploma, one marched leftward across 
1936, 62 percent of freshmen and only 15 perce P 

division students favored the Republican 

9 percent of freshmen and 30 percent of toPor;<B™on smdenb 
faLed either the Socialist or the 

this social atmosphere, much of the itouence of family training 

was submerged, and new wll be conspicu- 

In all such situations, individual ditore 

ous. Newcomb describes the the group 

neglect to point Asch (1931) 

towren^’emP'^y^'J “ 

design to test for the quality "f a real 

discarded the illusion, and ran rTO ^ j himself a 

test of spaual perception, eomplaecn. 

solitary voice for reason. „l.itc-or. 

companions who all sceme • - conditions, most 

in this case, that long was si , („ ,hcir c>cs. Hoiv- 

men can be induced to deny what is ewden. 
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the people with whom we are in contact. Taken together, such 
expectations form the definition of a social role. Aunts and 
uncles expect something different of a boy than of a girl, and 
so the brother and sister soon leam their separate roles. A 
boy’s mother and his playmates do not expect the same things of 
him, and soon he learns to act in different ways at home and 
on the playground. People generally do not expect the same 
things of the banker’s son and the gardener’s boy, and before 
long these different expectations are being justified in actions. 
All these partial roles fit together, by the logic of the social 
structure, into a major role or social function which assigns to 
each individual the part that he must perform in the division 
of labor that is characteristic of any organized society. Further- 
more, the picture we form of ourselves is filled in, line by line, 
as we perceive what people expect of us, and how well they seem 
to think we fulfill their expectations. It is in large part, as 
Cooley (1902) called it, a *nooking-glass self,” found in the eyes 
of other persons, which ser\’e us as mirrors. Newcomb (1950) 
defines the self as “the individual as seen by that indhidual 
in a socially determined frame of reference.” The expectations 
diat we meet at every moment, whichever way we turn, are like 
the trees of the social forest, in which we are striving to find 
ourselves. 


Sherif (1936) succeeded in using this social frame of refer- 
ence— the expectations of the group— as an experimental variable. 
His subjects thought they were being used in a study of some 
recondite aspects of the problem of visual perception of move- 
ment. Actually, unkno%vn to themselves, the movement they 
pCTceived was completely illusory: it was the apparent movement 
^ 1 ,^ stationary pinpoint of light in an otherwise darkened room, 
which is k-noNvn as the autokmetic effect. When one observes this 
ig^ t xedl} , it seems to move, but since there are no reference 
points y which to judge the extent of the movement, estimates 
VI usua y e accompanied by a fair degree of subjective uncer- 
amty. ith the help of some “stooges” who were instructed to 
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give either higher or lower estimates than those which the 
subject originally offered, Sherif was able to show that indiriduals 
quicUy modify their judgments to conform to the expectations 
of even a casual group. He drew the conclusion that our accept- 
ance of the social norms wbidj regulate our lives derives from 
the cumulativ'e effect of such experiences. 

What Sherif observed in the laboratory, Newcomb (1943) 
observed in a real life situation. He describes how students who 
entered the feirly closed community life of a New England col- 
lege came to accept its dominant values as their own. The study 
was carried out during depression years, when the atmosphere 
at this particular college w'as strongly hberal. The degree to 
which one Tjelonged” to this community depended to a great 
extent on ones active interest in the progressive side of current 
events. The student daughters of patrician Boston families 
sometimes spent their weelc ends on factoiy picket lines. To 
earn a diploma, one marched leftward across the campus. In 
1936, 62 percent of freshmen and only 15 percent of upper- 
division students favored the Republican presidential candidate, 

9 percent of freshmen and 30 percent of uppCT-div'ision students 
favored either the Socialist or the Communist candidate. In 
this social atmosphere, much of the influence of family training 
was submerged, and new roles u ere learned. 

In all such situations, indiridual differences \\'ill be conspicu- 
ous. Newcomb describes the overall process, but he docs not 
neglect to point out also tliat many individuals resisted the group 
pressure, some wth and some without a'V’arcncss. Asch (1951) 
has recently employed a modification of Sherifs ctpenmental 
design to test for the quality of independence of judgment. He 
discarded the illusion, and confronted his subjects with a real 
test of spatial perception, but eacli subject found himself a 
solitary voice for reason, surrounded by a dozen complacent 
companions who all seemtNl to agree tliat black was wliitc-or, 
in this case, tliat long 'las short. Under these conditions, most 
men can be induced to deny wliat is eWdent to their e)'cs. IIou- 
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ever, there are those independent souls who, though they may 
fidget ^vith discomfort, still speak the truth as they see it. This 
land of independence, which enables the individual to resist the 
pressure of the group Nvith whom he sits, must have its basis 
in the strength of the self-concept which he brings into the 
room, the result of all his past identification and/or role 
acceptances. 

The concept of role taking or role acceptance, as we have 
defined it and seen it exemplified in the experimental work of 
Sherif and of Newcomb, should be clearly distinguished from 
the concept of role playing. When a child plays at being a groNvn 
up, he is acting a role, but be is certainly not accepting the 
role which is currently defined for him by social expectations. 
It is true that such role playing prepares him for his future 
role in society, but there may be more of rebeUion than of 
conformity in its motivation. He is deliberately pretending to 
be something other than a mere child— perhaps a policeman, 
or a nurse, or a truck driver. His play is not directed by what 
others expect of him, but by what he wishes to make of himself, 
by discarding the child role for one of greater status. These 
aspirations are shll unclear, and they exist— to use a very descrip- 
tive Lewinian phrase— on a plane of irreality, but they are 
nevertheless more vividly present to the child’s mind than any 
thought of what others expect him to become in future years. 

Role playing is actually a form of identification, and it is 
a much more active and spontaneous process than role accept- 
ance. It probably plays some part in every form of therapy, as 
the patient gains in expressiveness and venturesomeness in 
response to the permissive atmosphere of the therapeutic situa- 
tion. All therapy represents an effort to escape the limitations 
of a role that has been found too unrewarding, but the patient 
is usually afraid to risk the dangers and embarrassment of 
presenUng a different face to the world. In the privacy of the 
counseling room or the psychiatrists office, or in the smaU circle 
of a ^operative group, he may venture to exchange the famfiiar 
but distasteful mask for another. This therapeutic use of role 
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playing has received its fullest elaboration at the hands of 
Moreno (1946). In the method of psychodrama, which he 
developed, the patient leams to correct his misperceptions of 
social relationships, and discovers his own resources of spon- 
taneity, by acting out parts whose general outlines only are 
prescribed by the psychiatrist-director. 

The role concept has stimulated many recent research studies. 
We shall give space to two examples. Unlike Sherifs ingenious 
use of a controlled laboratory situation, these represent experi- 
mental modifications of the master rlinical instrument, the 
intem'ew, 

v Babban fl 95Q) studied die sex role identification of young 
children. His carefully planned study had SOO subjects, half of 
whom were drawn from what sociologists call the “upper losver'* 
class, and is more commonly called the working class, while the 
others came from upper-middle-class families. The preschool 
children of the first group were attending state-operated day 
nurseries for the children of working mothers, while those of 
the other group were eru'olled in private nurseiy schools in a 
suburban communifj*. Five different age Jei’ch » ere im estigatcd, 
the lowest averaging 3 years, the highest representing the 
eighth year. Each child was asked to make sec successive clioices 
out of an array of 16 sex-typed toys. They were also asked the 
question, “\^^en )’Ou grow up, would you like to be a mamma or 
a daddy?” The author stales the foIIo\\ing conclusions: 

1. Boys are more clearly aware of sex-appropriate bohavior than 
are girls in both middle-class and working-class groups 

2. Boj's and girls of the working class group are earlier and more 
clearly aw are of the sex-role pattern than are both hoi's and girls of the 
middle-class group. Thfe class diffcTcnce is cspcciaWv great between 
the girls. 

3. (a) Tlircc-j car-old boj-s and girls of lx>lh groups slicnv incom- 
plete recognition of sex differences and as a group arc uruuart* of 
any appropriateness of scx-l>’ped lo)* ob)ec!s (b) Tlic fourth and 
fifth jears arc pcno<h of growth in clmfication of sex role for workini:- 
class bo>'S, while the sixth jear is particjilirh siffinijcant for m ddlr- 
class bo>s’ (c) WorkinK-class girls accept the scx-,ippropnafe pittrm 
by C >c.irs of age. but nuddfe-cUss girls do not fully actjuiescr fa the 
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definition of appropriate sex patterning e\'en by the eighth year, when 
all other groups have accepted the social expectations. 

These conclusions may be questioned in so far as they seem to 
imply that acceptance of the sex role and awareness of it go 
hand in hand. The choices made under the permissive conditions 
of the experiment must at every age be interpreted as expressions 
of preference rather than knowledge. It is interesting, indeed, 
that the little daughters of working mothers, whose perception 
of the sex role must surely be influenced by the fatigue and 
harassment of their parents, have nevertheless outwardly given 
up the initial protest against their role long before those whose 
mothers are leading a more leisurely existence in what Rabban 
calls “Subtirbia.” It is possible that this diEerence reflects a 
greater tolerance for deviant attitudes and behavior in this 
sample of upper-middle'class homes, where there was a very 
high level of general education among the parents. Certainly, 
further investigation would be necessary before one could feel 
reasonably sure that this sample gives a true picture of sex-role 
acceptance in the middle class generally. 

Bugental and Zelen (1930) asked their adult subjects to ^^Tite 
three short answers to the question, “Tyho are you?” They desig- 
nate this procedure as the W-A-Y technique. Ans^ve^s are 
classified in a system of empirically derived categories. Name, 
sex, and occupation are given very frequently, while meta- 
physical references, desenptioDs of appearance, and affectively 
toned comments may serve as examples of some of the less 
frequently used categories. There is as yet no adequate fund 
of data to judge the significance of responses to tbit; technique, 
but it seems safe to speculate that the individual whose answers 
all fall in popular categories is one who accepts his social 
role without question, while the answers in less frequent cate- 
gories point to more individualized features of the self-concept. 
Here are a few examples of responses received from students in 
a college class, in which the writer used this technique for 
demonstration purposes: “I am a member of the Fellowship of 
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Beconciliation”-T am a person rvith a destiny to 'vho is 

unsure of his strength for the task’-"! am the gul \\Jham 
loves." 

The Neo-Freudians 

We shall include at this point a brief statement and 
of the theories of the neo-Freudian 

a socially defined role, in response to socid 

in which the particular cultural extent to 

and social class exerts its formaUve ,^11 

which these theories differ from the role-takmg concep 

become ^^rNeurolic FersonaI«y of Our Time 

Homey s defimuon of The „tion of contemporai)- 

(1937) is based solely upon a *em in 

culture, and the effects of si,g is led to believe 

the emotional diflSculties o interpersonal 

that the competitiveness of m ^disidual even within 

hostiiities and emoUonal iso P j placed too much cm- 

his mvn family. If 

phasis on biological sociological factors. From 

an adequate understanding ^ reminder that Home)' is 

our own point of view, we m biological roots 

at least equally guilty o chapters, 

of competiUveness, whicli wc competitive- 

She also seems insufficient y asmmon^' „„,„p„„ry 

ness is hardly a alffiongh it 

Western civilization, since it ...c p i, is least ohiious on 

takes different forms of expression. l\'hcre 
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the surface, as among the Zuni and Hopi Indians of the south- 
west, this is only because the culture has developed efficient 
controls for its suppression. The picture which these cultures 
present is not an absence of competitiveness, but universality of 
self-control, which eliminates competition from public view. 
This is not at all the same thing as a simple absence of com- 
petition because the culture has not fostered it, which is what 
Homey apparently believes would be the case. It is certainly 
necessar)’ to study in concrete detail the interaction of social 
pressures and biological dispositions, but one should not leave 
either of these sets of determinants out of account. 

Fromm (1941, 1947) has a broader perspective, and though 
he finds essentially the same faults in contemporary civilization, 
he recognizes that the problem is rooted in man’s nature and in 
economic necessities, and is not an artifact of modem times. 
The very names of the character tj'pes which he describes— 
the Exploitative, the Hoarding, the Marketing, the Productive- 
show how his attention, bke Homey s, is focused more upon 
the adult world than that of the child. He regards these character 
types as forms of adaptation to the competitive socioeconomic 
organization. In the Oedipal situation, the child struggles against 
parental authority as a representative of irrational authority 
generally, the element of sexual rivalry being altogether seo- 
on ary. Under these conditions, all psychiatry is merely palliative, 
and true health can be attained only by the establishment of a 
society in which mans potential for moral and cooperative 
conduct can be realized. In modem life, the very norm is a mass 
neurosis. 


Ansbacher (1953) has poinled out that these theories bear an 
essential resemblance to those of Alfred Adler (1917, 1933), 
who idso rejected Freudian vien-s as inadequate from a soeio- 
^ Adler s thinking was undoubtedly influenced 

that th? soeial-democratic pohHcal theory. He felt 
neuTotip • competition accentuates the effects of 

ina equacy, and that the cultivation of social interest 
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and truly cooperative attitudes is an important aspect of tberapv 
He saw the ongms of the neurotic power drive m the inevitable 
inferionty of the young child, %%hich gives nse to compensatory 
efforts to gam a position of strength and superiority Since thi«; 
experience is mescapable, there is need for a xvise educational 
program to overcome its effects Mental health must be gained 
by education, and not srniply by economic reform The function 
of the therapist is to provide such education 
The teachmgs of Fromm and Homey, as ivelJ as those of Adler, 
lead directly to an emphasis in therapy on the immediate social 
relationships in which a patient is mi’olved and in which he 
experiences difficulties This is quite different from the Freudian 
expectation diat any improiement in adjustment which is more 
than superficial must be based upon the unco\enng of tlie 
emotional entanglements of the early family constellation 
Like Homey and Fromm, Kardmer also feels that Freuds 
orientation was too exclusively biological He differs from them 
however, and remains close to Freud, m that he still places 
great emphasis on the importance of infant experience m shaping 
what he calls the basic personality slructure->a constellation of 
traits ivhich are shared by all the members of a culture b% 
virtue of the similarity of tbeir very early experience (See page 
201 ) 

We may summarize tlic vicwpoiut of the neo*Frcudians as 
follows They believe that t>*pical character or personality trails 
are developed m the members of a gwen social group not is a 
result of any imitatw e process but as a common form of response 
to environmental conditions Sons grow up to be like fathers not 
because of identification with them and not ns a result of 
training m role behaMors but because llic> Iia\c been subjected 
to like influences of the same cultural mihcti It is a doctrine 
which has an optimistic aspect, since it suggests tlie pc«sibilit\ 
that tlirough improi cinent of social conditions \\c mas effect 
real improsemcnt in our children esen ihouch sse cannot 
succeed m remaking ourscists 
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Alexander (1952), who has sometimes been classified as a neo- 
Freudian because he shares the belief that Freud gave inadequate 
attention to sociological factors, nevertheless criticizes all the 
members of this group because they “underestimate the specific 
influence of the parental personalities." We concur in this 
judgment. The neo-Freudians have drawn our attention to 
important factors which had been neglected, but they have been 
too extreme in their rejection of the part played by the parent 
figures, that is, the process of identification. 


The Self in Field Theory 

Lewin gave a good deal of attention to the question of how 
the person s self-concept is influenced by his own perception of 
his membership status in different social groups. His discussions 
of the psychological problems of members of minority groups, 
and of those interstitial or displaced members of society who are 
uncertain to which groups they truly belong, are couched in the 
terms of his topological system, with which we made some 
acquaintance in the last chapter. In this system, the many 
groups to which a person belongs are represented as overlapping 
regions of his life space-overlapping to the extent that they 
me ude hke groups of people. Adjacent to these are other groups 
in which he has potential membership. Farther removed are 
groups of whose existence he is aware, but which are or appear 
to be fi^y closed to him. These regions are more or less 
s arp y erentiated from each other, and they offer more or 
ess opportunity for entrance or escape across their boundaries. 
Different degrees of valence also attach to them, for membership 
lyome groups may be highly desired, while membership in 
These ^ reason for shame and discomfort, 

shidv iff ih provided an important impetus to the 
is now problems of minority groups, which 

psychologhts." American social 

In this construcHon. the perceived social structure is directly 
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taken over as a part of the internal structure of the person. A 
diagram of the person, and a diagram of the world in U'hich he 
moves, as it is perceived by him, are essentially the same. As 
the person matures, bis sdf-concept becomes more complex, 
for maturation— as we remember from the last chapter— is ako 
represented as a process of differentiation. Bit by bit, the child 
recognizes his membership in family, sex, nation, social class, 
and the like. Before reaching adulthood, he learns to think of 
himself as belonging to many other groups. Ultimately he may 
be a veteran, a Rotariao, a lover of Shakespeare, a gourmet, a 
Democrat, and a thousand other things. There may be no other 
man who has just this combination of belongingnesses, but this 
may be bis only claim to uniqueness. There is not a bit of him 
which does not represent a sharing of social roles. A character- 
istically Le^vin^an aspect of this field-theoretical analysis of the 
self in terms of vectors and topology is that it can be made 
entirely in terms of the personk present affiliations and aspira- 
tions. These have a history, but it need not be taken into 
account in e.xplaining present behavioral tendencies. This is 
of course in sharp contrast to the childhood-oriented concept of 
identification. 


Intho^’ersio.v 

The self-concept, in all of the aspects which wo have dis- 
cussed, is important in every pcrsonalit>\ However, its formation 
is largely a result of unconscious processes, and indi\idu.als differ 
greatly wth respect to the degree to which their own acts, 
feelings, and attitudes become the objects of their conscious 
attention. Jung’s term, introversion, seems like an .appropriate 
designation for tliis important variable in human hcluvior, and 
it is reasoniiblc that we should try to measure people on a scale 
of introversion, th.at is, that we should tr>* to determine whether 
behavior of this t\pc is strongly or wc.ikly dc\ eloped in tlic 
indiWdual case. In his ciTort to define this dimension, Jung 
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made the assumption that it must he bipolar, \\ith extraversion 
as the opposite of introversion. ( Cf. page 159. ) 

The reciprocal relationship of introversion and extraversion was 
disputed by Rorschach (1921, 1942). He used the terms intro- 
versive and extratensive, in order to emphasize that these do 
not represent states or conditions, but tendencies to certain ^vays 
of acting or perceiving. The terms introversion and extraversion, 
he said, should be reserved to designate conditions of patho- 
logical dominance of one of these tendencies over the other. 
He maintained that introversive and extratensive tendencies 
should not be thought of as opposites, but as two quite different 
forms of mental activity, “as different as thinking and feeling.^ 
It is quite possible, according to this conception, to be at the 
same time highly introversive and highly extratensive, or, on 
the other hand, to have a poverty in both lands of e.xperience. 
He described the very restricted (coarctated) individual as suf- 
fering from incapacities in both directions, while persons of 
great talent, who are simultaneously both creative and skilful, 
rate high in both. 


With such a concept of introversive tendency, there is less 
likelihood to contuse it. in the way that has been so general, 
with neurotic tendency. Nevertheless, one must be prepared to 
face the problem of explaining the frequent association in a 
smgle syndrome of introversive self-preoccupation, emotional 
mslabihty, and timidity in dealing both with things and with 
people. There is good reason to beheve that the force which 
inverts the initial capacity for self-study, which is the founda- 
tion for so much that is distinctively human, into the frequent 
correlate of neurotio tendency, is the fear of one’s oivn umvorthi- 
ness, a subject which is reserved for the next chapter. Although 
ntroversive and extratensive behavior do often show a roughly 
on^r “ "O proof that they are polar 

to the prt individual is introversive 

eant^ f„ U ‘3-hochvely human 

capacity for seh-conceptualization. and extratensive to the degree 
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that he develops interests in things outside himself. However, 
the mention of “interests** is an allusion to a whole new aspect 
of personality, which we are not yet ready to discuss. We must 
give our attention first to the ways in which the self-concept is 
defended. "When this defense becomes too preoccupying, then 
indeed the extratensive side of the personahty \^'ill be limited 
in its development. 



CHAPTER 12 


2)e^enie the Sel^-Concept 




_ he self-concept is a blend of fiction and reality. 
Wishes, misconceptions, and distortions enter into it easily, and 
are removed with utmost di£Sculty. A young man may come 
to his college counseling center and say with evident sincerity, 
I would lihe to take a series of tests to find out what land of 
work I am best suited for,'’— but the counselor knows that taking 
the tests and learning the scores will be a very small part of any 
significant reappraisal that may take place. This is not to say 
that ^e self-concept does not undergo change. It is changing all 
the time, partly from obsolescence as we grow older, partly by 
the reluctant acknowledgement of our limitaUons, often happily 
y recognition of virtues we had not previously suspected in 
ourselves. It changes in response to many different influences, 
ut ogic plays a minor part in the process. It changes mostly on 
e perip ery, as if its parts were inventoried and storaged on 
a last in, first out” basis, which makes it hard to get down to 
the oripnal elements at the bottom of the stockpile. There, under 
ma^ ayers, lies an old and probably qiute irrational concept 
self which is highly resistant to change. Ask a young man 
1 he would rather be changed into a stallion or a woman, and 
you atm a question very close to the heart of the system. 

We ate not all equally comfortable in our self-concepts, but 
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none of us would find it easy to shed this garment, and to 
stand up quite naked in the public gaze to receive a fresh ap- 
praisal. If the young man who came asking for tests cou e 
quite honest, he might say: “I would like to take some tests, to 
see if I cannot patch up my self-concept where it has been 
wearing thin.” Or perhaps (since we often find it necessao t 
ding tf our faults as well as our virtues, if we - ‘o go on being 
comfortable with our Selves) he might V 

like to take some tests, so I can show my oiks I ^ 
don’t have the brains to do eveiything that they ei^ec out of 
me.” In either case, it is evident that he is unde 

a more comfortable wre'in his conscious intention 

The young man may j ,o it squarely, 

to learn the truth about himself, and to foco up 

and yet have a great deal of difficulty - ‘Xievc 

Hons of such relatively simple matters as ap 
ment scores, let alone such comp er ma 

seem to carry on a civil "‘‘“"'"e i to any 

“resistances” within him, which make h^m ver> 
implication that his self-concept fa mis a ' certain aspects 

In the present chapter, we of the 

of the self-concept itself, m vv iic critique of 

self to maintain itself unctog self-esteem, and 

reality is especially de-- .,c chap._er, 
second, the level of aspua ; devices or "mechanisms - 

vve shall consider the many i defense of the 

a Freudian term-.o which vve m^ resortjn^ 

self-concept. Since so i„c!ude also a brief 

the level of consciousnes , thinking as 

discussion of what wc mean when pea 
“conscious” or “unconscious. 
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Self-Esteem 

From its very beginnings, the self-concept is not merely 
descriptive, but also evaluative. The parent-ideal is not only a 
model but also a standard, and for the young child the dis- 
crepancy between this standard and his oum feeble potential 
appears to be insurmountable. At this time, feelings of inade- 
quacy and inferiority are indeed, as Adler (1933) pointed out, 
normal and inevitable. Whether they persist into later childhood, 
and extend their paralyzing effect even into adulthood, depends 
primarily on whether there is a sufficient experience of successful 
achievement and of acceptant approval by others, at an age 
before the feeling of inferiority has been deeply entrenched. 
Or, stated in the terms that we have used earlier, it depends 
on whether the early experience of these feelings is accompanied 
by anxiety-proN’oldng, frustrating events that would “fix” them 
as feeling habits. If this does not talce place, if the child meets 
acceptance rather than rejection, the phase will be a transient 
one. For, although the child's initial helplessness predisposes 
him to feelings of inferiority, an antidote is soon offered in the 
form of his awakening aggressiveness. The child’s initial sense 
of weakness and inadequacy is the proper complement to the 
complete dependency of his earhest years, but by the middle 
of the third year he is ready to hold a chip upon his shoulder— 
^the ^^o^ld does not shake its finger too threateningly at him. 
new aggressiveness leads him into dominance-testing be- 
^ quite like that of the chimpanzee. He tries to 
stand his ground against small animals, just as Gua and Vila did, 
and he IS very appreciative of a pet in relation to which he 
can feel big and powerful. 

Thus the roots of a positive self-esteem, a healthy sense of 
s o\vn \%orth and strength, are provided in the child’s natural 
^o'vth. It is necessary only that this development 
s ou not e crushed while it is still a tender g^o^vth. It seems 
reasona e assumption that the continuance of a warm, per- 
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missue, acceptant social environment is favorable to the develop 
menl of a healthy positive selfesteem while a cnhcal judg- 
mental, rejectmg envoronment-which meets every playful sign of 
challenging aggression with a cold rebuff and a reminder of 
weakness— fosters the development of negative, self-derogatorj 
feehngs of infenonty, unvvorthmess, and gudt We think of this 
first as a matter of parental acceptance, but this is not the whole 
story We must be alert to the lands of social interaction among 
children which tend to parallel those conditions which gwe rise 
m litters of rats and of dogs to dominance hierarchies that have 
tumd and victimized scapegoats on their bottom rungs 

The early history of self esteem therefore offers an interesting 
example of the interaction of maturmg temperamental disposi 
bons and social influences The latter, needless to saj, are 
themselves not constant As the child outgrows his original 
babylike proportions and locomotor awkwardness, he becomes 
less and less a "releaser" for nurturant attitudes in adults and 
faces an increasing exposure to w hatev er forms of discipline tlie 
culture prescnbes or sanctions Stoke (1950) recognizes the part 
that nabve aggressiveness pla>s in this mtcraction, m the 
following passage 

Gu'en pirents who reject a child the response of the child will he 
determined m considerable part b> its own temperament Vigorous 
children react aggrcssivel> toward those who reject them Less 
vigorous outgoing children ma> attempt to hide their hurts and 
simpK w ilhdrav. from the rcaUl> of the situation as far as is compatible 
with other conditions 

Nfaslow ( 1939 ) even more crplicitlv recognizes the essentnl 
relationship between domimncc and self-esteem JIc distinguishes 
between dominance belnvior and dominance feeling miking the 
former more or less s> 000)^10115 with learned social adjustments 
in hcc-to-ficc situations while the latter represents the tern 
peramcnlal component of domimnet behavior ffc s.avs that 
dominance feeling is virtuallv idtntical with sclf-csterm Tlib 
analv'sis is based upon nn etpcrimental stud> of the rrlaticmt 
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between measures of social dominance and self-esteem in college 
women. 

The defense of the self-concept may be observed to operate in 
the building of psychological theories as well as in other fields 
of human endeavor. One of its most interesting repercussions is 
the reluctance of psychologists to recognize the reality of innate 
aggressivity, because this does not fit our own concept that we 
are really, duough-and-through, utterly nurturant and coopera- 
tive persons. The consequence is that we are unable to recognize 
the positive contributions of this disposition, of which positive 
self-esteem is one. On the one hand, we are led to believe that 
the primary source of self-esteem is in the opinions of others, 
as if we were by nature so modest that we cannot think well 
of ourselves except by acceding to the generous appraisals of 
our friends. On the other hand— and this is the more serious 
distortion— we are led to suspect that all our self-aggrandizing 
feelings arise as compensations for our initial feeling of small- 
ness— that there can be no Teeling of superiority” except as the 
expression of a deeper-lying feeling of inferiority. Although 
there are certainly a great many cases in which this Adlerian 
theory is applicable, we should not deny the possibility that 
feelings of self-satisfaction may grow directly out of our positive 
achievements To illustrate how prevalent this tendency is, let 
us juxtapose two passages from Erikson (1950). Early in his 
book (on page 83), he describes the period in which we are now 
interested, the end of the third year, in the following terms: 


The mfrusiue mode dominating much of the behavior of this stage 
characterize a vanety of configurationally “similar” activities and 
t^tasies These include the intrusion mto other bodies by physical 
attack, the intrusion mto other people’s ears and mmds by aggressive 
talking, the intrusion into space by vigorous locomotion; the intrusion 
into the unknown by consuming curiosity. 


He goes on to suggest that a key word to characterize the 
^n ency of this period would be “ making’ in the sense of 
eing on e make. For, he says, “the word suggests head-on 
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attack, enjoyment of competition, insistence on goal, pleasure 
of conquest” 

Much later, on page 360, we read: 

Every adult, whether ^ wa” once ^aU. A sense of 

mass or of an ebte, was once a ‘ . t ineradicablv. His triumphs 
smallness forms a substratum in defeats will substantiate 

™ll be measured against X“7do or not do this or 

it. The questions as to who is bigg adult’s inner life far beyond 

that, and to Uibaes which he understands and for 

the necessities and the desirabui 

which he plans. . 

There is nothing tvrong in this passage, ® hs_,he 

tion that the original basis for en,o^ent 
satisfaction in head-on attac ’ Jj.. phenomenon is 

conquest-has been forgotten. ^ f 

tme of all of us in some degree, and of some ot 
degree, but so too is the pleaswe o con^ t, hildren 

otf self-esteem which stems WiThout for- 

enjoy these satisfactions m “ ^ ^ p 3 „graphs earlier, 

getting the cauUon that we ^r danger of becoming 

LoutLneed to protect childrenwh^omemda^^^ 

underdogs, we must also prese , -finish them should ask 

inflation Those of us who 't'’. r losers, diev 
themselves whether, then concem Jor J 

are not also engaging m the de temperamental 

The continuing dependence ot deviant behavior 

factors is underlined by the instan^ of harp^> 
which have a clearly j essivc psychosis, 

the paUent is elated and '"“"'l.^^^hlessness. Many 
he is overwhelmed by t e sense j cilremc swings, 

persons of cycloid “tufd one and sometimes 

exhibiting tendencies the bound, o 

toward the other something ot the same hind 

ne"rrofTLd'X"noneday.orabuoy.antsenseuf 
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good health on another. These Uiings remind us that we do not 
see ourselves exclusively through the eyes of others. 

It is an important empirical fact that low self-esteem is 
frequently associated \vith feelings of sexual inadequacy and %vith 
guilt over masturbation or sexual desires. It could hardly be 
otheiAvise, when we remember how important the problems of 
sex role and parental status are as aspects of identification, how 
much needless worry is attached to the process of masturbation, 
and to what extent sex is used in our culture as virtually a 
synonym for sin. Often it appears as if low self-esteem is no 
more than a minor symptom of the deeper anxiety associated 
with the whole sexual area, but even in these cases one must 
acknowledge that the sexual disturbance is at least aggravated 
by the presence of feelings of inadequacy that have other origins. 
Impotence (defined solely as inability to carry out the sexual 
act because of anxiety in the situation, and without any refer- 
ence to fertihty ) is a psychic mutilation which, like any physical 
mutilation, \vill usually act as a handicapping deterrent to any 
activity whatever, but will occasionally lead to an extraordinary 
mobilization of compensating effort. In either case, whatever 
coiuse of action is taken will be in the service of the paramount 
need to defend the self-concept. Whether the individual shrinks 
into the shadows or fights his way into the limelight, his actions 
will be intended to keep the world from suspecting this vital 
defect. 

For many persons in our society, an important source of self- 
dwogation is the impact of hostfie and discriminatory attitudes 
w 'ch are directed against ethnic groups to which they belong, 
ese attitudes, which are unfortunately so widespread, lead to 
e ormation of popular stereotypes which attribute undesirable 
c aracterisUcs to the members of many minority groups (cf. 
• 1954). Wilhm our own country, the American Negro 

e most conspicuous victim of such misjudgment. There is 
a mive popular belief that the major source of intergroup 
ons, me uding such prejudices, is a general tendency which 
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all of us have to believe in the superiority of the parfeular 
group to whieh we belong. This beUef is based on guang too 

Lch credenee to surface protestations. Th-e rs abundant 

of minority groups *at ^e th 1 ^ ^ 

unconsciously tend to accept this i, md Clark (19W) 

incorporate it into their a Wgh v^^^^ 

showed that even ^^en a choice of dolls to 

on light skin color, when th y gr ,. („ niake 

play with, and the darker children have shouu 

such escapist responses. Kardiner and Ovesey ^ _ 

ft. Sni c*! 

ment i. dft.ca ^ ^ .f g,„,p, l. 

States the conclusion that a p position 

whom are attributed certam obaracterizations of them- 

come to accept, in seMerogation is brought 

selves.” The mechanism by *^^oomenon of idenlification. 

about brings us back “Sai" undermines their 

The social degradation of th P ^ ond thus interferes 

value to the child as objects <-f 
svith optimal personality development. 

_ ('iTEN-r-CENTO'En TinuiAPY 

Ser^-Esmusi Cue^ 

The importance of =:;oUention fmm the client- 

ment has received a grc. counseling. As is "cH 

centered (or ■'“"dbectiyc) scl^ of Carl Rogers 

known, this school ‘ as practicable tlie course 

(1942). who maintained that m as well as 

of therapy should be ^ ,io„t ratlier than the therapist. 

in its broader aspects by f ,„hnieal innosntions most 

Rogers introducer! ^P”^ -s chich made it possible m 

notably: tlie TeneCion » feelmg ,^,o. by s, steinatir^y 
Rie counselor to assume »■“' participation in the thera- 
eUmulating the -r^r.iis ricssa ha.s served to draw 

peulic intervaevs. me 
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the attention of clinicians generally away from themselves, and 
toward their clients. Of course, they were always concerned 
with the client’s problem^ but not with the client’s efforts to 
resolve it. Before the influence of Rogers had been felt, the 
report of a series of therapeutic interviews would usually contain 
little more than the history of the problem, as it had been 
unearthed in the therapeutic process. The focus of attention 
was the interpretive ingenuity of the therapist. Now this focus 
was shifted to the client’s utterances, and especially to the 
feelings expressed in them, more than to their content. Fittingly, 
Rogers and his co-workers also introduced the practice of elec- 
tronic recording of interviews, which made the content of the 
interview much more amenable to scientific analysis, since it 
was no longer influenced by the selective note taking of the 
therapist himself. 

This is the background for a series of important researches in 
which the self-attitudes of the clients have been the objects of 
study. True to the general principles of the client-centered 
school, little attention has been given to the source of these 
attitudes. The approach is almost purely phenomenal, dealing 
with the here and now. Raimy (1948) analyzed the verbatim 
records of a number of series of counseling interviews which 
were judged to have been successful in their outcomes, and he 
compared them with others that were judged not to have been 
success^. He concluded that the progress of personality 
gro\vth, as it takes place in successful therapy, can be described 
as a movement from negative, rejectant attitudes toward the self 
to more positive, acceptant attitudes toward the self. This result 
was a highly satisfying one, since it could be taken as an 
endorsement of the client-centered counselor’s effort always to 
e perm^sive, nonjudgmental and acceptant— goals which he 
^ V permits him to attain more fully than is 

possible by any other therapeutic technique. Sheerer (1949), 
analyang a new group o£ records, confirmed Raimy’s finding, 
and she went on to indicate that as the self-concept changes 
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in a positive direction, toward increasing self-acceptanc^paraUel 
changes take place in the attitude toward others Thus the 
client not only feels better about himself, but he also modifies 
his attitude toward others in ways that wfll mate it “s.er for 
him to enter into satisfying social relationships. (This ^ 

between self-derogation and the derogation “f ^ 
been suggested by clinically oriented studies of P jd. e. and 

may be based on the mechanisms of projection ^.s^ 

meL” which we shall consider later in this ohaPter. Pu ^mg 
this idea, Phillips (1951) constructed “ 9"ostionna l^J 
included some items concerned mth attitu e m 
and other items concerned with attitude toward others. 

test included such items as these: as eauals. 

I find it hard to accept some minority group 
One soon learns to expect very h, tie of other people. 

I feel inferior as a person to some of mp 
I think I would be happier if I ^ „„d 

He gave this questionnaire ® moderately 

college students, and m each 8^ P , selt-cstcein and 
high positive correlation behveen the *oore or sett 

the score for atUtudes of respect •O"''*', j^d pogers 

Tliese results and others of the same oha^^ 

(igSla) to restate his tlieoiy of 

bases it on a general theory o pers central position. He 

the growth of the cpc.i.jons. It will suifice 

ToT jl^To^urL^ of these (actuany. numbers 9, 

I’ remit onnlcracllon wUh ihc en^^^^^ c/ V 

perceptions there are. me 
to maintohx itself- • • 
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Under certain conditions, involving primarily complete absence of 
any threat to the self-structure, experiences tchich arc inconsistent 
uHth it may he perceived, and examined, and the structure of the self 
revised to assimilate and include such experiences. . . . 

When the individual perceives and accepts into one consistent and 
integrated system aU his sensory and visceral experiences, then he is 
necessarily more understanding of others and is more accepting of 
others as separate individuals. 


The first of the propositions which we have quoted states the 
simple fact that a self-concept is formed; the second, that it is 
defended; the third, that this defense may be relaxed in the 
nonjudgmental atmosphere of the client-centered counseling 
session; and the fourth, that one phenomenon which wnll result 
from such relaxation is the greater tolerance of others which has 
been noted in several of the investigations which we have just 
reviewed, 

Rogers (1931b) also shows how it is possible to measure shifts 
in the self-concept, as a means of evaluating the progress of 
therapy. It will be worth while for us to look in some detail at 
the method which he uses for this purpose, because the same 
basic procedure is being applied m an increasing number of 
researches in the field of personality. The client, a young woman, 
was asked to describe herself in terms of 150 prepared statements, 
such as the following: 


I have all the assurance and self-confidence 1 need. 

I sort of only half believe in myself. 

Most of my problems revolve around dealing with people. 

To me hfe is interesting, rich, and colorful. 
e method by which such a set of statements can be used 
^ description of the person was introduced by 

Q-rt. Each state- 

the cards™ ™ °° I* “rd, and the subject is instructed to sort 
most tnip t series of piles, ranging from those which seem 
He '^hich seem most untrue about 

how man? " -d -acUy 

how many cards to place in each pde. Perhaps just trvo cards 
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are to be placed in each of the f ™ 

of the next adjacent piles, etc. The m.ddle he 

largest and will contain those statements about 'vh-* the 

TtrL“Lrh:££^^^ 

normal distribution-a very , j “false ” If we use 

if we simply ask for judgments of true and Mse. U ^ 

nine piles each trait may now he g.^ ^ 

and if we have two such Q . correlations we 

between them. Indeed, if we ‘ , ; Since the cor- 

may use them as the basis of a ia 

relations are hetrveen persons, an not now 

often called an inverse factor ana y . interested 

concerned with this aspect of e ^^^ore tlie degree of 
only in the fact that it “ P®“' * yngs of the same cards, 
similarity between hvo Meren oomelation. The different 

« ..r 

Now to return to R g statements m tuo 

begun, the client was asW ' ].ocsclf as she uus. 

different ways: first, to form a P ,^ouId 

andagain,toforma des..p ^ .otiveen the 

like to be. At ‘h“®. 7 hal so t g ^sem- 

“seir and the self-ideal na intcniews, the 

blance. At the conclusion of correlation was .SI. 

client repeated this process, and t 

indicating a very strong was in the self-concr pt. 

but not radically. The correla.erl .15, nh e .he 

for the initial self and the had aero correlatimi. 

x;. 

Dyjnontl. l9Si-) 
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relationship between the ratings which a person gives to himself 
on personality variables and the ratings which he receives from 
others. He took his basic data from the Veterans Administration 
research project for the assessment of clinical psychologist 
trainees (Kelly and Fiske, 1951). In this project, groups of 
trainees (about 20 at a time) lived together closely for a week, 
during which time they took an extensive battery of psycho- 
logical tests. They were rated on a variety of traits by highly 
trained observ'ers, who had access to the test results. They all 
rated themselves and one another on the same traits. In addition, 
each trainee received an “acceptance” score, which indicated 
his relative status and popularity in the group on the basis of 
a series of sociometric judgments. From a study of the correla- 
tions among these different kinds of ratings, Norman arrived 
at the following conclusions, which give further support to the 
view that self-acceptant attitudes are an important aspect of 
personal adjustment: 


There is a positive signiBcant correlation between the degree of 
acceptance by other individuals and insight into oneself. . . . There 
IS a positive sigr^cant relationship between insight into oneself and 
re perception of others. . . . Those with highest acceptance 
y ovCTestimate others in companson to their peers’ ratings 
® have postulated that a high degree of acceptance is 
e a o a generous appraisal of others because there is also a 
generous appraisal of self. 


. hardly be necessary to state, particularly with 

nedn^ns results on psychotic lack of insight so freshly in 
V . ^ results should not be interpreted as negating 

o ™us tru* that overestimation of the self may also be a 
two ° adjustment. Frenkel-Bruns\vik (1951) describes 
who flit California Adolescent Growth Study 

st:.eTt “ self-app^aisal. Tteir 

self-anorobaf u u self-derogation and excessive 

mltTal ° - better adjust- 

Staid ‘be ehddren involved were 

Penod of years, and there were repeated assess- 
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ments of behavior. One of the girls is described as talkative and 
attention-seeking. Early in the study she rated herself high in 
popularity, but her schoolmates gave her low ratings on this 
scale. Toward the end of the study, with increasing insight and 
clearer social perception, she began to rate herself lower, and 
at the same time she modified her behavior so that she rose 
in the ratings of others. The other girl, on the contrary, was 
judged by others to be good looking and received highest ratings 
on popularity, yet she thought herself to be plain and unpopular. 
As time went on, she did in fact lose some of her early popularity, 
but she continued to be rated more favorably by others tlian by 
herself. It was true of both cases that greater insight led to 
improved personal adjustment. 

Level of Aspiratio.v 

An essential aspect of the self-concept is the appraisal of 
our capacity for achiev'ement. Through the trick of identification, 
the child may escape tlie full burden of his inadequacy and 
assume in his imagination some of the pow cr of the parent figure. 
Reality, however, brings a steady succession of challenging 
situations which enforce continuous re\aIuation. His own aggres- 
siveness and the pressure of social incentives— a pressure uhich 
varies in form and strenglli in different cultures, and according 
to many special circumstances— urge him to striic for acljicic- 
ment and recognition. To enjoy the exhilaration of success, he 
must set himself goals that are xvithin his cap.acily to achiexc. 

To escape the consequences of failure, he must limit the scope 
and height of liis ambition. Tlic subjects c aspect of this 
goal-setting bchaWor is called the lex'cl of aspiral/on 
Lewin and his co-workers ha\-c distinguished themsclies in 
botli the theoretical formulation and the expcrinicnlal inscsli- 
gation of this aspect of the sdf-concept, but many other 
lm\e added to a very extemhe literature on the subject. 

Hoppe (1930), a student of LcxmVs, demonstrated tlut the 
eqicricnco of success or failure cannot Iw defined solely by the 
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otjective difficulty of a task and an objective evaluation of the 
outcome. The subject’s expectations are an essential element. 
The thrill of success cannot come from completion of a task that 
seems too easy, nor the disappointment of failure from lack of 
completion of one that seemed unreasonably difficult. Success 
and failure, as subjective experiences, are relative to the indi- 
vidual’s own expectations of achievement. This pioneer investi- 
gation only served to give a preliminary definition to the problem: 
how do people set their goals, or aspirations? 

The subjective importance of personal goal setting had been 
recognized years before by William James (1890), when he 
said that for a man who had set his heart on being the worlds 
champion prize fighter, to be second best was bitter defeat. 
“That he is able to defeat the whole population of the globe 
minus one is nothing; he has ‘pitted’ himself to beat that one; 
and as long as he doesn’t do that nothing else counts.” James 
goes on to define self-esteem as die ratio of success to prc" 
tensions, and he wisely recommends diminishing the denominator 
in this proportion as an easier means of raising its value than 
increasing the numeralorl 

The general method that has been used in level of aspiration 
experiments has been to assign some unfamiliar task, which is 
or appears to be a leamable skill, and to ask the subject between 
successive trials what score he expects to make on the next. 
Often the situation is given a competitive character, and the 
subject is told that he will not get credit for any achievement 
in excess of his stated goal, but that if he fails to attain the 
goal he will get no credit at all. One favorite task has been 
dart throwing; another is a kind of modified shuffleboard called 
the Rotter board, after the experimenter who introduced it 
(Rotter, 1942). Group experiments have used ordinary tests in 
school subjects, as well as a variety of paper-and-pencil tasks 
such as cancelation of letters, tracing maze patterns, and the like. 
In the analysis of the results, attention is usually not given to 
the absolute goal, but to the discrepancy score, that is, the 
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difference between the individuals stated goal for each trial and 
his just preceding achievement How ever, many other measures 
have been suggested, in the effort to quantify what is obwously 
a very complex phenomenon 

Frank (1935) pointed to three principal factors which influ 
ence the settmg of goals the need to keep the goal high enough 
to mamtam self respect, the need to conform to reality, and the 
need to avoid the expenence of failure In other words our 
aspirations simultaneously express the striving for an ego ideal, 
the acceptance of reabty, and the capacity for tolerance of 
frustration The general pattern which has appeared in work 
^vlth normal subjects, and which has been accepted as t>pical 
of well adjusted individuals m our own culture, is the tendencj 
to Ex a goal slightly above the level of achievement For example, 
Pauline Sears (1940) studied the level of aspiration of school 
children, using tasks that were like classroom exercises She 
found that children who were generally successful jn their school 
work conformed to the expected pattern, but those who were 
generally unsuccessful set goals that were eitJjcr too high or 
too low 

Irrational goal settmg is a frequent characteristic of persons 
who have a poor adjustment to rcalit) Cohen ( 1950) has defined 
12 different patterns which may appear m the setting of aspin- 
tion levels Along one dimension, he distinguishes between 
tendencies to goal setting considcmbly aboic the ncluciement 
level, within the range of achievement, and well below aclucic- 
ment On another dimension he defines four different forms of 
responsiveness to the immediate experiences of success and 
failure Those who pa> no attention to these expenmees arc 
called rigid, those who tend to raise their goals nfirr failure 
and lower tliem after success arc called arbitrirx, tho^r who 
arc moderate]) responsne to these cii>ericncrs but in the 
expected direction arc called flexible and thrwe who are sttv 
strongl) influenced b) these momcntir> experiences are cafle<I 
conforming He found 11 of these 12 pntlems reprrsmtrtJ 
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among his subjects, who included a high proportion of neurotics, 
some psychotics, and a good many patients who were suffering 
from hypertension, asthma, and other illnesses which are gen- 
erally acknowledged as being largely psychological in their 
causation. However, his 50 patients provided no instance of the 
pattern of high positive goal setting of the conforming type— 
a pattern which would seem to require a simultaneity of sub- 
missive and aggressive attitudes. 

The notion of a general level of aspiration is a useful clinical 
concept, but no one has yet devised a test situation which will 
yield a meaningful score for all subjects. Gould (1939) pointed 
out that it is not possible to establish a generalized level of 
aspiration which is characteristic of a person in all situations. 
She demonstrated that the same individual may have quite dif- 
ferent levels of aspiration for different tasks, presumably because 
of different degrees of ego involvement. Indeed, there is a logical 
contradiction between the very concept of the subjective basis 
of success and failure, and the attempt to find a single test 
that would provide a score, for any subject, which would enable 
us to predict that subjects characteristic method of goal setting 
in other fields. Some occupational interest inventories do attempt 
to measure the subject s level of aspiration as it is expressed in 
his indicated interests. An index of occupational level is one 
of the useful scores derived from the Strong Vocational Interest 
Tests. It would be intereshng to study the degree to which 
aspiration level varies between the Geld of chosen interest and 
ot^r occupational fields that are not unreasonable for the subject. 

ould also pointed out that some subjects apparently take 
sabs action from the fact that they have high goals, even though 
ey never achieve them. This is an altitude which certainly finds 
h expression in unrealistic vocational planning, in the 
stubborn sbwmg for an unattainable objective. Such individuals 
p er to ail at a level of distinction, rather than to succeed 
1 ? niediocrity. (I recall an advisee who could not do 

an average work in freshman mathematics, or in any 
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other area, but was quite determined to become nothing other 
than an atomic physicist.) In every aspiration, the element of 
wish is blended with the realistic appraisal of likelihood. Marks 
(1951) showed for children, and Irwin (1933) for college 
students, that their guess at an outcome of kno\vn probabilit>', 
in an event over which they had no control, was influenced by 
whether the outcome was regarded by them as desuable or not 
desirable. This defiance of reaUty is much less eitreme among 
college students than among children, but the annual take o 
the lotteries, the race tracks and the gaming tables proves that 
it is stiU a potent factor in the adult mind. In Lesvin.an ter^, 
the positive valence of a slim chance to win is greater than the 
negative valence of the more probable loss. This buoyant opt.m- 
istn protects humanity against “L ^ 

pesstaisUc philosophies. However, when u^hM ^. k.ng 
U out of reasonable bounds we must suspect that .Ms no 
longer an expression of a healthy euphoria, but of 
motivation of the compulsive kind tliat is uwa y ^ 

experiences of frustraUon. Perhaps the long-shot Snmbler U 
oZ who cannot restrain himself from ‘“ting agam and again 
his unconscious childish belief m a pro cc sliovvering 

that will show its love for him in a 'P™"' 
generosity. The satisfaction of an 
fhis belief is worth the hardships of "’“J 
Similarly, the phantom 8-' ” ‘t.ion M^t of 
possible reach may exercise an aspirations to 

us succeed in confining these u Iiarmlcss source of 

our daydreams, where they can be a harmless 

gratification. , . fantasies which 

It is the controlled d.aydr«m-that IS. tn 

subjects create when, ‘ , ^'^^st dirmscbes in rcsjxmsc 
nre instructed to tell stories - McClelland and 

to picture matcrials-which has Wn „r rhr 

his associates in an on the b.x.i< m 

Achievement Motive (McClelland ct al. 
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their studies, they conclude that the lack of high achievement 
motivation must often be interpreted, not simply as representing 
a relatively low need for the satisfactions ordinarily associated 
with success, but as indicating a relatively high need to avoid 
the experiences of failure. Atkinson (1953) found evidence to 
support this view in an experiment in which the Zeigamik 
effect (the better recall of incompleted than of completed tasks; 
cf. page 228) was measured both under relaxed conditions and 
under conditions which were structured to suggest that failure 
to complete the task was truly a “failure,” Those subjects who 
had been judged to be high in achievement motivation, on the 
basis of the TAT fantasies, showed the effect more strongly 
imder the latter condition, whereas those who had been judged 
to be low in achievement motivation actually showed a reverse 
effect— that is, better recall of completed than of xmcompleted 
tasks— under the stronger motivation. That is, the relatively low 
achievement motivation of these subjects seems to be part of 
a generally defensive orientation, which shows itself also in a 
greater readiness to forget failure experiences. 

Mechanisms of Defense 

In so far as the self*concept is realistic, it needs no defense. 
The defense of the self-concept is the defense of an illusion, 
which must be waged on an internal front, against our own 
doubts, even more determinedly than against any external 
criticism. It must be waged, therefore, outside the glare of 
consciousness— it would be false to say beneath the level of 
consciousness, because that would imply a less complex type of 
mental process— by devices that escape our understanding when 
we employ them. For the description of these devices, we are 
more indebted to Freud than to anyone else. 

Freud attached paramoimt importance to the phenomenon of 
repression, by which we keep our primitive, socially inadmissible, 
d^ires from entering awareness. The self-concept is therefore 
vitally important, since it is only to spare ourselves the knowledge 
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of our own depravities-or what we have been led to regard as 
such-that we deny ourselves the direct satisfaction of our basic 
desires. It was formulated by Freud as the ego ^ “n 

important essay on the subject of narcissism (1914. 1925a), from 
which we quote at length: 

We have learnt that libidinal impulses are feed unde^o 
pathogenic repression if they <mpae into co jf il,e in- 

cultural and ethical ideas. By . n laiowledge of the 

dividual in question has a ““oV feeUectual ^ 

existence of these ideas, we always lL-,,ytp/4ces the claims they 
constituting a stondard for « and » .he ego^ 

make on him. Repression, as we have sa • P „ „f .he ego. 

we might say with greater ^es and desires that one man 

The very impressions. ’ his mind will be rejected 

indulges or at least consciously e stilled at once even before 

with the utmost ‘odiSnafe" betivecn the two, however- 

they enter consciousness. The dj^^^ easily be 

and here we have the “"difeoi"® may say that the one man 
expressed in terms of which he measures his actual ego, 

has set up an ideal in himself ^ ^ j jjg,h From the point 

while the other is svjthout toaho f ^ condition 

of view of the ego this formation of an ideal 
or repression. . 

Thisego ideal, which enmetobeemUed^^o^ 

later rvritings, is also the instnimcn person is 

ment of parental and oilier soci hetw cen this 

therefore usualtypamfully aw^_^°^^^ his 

ideal and reality, just as in Pcprcssive 

inadequacy by ,hc cWdcncc of this disparity 

devices are employed to r „ -ds this process os being 

to tolerable dimensions. Freud r g ^ slatcrl in 

..«* XI “rxi «■ . 1 .. - 

the following paragraph, wlucii 

already quoted: ^ cg„ 

To this idc.rl ego is now dircctfe ‘ ,s to lie now displierd on 
enjoyed in childliooil. P’l'j "■■'‘Ji‘i"X-'inf..nlile ego, dremi d','" 

to this new idorl ego ''hieln hl^ hhi.In 1. 
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tion he has once enjoyed. He is not willing to forego his 
perfection in his childhood; and if, as he develops, he is disturbed ^ 
the admonitions of others and his owm critical judgment is awakened, 
he seeks to recover the early perfection, thus wrested frorn^ him, m 
the form of an ego ideal. That which he projects ahead of him as ms 
ideal is merely his substitute for the lost narcissism of his childhood— 
the time when he was his o%vn ideal. 

At this period, Freud believed that one of the principal effects 
of repression was the conversion of the energy of the repressed 
drives into anxiety. Repression does not dissolve their energies, 
which still strive for expression. Thus, to gain the narcissibc 
pleasure of preserving our self-ideal, we must undergo not only 
the austerities of abnegation but often also the martyrdom of 
anxiety. Later, in The Problem of Anxiety (1927, 1936), he 
changed his views, and stated that the principal purpose of 
repression was to reduce anxiety. This is a problem which we 
shall discuss at length in a later chapter. Whatever the relative 
merits of these explanations, there can be no question about the 
value of Freud’s descriptions of the different forms which repres- 
sion can take. Most of them are indispensable to any psychologist, 
and many of the words he used to designate them, or their trans- 
lations, thereby acquired new meanings in the vocabulary of all 
educated persons They are found scattered through his ivritings, 
but the reader who wishes to study them together in an extended 
treatment may turn either to Anna Freud’s important contribu- 
tion, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense (1936), or to 
Symonds booh on The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (1946), 
which is very largely devoted to their exposition. 

The basis of every repression is the danger that some forbidden 
intent or desire, something that is quite incompatible wth the 
ego ideal, shall make its appearance undisguised in conscious- 
ness. Simple repression usually does not suffice to exclude the 
um'^nted thought. It has its own motive energy, and continues 
pus ing itself forward— a circumstance which leads many a 
, student to complain that he cannot concentrate on his 

books, because rvithin a few minutes after he opens them his 
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mind begins to wander, that is, chaotic thoughts begin Pushing 
their way into consciousness. One svay to verbalize the thought 
without compromising the self-concept, is y ^ . 

denial “I don’t svish to disagree with you, we say, as we be^n 
what we hope svill be a thorough annihdabon of 
The client says, "I have never had any tendency toward horn^ 

evidence of the real motive. others that 

The mechanism of denial, as other 

we shall discuss, can often e 

dangers than those to the self-concep . prepare to 

first response to an j^e grieving mother may 

we grieve and our °'™ ‘“"'“havrfar-reaching clfccts upon 
Another device, which may ^ 

social conduct, is that of disp ““ ' direction. Many rcvolu- 

which is unacceptable, but enthusiasm of their 

tionary movements h.ase o« ourselves to hate tyrants, 

leaders to the fact ‘'‘^"'“.'T^.^ljsics of religious evperiencc 
but not our fathers. The nc i ejecting carnal lose as sm. 

have been reserved for for a Divine Being. 

Inavc let themselves be overw jigmcssions with a con- 

On a humbler plane, wc ^ ,be driver of the 

structivc hammer, or. less ^ acquiescent to the Ixrs. 

ear in front of us, after being meekly aeq 
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Displacement should not he confused with projection, which 
is another device that most of us exhibit at least occasionally on 
the highway. The other fellow* s maneuvers are always so much 
less considerate and permissible than our own! It is not simply 
a matter of relative emphasis, that “I am resolute, but he is 
stubborn; I plan, but he connives” It is rather that, in interpret- 
ing the actions of other persons, we read into them the motives 
that clamor most for expression in ourselves. WTien, as small 
children, before we clearly understood the difference between 
living and nonliving things, we attributed feelings and intentions 
to inanimate objects, it was of course our own feelings and inten- 
tions that we projected onto them. As adults, when we interpret 
the behavior of other people, we can only attribute to them more 
or less of what we have found in ourselves. The deaf or blind 
from birth cannot understand the nature of the experience of 
sound or light, and if we were quite without love or anger, we 
could not recognize these feelings in others. Therefore the trick 
of projection is not a novel device, but one which we are all well 
prepared to practice. Becoming aware of a feeling that we do not 
wish to acknowledge as our own, we simply put it outside our- 
selves, and attach it to some other person. This device is of 
particular importance to die paranoid individual, who sees him- 
self as threatened by others, when the hostility he senses is in 
reality his o\vn In war, the enemy is always the aggressor, and 
his soldiers most brutal and disorderly. In business, our com- 
petitors are usually scamps. (Again, we must warn the student 
agaimt a possible verbal confusion. Projection signifies either 
e alse perception of one s own feelings as belonging to some 
one else, or the display of thoughts and feelings by means of 
a^ons whose revealing nature is obscure to the behaver. The use 
one word for such distinct meamngs is perhaps unfortunate, 
^ ^ reason why it need lead to any fuzziness in 

thinking, if we are alert to the fact.) 

action iomation is another important mechanism of de- 
ense, w c has already been mentioned in connection with 
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Freuds description of the anal character. It is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the importance of this concept as an aid to our 
understanding of people. Whenever we face the problem of 
interpreting a bit of behavior, whether it be a formal test re- 
sponse or some casual action or remark; we must ahv’ays seriously 
consider the possibility that this particular bit of behavior, in- 
stead of being a direct expression of a seemingly obrious motive, 
is a reaction formation, that is, an effort at the denial of a motive 
toward the opposite land of conduct Just as compulsive cleanli- 
ness may grow out of anal interest, so ostensible lo\’e may signify 
hate, and ostensible hate may signify love. The little boy who 
finds himself embarrassingly interested in the girl ne.Tt door 
does not content himself wth a display of indifference, but may 
try to prove his point by the violence with which be rejects her 
friendly overtures. The mother who inwardly rejects her child 
may outwardly appear to be the most soUdtous of its welfare 
(cf. Levy, Maternal Ovcrprotection). The young woman who 
prides herself on her independence and self'SufBdcnc>', who 
has left home and is working her way through college altljough 
her parents are willing to pay the cost, leams ^vilh the help of 
a psychologist that she has been fighting a stubborn battle 
against aclmowledging her great cmohonal need to be cared for 
by others. On every hand, wc see people who recoil from some 
course of action which they cannot accept as suitable for them- 
selves, and then resort to a conspicuous display of tl)c opposite 
kind of behavior. 

Sometimes it is not neecssarj* for us to re\'isc our hcliaAior, 
because wc can find an acceptable motive b>’ \'hicl» to justify 
it to ourselves and others. Wc buy an expensive car j'ust to 
please the wnfe,” punish our diildrcn because it is good for 
them** although it liurts us more,’* and keep l!)e extra cKxngc 
because the railroad makes loo much profit, anw-ay. Wc juitify 
our prej'udiccs by accusing our detims of riJIainy. Tin's insTniion 
of plausible and socially defensible reasons for our beliaWor (s 
called rationalization. TIic reasons adduccsl arc often quite im- 
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narrow base on which to support a whole theor>’ of personality 
and a system of therapy, but it does draw attention to a land 
of motivation which had been overlooked by Freud, whose 
orientation at that time was still exclusively hedonistic. Adler 
observed that quite frequently it is some apparent weakness 
of the individual which serves to mobilize his efforts, and which 
thus in the end becomes a source of strength. Sometimes the 
compensation sought is quite direct, \vith the individual select- 
ing just that goal which seems least reasonable or appropriate 
in light of the handicap— but it is the attainment of such a 
goal which is most prized, because it proves to the world that 
the supposed handicap is not real, that the self is sound and 
whole. By patient training, Demosthenes became an orator 
despite his stuttering. The world of sports provides many in- 
stances of such direct compensation for physical handicaps. 
Annette Kellerman, having been told as a child that she might 
never walk normally again, not only struggled to regain the 
use of her limbs but went on to win world renown as a swimmer 
and diver. In very recent years, Ed Furgol, playing with a 
deformed arm, won a national golf championship. Usually the 
compensation is less direct and it may often be s>'mbolic. 
Napoleon, the little Corsican, became the ruler of a continent, 
and Walter Scott, stricken by paralysis in cliildhood, commanded 
the armies of the crusaders in his fantasies. 

The same dynamic is at work in each of us. Half of the 
worlds population is motivated in varying degree by the nre<l 
to compensate for the seeming infcriorit>' of being female, while 
most of the other half worries about its virility. Tliis masculine 
protest** (another phrase due to Adler) is not so different from 
the Freudian hjpothesis of penis envy and castration fear. 
However, Adler rejected these hidden .sexual oricins, and re- 
garded the child’s littleness and enforced dependenev*. things 
that are obvious and readily admitted to awareness, as sufUo'ent 
basis for nil the far-reaching effects of comjKnsation. 

Jung uses the concept of compensation to explain the tendmo' 
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of unconscious mental processes to produce results that seem 
antithetical to conscious attitudes. He writes: 

The contents that are excluded and inhibited by the chosen direc- 
tion [that is, the overtly introvert or extravert orientation] sink into 
the unconscious, where by virtue of their effective existence they form 
a definite counte^^veight against the conscious orientation. The 
strengthening of this coimterposition keeps pace with the intensifica- 
tion of the conscious onesidedness until finally a noticeable tension 
is produced, . . , The more one-sided the conscious attitude, the 
more antithetic are the contents arising from the unconscious; in which 
case, compensation appears in the form of a contrasting function. 
Such a case is extreme. Compensation by the unconscious is, as a 
rule, not so much a contrast as a leveling up or supplementing of the 
conscious orientation. {Psychological Types, 1923.) 

This compensatory process compels the extreme extravert to 
adopt a subjective attitude, which shows itself as “pronounced 
egocentridty and personal bias,” and it compels the extreme 
introvert to view objective facts in “terrifying dimensions” 
despite his conscious depreciation of them. In one respect, we 
may observe, such behaviors are consistent rather than con- 
tradictory. Even the compensations of the extravert lead to 
greater effectiveness at least in the immediate satisfactions of 
daily needs, while the compensatioiis of the introvert lead to 
reduced effectiveness! 



CHAPTER 1 


^nlercsti 


he 


he biblical phrase, "Man doth not live by bread 
alone," expresses an irnportant psychological truth. The person 
whose day-to-day activiUes are largely motivated by primary 
drives is immature, for such behaWor is normally t>*pical only 
of very young children, and cb’nical experience indicates that 
when it is ohserv'ed in older children and adults it is the result 
of long-standing drive frustration. Tlie process of maturation, 
and the formation of the scif-conccpt, arc attended by the 
development of interests and values, which largely displace the 
drives as sources of motivation. From one point of Wew, interests 
may be regarded as specialized ways of satisfying the non- 
primary drives. ^^Tlen his primary* needs are satisfied, the 
human child, liJce the chimpanzee, axhibils in spontaneous play 
a delight in rhythmical movement, and a curiosity about all 
kinds of sights and sounds and feels of objects. Doubtless there 
are indiWdual differences in the pleasurable potentiahfjcs of 
the different nonprimaiy drives, whidi may contriliutc to the 
fact that ultimately wc find one man tinl^ering in his g.iraqe on 
a Sunday afternoon, while another is listening rcl.ixrdly to the 
broadcast of a s>anphony concert, and a third is pl.iving golf or 
tennis. Potentially, all these forms of interest acfiWty are c-ipiMr 
of development in each of us, and the man vho doesn't hlc 

593 
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machinery, or music, or sports, has "missed something,” though 
he may have found a more or less adequate compensation in 
literature, mathematics, or pinochle. Strong and suitable interests 
are an essential part of the healthy personality, and hence any 
descriptive account of personality is incomplete if it does not 
include them. 

We may define an interest as the disposition to engage in 
some culturally elaborated activity without regard for any 
consequent gratification other than through the mere exercise 
of this disposition. In this definition, the phrase “culturally 
elaborated” has been introduced in order to distinguish between 
the complex phenomena of personality and the more primitive 
manifestations of stimulus hunger which are the direct ex- 
pression of the nonprimary drives. It is not a distinction of 
principle, but one of convenience, and it will not at all eliminate 
the possibilities of confusion between late-maturing drives and 
concurrently developing mterests. The most obvious instance 
of such confusion is between the burgeoning sex drive of 
adolescence, which has a hormonal basis, and the simultaneous 
display of sex-linked interests which are in part prescribed by 
social custom. Another is between innate curiosity and cultivated 
intellectual interests. In all such cases, social education takes 
advantage of opportunities offered by maturation, as the drive 
or temperamental disposition provides the basis for development 
of related interests. 

How Interests Are Acquired 

As interests develop, and take over more and more of the 
motiv^ional direction of everyday behavior, they seem to super- 
se e t e person s primary drives. The process may therefore be 
conceptualized as one of need substitution, rather than simply 
as t e acquisition of additional behavior dispositions. How- 
ever, t is substitutive process is explained in diverse ways by 
psychologists of different theoretical orientaUons. Again, we will 
fand It convenient to give separate consideration to the contribu- 
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tions of reinforcement theon-. field fheorj-, and ps\choana]ysis. 

Thomdile (1933) felt that the acquisition of interests could 
be embraced in the general firameHorh of learning theorj- 
without the need for any special principles. He maintained that 

a person can be taught nen’ attitudes and tastes as sureh* though not 
as easily as he can be taught tacts and skills The basic pnnaples of 
learning by repetition and re\%ard seem to operate \nth wants, 
interests, and attitudes as thei do with ideas and mo% ements 

In a typical experiment to support this newpoint, he demon- 
strated that subjects could be influenced to shift their esthetic 
preferences among poebc excerpts to conform to the standard 
which was fostered by the experimenter, w ho commented "right’ 
or “wTong” after each of the subjects judgments Howc\er, the 
Thorndikean experiments seem coldly distant from real life 
situations, and few critics are willing to accept his premise that 
the comments "right" and “\rroDg," under these conditions, can 
be equated to the experiences of reward and punishment The 
persuasive Nalue of prestige is a well*€stablished fact of social 
ps>'cholog)', but e\en if we could reduce prestige effects to 
rcNvard effects~and we should probably ha%e to ignore many 
of the facts that we ha\e learned about identification in order 
to do this—Ave should still ha^e to face the fact that many 
interests are deieloped without this sort of reinforcement 
MWe (1936) shoAAcd that if chimpanzees are first trained 
to use tokens to obtain food reiAards from a kind of \ ending 
machine, they will soon be motiAated to perform work to obtain 
the tokens This is true e\en when the conditions of the expen- 
ment are such that the tokens cannot immediately be used to 
obtain the reward In fact, thc>' seem to take some satisfaction 
in the mere possession of the lol-en dunnq the de!i) iwiod 
Miller (1951) gives a tabular summarj- of many eapemimts of 
this general plan. Cats and dogs also have learned to ropert 
the raluc of tolcn rew-ards. and the condurion sermr im- 
assailable tint mans interest in monc)- is not the diarartmrtic 
«hidi places him above the rest of the animal linedom II ». 
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machinery, or music, or sports, has "missed something,” though 
he may have found a more or less adequate compensation in 
Uterature, mathematics, or pinochle. Strong and suitable interests 
are an essential part of the healthy personality, and hence any 
descriptive account of personality is incomplete if it does not 
include them. 

We may define an interest as the disposition to engage in 
some culturally elaborated activity without regard for any 
consequent gratificaiion other than through the mere exercise 
of this disposition, tn this definition, the phrase “culturally 
elaborated” has been introduced in order to distinguish behveen 
the complex phenomena of personality and the more primitive 
manifestations of stimulus hunger which are the direct ex- 
pression of the nonprimary drives. It is not a distinction of 
principle, but one of convenience, and it will not at all eliminate 
the possibilities of confusion between late-maturing drives and 
concurrently developing interests. The most obvious instance 
of such confusion is between the burgeoning sex drive of 
adolescence, which has a hormonal basis, and the simultaneous 
display of sex-linked interests which are in part prescribed by 
social custom. Another is between innate curiosity and cultivated 
intellectual interests. In all such cases, social education takes 
advantage of opportunities offered by maturation, as the drive 
or temperamental disposition provides the basis for development 
of related interests. 

How Interests Are Acquired 

As interests develop, and take over more and more of the 
motivational direction of everyday behavior, they seem to super- 
sede the person’s primary drives. The process may therefore be 
conceptualized as one of need substitution, rather than simply 
as the acquisition of additional behavior dispositions. How- 
ever, this substitutive process is explained in diverse ways by 
psychologists of different theoretical orientations. Again, we rvill 
find it convenient to give separate consideration to the contribu- 
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tions of remforcemeat theory, field theory, and psychoanalysis. 

Thorndike (1935) felt that the acquisition of interests could 
be embraced in the general framework of learning theory 
^vithout the need for any special principles. He maintained that 

a person can be taught new attitudes and tastes as surely though not 
as easily as he can be taught tacts and skills. The basic principles of 
learning by repetition and re^vard seem to operate with %v'ants, 
interests, and attitudes as they do with ideas and movements. 

In a typical e’cperiment to support this viewpoint, he demon- 
strated that subjects could be influenced to shift their esthetic 
preferences among poetic excerpts to conform to the standard 
which was fostered by the experimenter, who commented “right" 
or “wrong” after each of the subject s judgments. Howev'er, the 
Thomdikean experiments seem coldly distant from real life 
situations, and fe%v critics are willing to accept bis premise that 
the comments “right" and “wrong," under these conditions, can 
be equated to the experiences of reward and punishment. The 
persuasive value of prestige is a wcH-cstablished fact of social 
psychology, but even if we could reduce prestige effects to 
reward effects— and we should probably have to ignore many 
of the facts that we have learned about identification in order 
to do this— we should still have to face the fact that many 
interests are developed ^vitbout this sort of reinforcement. 

Wolfe (1936) showed that if chimpanzees are first trained 
to use tokens to obtain food rewards from a land of \ ending 
machine, they >vill soon be moti\'ated to perform work to obtain 
the tokens. This is true even when the conditions of tljc cTperi- 
ment are such that the tokens cannot immediately be used to 
obtain the reward. In fact, ihty seem to take some satisfaction 
in the mere possession of the token during the delay period. 
Miller (1931) gives a tabular summary of man>- c.tpcrimcnts of 
this general plan. Cals and dogs also ha^e learned to respect 
the value of token rew'ards, and the conclusion seems un- 
assailable that mans interest in money’ is not the characteristic 
whiclt places him above the rest of the animal kingdom. It is. 
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however, far from demonstrated that mans interest in money 
always has such a rational basis as that which Wolfe provided 
in his research design. We know that some interests arise as 
secondary motives which are learned through the process of 
reinforcement by tension reduction. We do not have a con- 
vincing demonstration that all interests are acquired in this 
manner. 

The difficulties which must be faced by anyone who hopes 
to prove that all secondary motivation is based on learning 
through the effects of reward, or tension reduction, are of two 
kinds: first, most interests seem unrelated in their origins to 
primary drives; second, interests seem to be extraordi n a r ily 
resistant to extinction effects— a clue which, on the basis of 
much material that we have seen in earlier chapters, warns us 
that a different type of learning is probably involved. 

The first of these difficulties has been clearly recognized by 
Seward (1953), himself a behavioristicaUy oriented learning 
theorist He writes: 

Experiments strongly imply that the chief sources of motivation 
are a fe\v bodily needs, a variety of ways of satisfying them, and a 
large number of fears. Common experience, on the other hand, sug- 
gests that the bulk of our activity is directed toward things we want 
rather than away from the things we don’t want, and that many of 
the things we want have little to do with bodily needs. 

It seems clear to us that the ansiver to tbi«! paradox h'es in a 
recognition of the importance of nonprimary drives, as we have 
defined them. It is these, and not the “bodily needs” to which 
Seward refers, that proride die foundation for a major part 
of the development of interests. The chimpanzee can indeed 
be taught to work for tokens, but we should also remember 
that if the task is one which intrinsically intrigues him he will 
work at it even if no reward is dangled before him. Most of the 
actirities which we label as interests have this same independence 
of bodily needs, not only in their later histories, but in their 
origins. Furthermore, we do not regard them as means of 
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achieving tension reduction, but as ways of feeling ourselves 
more responsively alive. If reward plays a part in the acquisition 
of such interests, the reward is excitement, and not tension 
reduction. 

A more serious shortcoming of this approach is its inability 
to explain the extraordinary persistence of interests in the face 
of prolonged frustration. DoUard and Miller (1930), who treat 
the problem of ‘learned drives” from the standpoint of a con- 
sistent reinforcement theoiy, state as one implication of this 
position that ‘learned drives should be weakened by nonrein- 
forcement." They do not discuss the subject further, but Miller 
(1951) has elsewhere acknowledged the importance of this 
difficulty. He seeks to minimixe it by offering a demonstration 
that when rats have been taught a bar-pressing habit on the 
basis of fear, the extinction of this habit, although slow, does 
finally take place. This does not meet the essential problem. 
Actually, persistent motivated behavior in the face of prolonged 
nonreinforcement is such a commonplace of living that we feel 
driven to conclude that their theory fails to pass this test which 
they propose. 

Indeed, other miters have been impressed above all by the 
fact that learned motives apparently become independent of 
reinforcement, or, better stated, are self-reinforcing. Tliis fact 
is in a way implied in our definition of interest as involving 
no gratification other than through the mere exercise of tlie 
disposition. Affport (1937) introduced the phrase “functionaJ 
autonomy of habit” to express the thought that likes and habits 
which have been acquired in the scrx'icc of one need, >\’hen no 
longer useful for that purpose, surx’ivc as independent or 
autonomously motivated behavior, that is, they ime no need 
for furtlier continued reinforcement to prevent their extinction. 

For example, the retired worker with a good pension still 
prefers to carrj' on the activities of his job, ns in iheinscKcs 
satisfying. Murphy (1917) appeals instead to the principle of 
canaliration, by which one comes through experience to kite 
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however, far from demonstrated tiiat man’s interest in money 
always has such a rational basis as that which Wolfe provided 
in his research design. We know that some interests arise as 
secondary motives which are learned through the process of 
reinforcement by tension reduction. We do not have a con- 
vincing demonstration that all interests are acquired in this 
manner. 

The difficulties which must be faced by anyone who hopes 
to prove that all secondary motivation is based on learning 
through the efiFects of reward, or tension reduction, are of two 
lands; first, most interests seem unrelated in their origins to 
primary drives; second, interests seem to be extraordinarily 
resistant to extinction effects— a due which, on the basis of 
much material that we have seen in earlier chapters, warns us 
that a different type of learning is probably involved. 

The first of these difficulties has been clearly recognized by 
Seward (1953), himself a behavioristically oriented learning 
theorist. He writes: 

Experiments strongly imply that the chief sources of motivation 
are a tew bodily needs, a variety of ways of satisfying them, and a 
large ^^mber of fears Common experience, on the other hand, sug- 
gests that the bulk of our activity is directed toward things we want 
rather than away from the things we don’t want, and that many of 
the things we want have Uttle to do with bodily needs. 

It seems clear to us that the answer to this paradox lies in a 
recognition of the importance of nonprimary drives, as we have 
defined them. It is these, and not the “bodily needs” to which 
eward refers, that provide the foundation for a major part 
o t e evelopment of interests. The chimpanzee can indeed 
ti? for tokens, but we should also remember 

a 1 t e task is one which intrinsically intrigues him he will 
work at it even if no reward is dangled before him. Most of the 
iT "'^*oh we label as interests have this same independence 
0 y needs, not only in their later histories, but in their 
origins. Furthermore, we do not regard them as means of 
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achieving tension reducb'on, but as ways of feeling ourselves 
more responsively alive. If reward plays a part in the acquisition 
of such interests, the reward is excitement, and not tension 
reduction. 

A more serious shortcoming of this approach is its inability 
to explain the extraordinary persistence of interests in the face 
of prolonged frustration. Dollard and Miller (1930), who treat 
the problem of ‘learned drives’’ from the standpoint of a con- 
sistent reinforcement theory, state as one implication of this 
position that ‘learned drives should be weakened by nonrein- 
forcement.” They do not discuss the subject further, but Miller 
(1951) has elsewhere acknowledged the importance of tliis 
difficulty. He seeks to minimize it by offering a demonstration 
that when rats have been taught a bar-pressing habit on the 
basis of fear, the extinction of this habit, although slow, docs 
finally take place. This does not meet the essential problem. 
Actually, persistent motivated behavior in the face of prolonged 
nonreinforcement is such a commonplace of living that wc feel 
driven to conclude that their theory fails to pass this test whicli 
they propose. 

Indeed, other writers have been impressed above all by the 
fact that learned motives apparently become independent of 
reinforcement, or, better stated, are self-reinforcing. This fact 
is in a way implied in our definition of interest as involWng 
no gratification other than through the mere exercise of the 
disposition. Allport (1937) introduced the phrase "functional 
autonomy of habit” to express the thought that likes and habits 
which have been acquired in the scrMce of one need, N\hcn no 
longer useful for tliat purpose, sun'ivc as independent or 
autonomously motivated behavior, that is, they haxc no need 
for further continued reinforcement to pre\cnt their extinction. 

For example, the retired worker willi a good pension still 
prefers to carry on the actisitics of his job, as in themseUes 
satisfying. Murphy (19i7) appeals instead to llic principle of 
cannlization, hy which one comes through cxpOTiencc to In'c 
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a preference for more and more specific ways of satisfying 
originally diffuse drives. This is illustrated with particular ease 
in the gastronomic area, where a person who has become 
accustomed to certain foods may be unable to tolerate other 
“outlandish” foods even under (Ksnditions of extreme hunger. 
One might also appeal to canalization, rather than fixation, to 
explain the development of sexual habits. Freud (1905, 1938c) 
calls the infant “polymorphously per\’erse,” because it has the 
potentiality of experiencing gratification in many different ways, 
most of which are socially condemned as perversions. However, 
after some of these ways are experienced, they become charged 
\vith additional motivational force, and the likelihood that others 
\vill occur is reduced. The principles of functional autonomy 
and canalization both seem to imply that the mere performance 
of an activity gives it interest value, but both AUport and 
Murphy warn against such a conclusion, and point out that it 
is not bard to find examples of acts which become boring and 
distasteful as a result of repehtion. Possibly Lewin (1935) has 
given the most cogent statement of the conditions under which 
mterests develop. He emphasizes that the cultivation of a new 
interest takes place most effectively when the activity is em- 
bedded m a behavioral whole which already has positive 
valence, rather than as a result of repetitions or the administra- 
tion of ^e^va^ds. This is undoubtedly true, and there is no more 
significant and highly charged “behavioral whole” than the self- 
coi^ept. If the sailor cannot leave the sea, if the professional 
sol(her (quite unlike the conscript) finds it hard to lay aside his 
^ 4 . merchant is unhappy away from his shop, it is 

not because sailing or fighting or selling has become functionally 
autonomous, but because these activiaes have become embedded 
""^ose integrity is threatened if the activities 

should lapse. 


interests has been em-isaged by Freud 
. 1 ’ ’ a) m an entirely different manner. According 

to his conception, the decisive event which determmes the 
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appearance of substitutive interests is the occurrence of con- 
ditions which prevent the continued gratification of the original 
drive by the accustomed means. Under such conditions, the 
performance of the accustomed activity is blocked, but the un- 
steimned energy of the drive is only deflected into new a\'enues 
of expression. The social restraints that are imposed by society 
on the direct grafificafion 0 / sex desires, whether in their infant 
or adult form, lead to the “sublimation” of their energy (libido) 
into other activities which, in the fortunate case, are socially 
more acceptable. These substitutive activities usually have some 
symbohc resemblance to the forbidden act. Thus oral tendencies 
may be sublimated by chewing gum or operating a restaurant, 
and anal tendencies by thrift and punctuality or by spreading 
paints on canvas. In art, science, and industry the motive forces 
of achievement are presumably, according to this Wew, the 
transformed energies of the sex drive. Psychoanalysts conceive 
of this process as being so extensive that S>Tnonds WTites (1946); 
“Sublimation is practically the equivalent of education in its 
customary usage.” Not all the sublimated activities are homoh 
ogous with their repressed antecedents, for some are reaction 
formations— as classically illustrated by the excessive orderliness 
and cleanliness which are associated vWth the anal character 
structure. The Freudian theory of need substitution emphasizes 
the permanence of motiv’ation, almost to the point of indcstruct- 
ability, and tlie ephemeral nature of specific need gratifications. 
Thus Pobeim (1933) was led to declare: “Life consists of 
finding a series of substitutes for the things we really want to 
do.” It is a theory which regards the surface motivations of 
adult life as illusorj’, and views the acts vvhicli serve them as 
subtle clues to tlie hidden dynamics. 

Lcvv’in’s extraordinar>' genius for devising experimental tests 
of crucial problems has shown itself again in this area. Lissner, 
Mahler, Sliosberg, and others Iravc worked under his general 
direction on the problem of uliat detennines whctlicr a sub- 
stitutive activity can satisfy the tension of the oriental need. A 
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good summary of these experiments is available in English 
(Escalona, 1943). In Chapter 10, we mentioned the work of 
Ovsianldna and Zeigamik, who showed that when an activity 
is interrupted, there is often a felt need to bring it to com- 
pletion, which shows itself in a tendency to resume the activity 
when opportunity offers. The experiments on substitutive ac- 
tivities begin by setting up such tensions, but immediately upon 
interruption the subject is assigned another task, which he is 
permitted to complete. The crucial question is to what extent 
this substituted acti\'ity will satisfy the existing tension, as evi- 
denced by a reduced tendency to resume the previously in- 
terrupted task. In various experiments with rhfg general pattern 
it was found that the substitutive value of an act increases 
not only with its similarity to the prior interrupted activity, 
but also as a function of its difficulty, and of its reality; it 
decreases as the intensity of the original need is greater. Lewin 
(1933) sums up these results by saying that the substitutive 
ralue of nonspontaueous substitutions “is the greater the more 
the substitute action corresponds, not to a new goal, but to 
anc er way of reaching the inner goal.” It is possible to view 
conclusion as a confinnadon of the psychoanalytic doctrine 
of symbolic substitutions. 


Maslow (1943) has proposed a maturational theory of human 
motrvabon according to which what are commonly regarded 
^ derived motives are seen instead as the expression of 
gher needs, which do not show themselves untU the nower” 
nee^ have been satisBed. htost basic in this hierarchy of 
physiological tissue needs, including hunger, 
en these have been saUsfied, the need for safety or security 

mcTTaH n"r‘, “ has been 

j ° y* f've needs appear. Following in order are 

ts r self-actualization, and finally 

need for m research scientist-the inteUectual 

culture til understanding. It is characteristic of our 

tore that basic needs are satisfied for all, and security needs 
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for most. Most of us are at least partiaUy frustrated in our needs 
for love and esteem, and therefore these appear to be the 
dominant motives in our society. Only those who escape these 
frustrations can live the richer life of self-actualization. In a 
primitive society where security needs are less adequately met, 
or in a Utopia where all advance to the level of self-actualization, 
love would seem far less important as a motive. This theon' 
probably contains a good measure of truth, although it has been 
elaborated beyond the point at which it is easily tenable. It is 
interesting to note that Maslow’s successive needs not only 
correspond to the major dimensions of temperament, but that 
their hierarchic ranking corresponds to the order of their critical 
periods. The needs for security, love, and esteem express the 
dispositions to avoidance, affihation, and dominance behanor, 
and the later needs for seU-actualization and cognition may be 
regarded as corresponding to the nonprimar>’ drives. One point 
at which Maslow’s theory runs into difficulty is m its implica- 
tion that the satisfaction of love needs is a prior condition for 
self-actualization. This is a doctrine which appears to be 
diametrically opposed to the Freudian concept of sublimation. 
Neither theory seems to meet the facts of artistic and scientific 
creativeness satisfactorily. It is proper to mention here that 
Goldstein (1935) contends that all of the motivating forces of 
men and animals, including the most basic dri\es, must be 
regarded as manifestations of one universal organismic tendcncj* 
to self-actualization in the larger sense, tliat is, to mxximal 
realization of the organism’s potontiahties. 

In this section, we have sketchily presented a number of 
different theories about the sources of human interests Most 
of these theories, and certainly those in widest acceptance, 
imply tliat the manners of men arc stretched and clioppcd to 
fit a Procrustean bed of social expectations, and tint men 
delude themselves when tlic>' regard as (heir “owTi" the ptir- 
poses which the>’ pursue in dally living However, Maslovv 
reminds us that the course of development is influenced by an 
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underlying maturational trend, and Lewin suggests that sub- 
stitutive behaviors will only be retained if they do somehow 
contribute to the attainment of the person’s “inner goal.” The 
behaviorist’s view that the infant becomes amenable to social 
influence because of the frequent experience of need reduction 
at his mother’s breast, and the Freudian view that the child 
reluctantly submits to social discipline because of his fear of 
parental retaliation against any expression of his primitive wishes, 
both contain truth, but neither gives adequate recognition to 
the strength of influence of the individual’s own dispositions in 
determining which of many possible substitute behaviors he 
shall adopt. These dispositions are partly temperamental, partly 
based upon nonprimary drives, and partly formulated in the 
self-concept. 


OccuPATiONAi, Interests 

A good deal of research in the field of interests has had a 
very pragmatic orientation, being concerned with the develop- 
ment of tests for the measurement of occupational interests, to 
serve the related purposes of personoel seleetion and vocational 
guidance. We shall consider several of the most widely used 
tests, what they indicate about the place of occupational interests 
in personality, and their apparent shortcomings. 

Perhaps the outstanding leader in this field is Strong (1943), 
whose persistence in the pursuit of a single problem, through 
e eca es, represents a rare example of thoroughness in 
psychological research. His Vocational Interest Blank is based 
on a purely empirical approach. The hundreds of items were 
not chosen according to any prior definition of the dimensions 
interest nor deliberately as representing elements involved 

nrefp^ ^ simply as offering choices of 

P eterence on which people might be expected to vary. The form 

tionr. T 40 different oeeupa- 

y. There are 19 occupational keys available for use 
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wth the form for women. Each of these keys is based on the 
distribution of responses by the members of a standardization 
group which consists of people actively engaged in that occupa- 
tion. Thus, for example, to say that you would like to be an 
actor scores -f-2 on the Artist scale, but —1 on the Carpenter 
scale; a dislike expressed on the same item scores 4-1 on the 
Carpenter scale, 0 on the Chemist scale, —3 on the Musician 
scale. These weights are not logically determined, but simply 
reflect the finding that very few professional musicians express 
disinclination to be actors, that chemists do not show any 
preference either way on this item, etc. An interest score must 
be computed separately for each of the many scales A score 
of “A” on a given scale means that most of the subject’s answers 
are similar to those given by most members of that occupational 
group, and therefore suggests that he would find that occupation 
agreeable. 

Of special interest to psychology students is the fact that a 
psychologist scale prepared in 1948 differs in important respects 
from the one prepared 10 years earlier, reBecting the shift from 
an academic to an applied emphasis in the profession. 'The 1948 
group is described as "more interested m, more tolerant of, and 
more willing to help people, and less interested in mechanical 
and methodical work and in solitarj' activatj'” (Kriedt, 19-19). 

It was also found worth while to establish subkeys for clinical, 
experimental, guidance, and industrial psychologists, m recogni- 
tion of the partly divergent interests of these different groups. 

One can judge from this (hat a good many keys are needed to 
canvas adequ.itcly the occupational possibilities for a given 
subject, although a single kc>' may suffice where the interest 
is in personnel selection for a particular kind of job It is in 
fact recommended that when the test is used in vocational 
guidance, a profile be prepared of scores on all the nvaibble 
ke>-s, rather than for the few occupations tliat miy be under 
active considcralion- 

Ilowcvcr, many of (he scales fall into a few obvious clusters, 
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a fact which suggests the need for an analysis in terms of 
interest factors. Thurstone (1931) performed a factor analysis 
based on Strong’s data on the 18 original scales, which indicated 
that four major interest factors were present. He identified 
them as interest in Science, Language, People, and Business. 
Subsequent factor analyses, including the data from additional 
scales, have led to essentially the same results. None of these 
factors can be said to be altogether unambiguously defined. 
The first factor is named from its heavy loading in many 
scientific occupations, but it is also present in strong degree 
among artists. Since artistically inclined persons do not often 
have a strong manifest interest in science occupations, this is 
something of a puzzle, whose solution should contribute to a 
better understanding of the foundations for success in both areas. 
The language factor may perhaps better be defined as bipolar, 
that is, as an interest in work whidi involves language vs. work 
which involves handling things. Strong prefers a sh'ghtly different 
rotation of the axes, which leads to a definition of this factor 
as work \vith people vs. work \vith things. The third factor is 
described by Strong as “working with people for their own 
presumed good” The fourth, interest in Business, proves espe- 
cially elusive during rotations, and it seems to be a composite 
of inchnatioiis to contact and “system,” which find their 
highest loadings, respectively, in the personnel man and the 
certified pubhc accountant 

Three special nonoccupational scales have also been developed 
for use wiih the Strong Vocational Interest Test for Men. These 
are mascuIinityTemimruty (which is also available for the 
womens form), mterest-maturity, and occupational level. The 
problem of masculmity-fermmnity ivill be considered at length 
later in this chapter. The mlerest-matunly scale is a measure 
of the degree to which responses resemble those of 25-year-old 
men rather than those of 15-year-olds. Solleiiberger (1940) 
found that in teen-age boys, interest-maturity correlated more 
highly with hormone acb'vity than with chronological age, which 
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is certainly a very forceful demonstration of the ineffectuality 
of social motivation which is not supported by temperamental 
disposition. The occupational level scale is a measure of the 
degree to which responses resemble those of business and 
professional men generally rather than those of unskilled workers. 
^Vhen the test is being used in vocational guidance, the score 
for this scale may be regarded as an indication of the general 
level of aspiration. 

The Allport-Vemon Scale of Values employs a very different 
approach to the problem of measurement in this field (Allport 
and Vernon, 1931). Its starting point is a classification of major 
interest areas which is borrowed from Spranger (192$), and 
includes the following "values”: Theoretical, Economic, Esthetic, 
Social, Political, and Religious. Spranger’s intent \<’as to classify 
all men according to innately determined interest types, and 
although his system seems to be based more on the traditional 
list of faculties in a German university than on the observation 
of mankind generally, it has proved useful in vv ork vv’ith college 
students. However, Political interest as measured by the Scale 
of Values does not represent interest in vv'orld affairs so much 
as social dominance, and Religious interest does not reflect 
institutional observance or a theological attitude so much as a 
cosmic world outlook. Some of the items of the Scale call for 
paired comparisons, while in others the subject must give 
preferenh'al rankings to three activities which represent as many 
different interest areas. The final scores only indicate the relative 
importance of these six areas for the individual, and lhc>' 
provide no measure of absolute intensit)' of interest. Hiis is a 
failing from which nearly all interest inventories suffer, despite 
the obvious need for an instrument which will take into account 
the intensity of interests, as well as tlicir rel.ati\e strength in 
the individual. 

Many validation studies have demonstrated the meaning- 
fulness of the dimensions of the Scale of ^ .lines For cwniplc, 
Sarbin and Bcrdic (1910), found positive correlatmn 
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a fact which suggests the need for an analysis in terms of 
interest factors. Thurstone (1931) performed a factor analysis 
based on Strong’s data on the 18 original scales, which indicated 
that four major interest factors were present. He identified 
them as interest in Science, language. People, and Business. 
Subsequent factor analyses, including the data from additional 
scales, have led to essentially the same results. None of these 
factors can be said to be altogether unambiguously defined. 
The first factor is named from its heavy loading in many 
scientific occupations, but it is also present in strong degree 
among artists. Since artistically inclined persons do not often 
ave strong manifest interest in science occupations, this is 
sometUng of a puzzle, whose solution should contribute to a 
tetter understanding of the foundations for success in both areas, 
^e knguage factor may perhaps better be defined as bipolar, 
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is certainly a very forceful demonstration of the ineffectuality 
of social motivation which is not supported by temperamental 
disposition. The occupational level scale is a measure of the 
degree to which responses resemble those of business and 
professional men generally rather than those of unskilled workers. 
When the test is being used in vocational guidance, the score 
for this scale may be regarded as an indication of the general 
level of aspiration. 

The Allport-Vemon Scale of Values employs a very different 
approach to the problem of measurement in this held (Mport 
and Vernon, 1931). Its starting point is a classification of major 
interest areas which is borrowed &om Spranger (1928), and 
includes the following “values”: Theoretical, Economic, Esthetic, 
Social, Political, and Religious. Spranger’s intent was to classify 
all men according to innately determined interest types, and 
although his system seems to be based more on the traditional 
list of faculties in a German university than on the observation 
of mankind generally, it has proved useful in work %vith college 
students. However, Political interest as measured by the Scale 
of Values does not represent interest in world affairs so much 
as social dominance, and Religious interest does not reflect 
institutional observance or a theological attitude so much as a 
cosmic world outlook. Some of the items of the Scale call for 
paired comparisons, while in others the subject must give 
preferential rankings to three activities which represent as many 
different interest areas. The final scores only indicate the relative 
importance of these six areas for the individual, and they 
provide no measure of absolute intensity of interest. This is a 
failing from which nearly all interest inventories suffer, despite 
the obvious need for an instrument which will fake into account 
the intensity of interests, as well as their relative strength in 
the individual. 

Many validation studies have demonstrated the meaning- 
fulness of the dimensions of the Scale of Values. For example, 
Sarbin and Berdie (1940), found positive correlation between 
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More immediately interesting to us, however, are the relation- 
ships between the test variables and other aspects of personality. 
CUnically oriented counselors have frequently suspected that 
basic personality factors find expression in the responses to 
interest inventories, and some published data are available to 
support this opinion. Triggs (1947) found that in a small group 
of college men there were significant positive correlations between 
clencal interest, as shown by the Kuder Preference Record, 
and trends to depressive, schizoid, and compulsive behavior, as 
indicated by the relevant scales of the MMPI. He also found 
that expressed Musical interest correlated with the indications 
of schizoid and compulsive trends. On the other hand. Me- 
chanical Scientific and Computational interests, and Social 
Serace Interest, aU yielded negative correlations with various 
indicators of personality disturbance on the MMPI. Forer (1953) 

3 VP, 
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problem, but there is no reason to suppose that inventory tests 
of preferences actually yield all the necessary data. In a serious 
approach to this problem, interest indicators and other measures 
of personality should be combined in the same study. The 
other major problem is to measure the intensity of interests, 
rather than their relative strength. Thorndike (1940) attempted 
this by having his subjects equate their interest in various lands 
of activities to sums of money. It does not seem likely that this 
technique could be successfully apphed in tests for mass use, 
but some device of this sort is needed. It is well-nigh meaning- 
less to say, for example, that a student's strongest interest is 
scientific, if the general level of his motiVatioD is such that 
this strongest interest is very little above the level of bland 
fndiflfereace. 


MASCUutOTV-FEMiNiNrrr 

Another topic in the general field of interests which has been 
the object of extensive research is the differentiatton of typically 
masculine and feminine attitudes. Nowhere are the elements 
of temperament and social traiomg more inextricably inter- 
woven than in the complex of behavior which is designated as 
the M-F dimension. We also venture to say that no other topic 
which could be included in a book of this sort arouses more 
decided opinions in readers generally, as if each had a personal 
stake in the question under discussion. In a sense, each of us 
does, for this is a question on which we cannot accept any 
modification of the views we already hold, without at the 
same time experiencing a change in a very sensitive part of the 
self-concept, in the jealously guarded inner core of the self. 

It is obvious that men and women, as groups, differ in certain 
attitudes and behavioral tendencies which are related only in- 
directly, if at all, to their roles in the reproductive process. 
Within each sex it is possible to distinguish some individuals 
who bear greater resemblance to the norms of the other sex 
than do their sex mates generally, and a very few who seem 
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This may be taken as a fair statement of the kinds of 
diSerences that are capitalized in most M-F tests. There are 
both innate temperamental diSerences. and culturally fostered 
differences in preferences for various activities. That different 
M-F inventories do not show so much agreement as might he 
expected, in view of their relatively high reliabilities, is pre- 
sumably due to the fact that they are weighted witli the tem- 
peramental and the interest aspects of the complex M-F variable 
in different degrees (Heston, 1948). 

In an effort to further explore the components of M-F, Ford 
and Tyler (1932) performed a factor analysis based on the 
correlations between twelve scores reflecting different aspects 
of the Temian-Miles Inventory. Their subjects were ninth grade 
boys and girls. The results indicated that there were two factors 
present for the boys, which were identified as emotional tough- 
ness and the interest factor. There were three factors for the 
girls, including emotional sensitivity, the interest factor, and a 
third factor which the authors tentatively identified as “a social 
role factor reflecting a girl’s awareness of the part she is expected 
to play in our culture.” This is another bit of evidence that 
social conformity plays a larger part in shaping the behavior 
of females than of males. 

It is probable that the complex of temperamental and per- 
sonality characteristics which are grouped together as com- 
prising the M-F variable includes still other aspects, at least 
in adults. Franck and Rosen (1949) devised a projective test 
of M-F which consists of a series of incomplete line drawings 
that are to be finished by the subject. Such a test has the 
advantage that the subjects are not able to divine its purpose, 
and even if they did, few would be able to guess what kinds 
of response might be regarded as indicative of masculinity or 
femininitv'. They found that men tend to close off stimulus 
areas or to enlarge them, while women tend to leave them open 
or elaborate within them. Franck and Rosen believe that these 
responses are influenced by “something that might be called a 
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l)ody image’ in a sense that includes both structure and im- 
pulses.” Shepler (1951) confirmed the fact that this test dis- 
criminates between men and women, but he found that it did 
not correlate significantly with the M-F scales of the Strong, 
hfMPI, Or Terman-Miles inventories. It must therefore be 
measuring an aspect of M-F wMch is scarcely tapped in those 
tests, if at all. 

\Vhen college students are asked to indicate whether certain 
statements might more likely be spoken by a man or a woman, 
they exhibit unmistakable skepticism that such discrimination 
is possible, along with an evident opinion that the professor 
is both foolish and reactionary. However, they show surprising 
agreement in their judgments. Expressions of enthusiastic en- 
joyment, dependent attitudes, frustration because of enforced 
dependency, moodiness, petty blaming, and praise for fathers, 
are consistently ascribed to women. To be boastful, to complain 
about obstacles, to reject advice and to offer it, and to praise 
mothers, are regarded as masculine. Men and women students 
agree in these judgments. (Diamond, 2955.) The same lands 
of differences appear in the themes of stories which are ^vritten 
by men and by women. Men write more stories wth a theme 
of complaint; women write more with a theme of loneliness. 
Men more often use the theme of destruction; women more 
often use the theme of fitiendsiiip and unselfish care for others. 

( Diamond, 2954.) These are the different c h a nn els in which 
the masculine and feminine minds run more readily, when the>’ 
are encouraged to free expression. 

One of the most prominent aspects of masculinity is the drive 
for prestige and achievement. Besides showing itself in every 
form of test that we have discussed so far, it also shows itself 
readily in sex comparisons on level of aspiration. For e-tample, 
Sumner and Johnson (1949) studied the level of aspiration 
behavior of students in a Negro college, using class quizzes as 
the experimental material. The Avomen students tended “con- 
spicuously to lower discrep.anaes and frequently to unden-alu- 
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conflict. However, we should not overlook the fact that both 
men and women are also subject to pressures which tend to 
minimize the differences between them. The fact that masculine 
qualities are commonly held in greater esteem constitutes a part 
of that very education which does make some women restless 
and questing.” On the other hand, the extremes of aggressiveness 
are also devalued, and many feminine qualities are admired in 
men, when they occur in moderation. Furthermore, every hoy s 
first identification is with his mother, and the conditions of our 
family life are not such as to obhterate this influence. Thus our 
society brings about a partial blurring of the temperamental 
differences between men and women, probably %vilh some benefit 
to both in most cases. 

That social pressure to accept a prescribed sex role is very 
far from being the whole answer to the question of how men 
and women generally acquire distinctive interests is demon- 
strated most clearly by those unhappy persons who find it 
impossible to lespcrad to those pressures. For example, die sturdy 
son of a career officer in the Navy would have liked nothing 
better than to follow in his father’s footsteps, but he confessed 
with shame that his mmd turned more readily and with greater 
dehght to curtains and bric-a-brac. He had evidently been 
influenced more by an early unconscious identification with his 
mother than by aU the social teachings as to what a man should 
be, despite his strong conscious desire to accept those teachings. 
Such cases of feminine identification are not uncommon among 
boys who have been reared m a predominantly feminine en- 
MTOnment. This fostering of femmine interests does not always 
lead to overt homosexuality, although that is not an uncommon 
outcome. However, the point we vvish to make is that effective 
teaching of the sex role is by example, and not by the pressure 
of social expectations. The boy with three or four older sisters 
and no brothers is in danger of learning too well how to be a 
girl, although it is clear to him at every moment that he is 
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expected to be different, in a \vay that may be very difficult 

for him to master. ^ . * 1 , 

The preponderant role of experience, or learmng, in the 
development of homosexuality is indicated by the lack of any 
strong relationship betiveen M-F and physiologi^ sex charac- 
terisUcs. The reader is undoubtedly familiar ivith the fact tot 
only a small proportion of homosexuals show any marked 
divergence from physical norms for their sex The 
of secondary sex characteristics of the opposite ^ 

that it need scarcely be considered as an uuportaut “ g 
factor Terman and Miles state that there was no relation 
betive'en M-F scores and physique, " 

the populations they studied. On the ■>*- 
found that among Harvard f were 

described as weak in the physical cb-acte^bes u^ch w«e 

defined as the “masculine i ffiten 

about 10 percent of the men f cultural 

study— were more likely to s ow attitude They were 

interest, and other aspects of femmimty m ‘ 

more likely to select majors m to arts a P Pj^ ; 

r' 

in his examples is that a shif o 1 secondary sex 

place that interests normaUy 

characteristics, m much the 

shift during early adolescence. involved problem 

A thorough study of all to svi* which 

would probably serve only o P temperament and 

sve are already famUiar from om study ofjemp 

of the ''=“-“°“P'-ce7Jn di^ositions. including aggressivity. 
types of behavior. Certei ^ 5cch 

are natively more P™™"™ relation to the degree of 

dispositions vaiy ” ^ic quantity of masculine her- 
physical mascuhnily. 
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mones. Others, includiag. for erample, the tendency to nurturant 
behavior, are more prominent in females, and again they show 
variation in strength mthin each sex, associated with definable 
physiological characteristics. However, these dispositions are 
modifiable by experience, so that we do not expect to^ find a 
strong direct relationship between their development in later 
life and this single set of determinants, the physiological. Among 
the most important modifying influences are those whicdi we 
have considered under the headings of self-concept and identifica- 
tion. Effeminacy in the male, or masculinity in the female, reveals 
itself fairly readily in gesture and mannerism, but these are by 
no means regularly linked to abnormalities of physique. Such 
linkage as does occur, in men, between lack of masculine com- 
ponent in physique and effeminacy in either mannerism or 
interests is certainly in large part the result of the person's 
thinking of himself as insuSdently masculine. WorT>' about a 
supposed lack of masculinity is far more common among boys 
and young men than is generally realized, and of course those 
who lack the physical development which might give them 
needed reassurance suffer more id this regard. ( The unconscious 
fear that this sort of inadequacy may be apparent to others is 
a not uncommon cause of inability to talk in front of a class.) 

The ideal man and ideal woman certainly do not stand at 
the extremes of the M-F dimensions. Even in the sexual act 
itself, t\s’o such extreme individuals would probably find each 
other unsatisfactory partners. Freud said that there are four 
persons present in every act of intercourse, thus dramatically 
drawing attention to the feminine side of the male partner, and 
to the masculine side of the female partner. In a successful 
relationship, all four must be satisfied, or, to state the matter 
other\s-ise. a nomally bisexual indiridual would be fll-malched 
with a perfect monosexual onel This mixture wthin each of 
us is not simply the result of multiple identifications and other 
educational influences, but has its biochemical basis in the fact 
t normal adults secrete substential quantities of the hormones 
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responsible for the special diaracteristics of the opposite sex. 
Indeed, "normal women secrete almost as much androgen as 
men, although "the androgen: estrogen ratio in the male is two 
to five times that in the female.” (Cantarow and Trumper, 1949.) 
In both sexes, tliis mixed biochemistry is the evidence of latent 
dispositions which render each normal individual susceptible to 
the effects of social training in diverse directions. 

Let us make some summary remarks concerning M-F as a 
behavior X’ariable. It is not a unitary dimension. Some of its 
aspects are fairly direct expressions of temperamental variables 
on which sex differences appear in all mammals. Since all such 
dispositions are present in ev'ery individual, and their v'arying 
initial strength is only one of the determinants of their later 
development, we cannot be surprised to find heguent instances 
of nonconrespondence between secondary sex characteristics and 
the behaviors that we might naively expect to find associated 
with them. Other aspects of the M-F dimension, such as cultural 
and occupational interests, have no direct relation to tempera- 
mental variables, although dispositional factors may facilitate 
the acquisition of one or another type of behavior. We have 
conjectured that our contemporary culture often tends to blur 
rather than to sharpen some of the psychological differences 
between the sexes, by discouraging the extreme manifestations 
of masculinity in men and by encouraging each sex to acquire, 
in moderate degree, certain characteristics of the other. It is 
impossible to state any general rule with respect to the relative 
strength of innate and environmental forces as determinants of 
sex-linked behavior. The imbalance of phj'siological factors is 
marked for some individuals and slight for others; the exposure 
to environmental influences is also unequal. The two sets of 
factors interact in complex ways. The most important determinant 
seems to be identification, but the choice of models for identifica- 
tion is often influenced by temperamental factors. A simple 
measure of M-F will contribute something, but relatively little, 
to the understanding of a given person. However, if we can 
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make separate appraisal of the temperamental and interest 
aspects which are included in this behavior, if we take note 
whetiber these are in harmony or in disharmony, and above all 
whether they are integrated with a self-concept that is acceptable 
to the person, then the study of this aspect of the personality 
can be of considerable value. 
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n earlier chapters, the motivational determinants of 
behavior have always been most prominent in our discussion. 
That is the expected emphasis in any treatment of personality, 
and one that only a fe>v years ago might have been used with- 
out question in a definition of the field. However, recently 
there has been an increasing recognition that it is as one-sided 
to descnbe a man without intellect as one \vithouf desire, hi 
the next few chapters we shall try to give an accoimt of indi- 
viduality as it appears in the intellectual sphere. We shall see, 
however, that motivational factors will constantl)' intrude them- 
selves into this discussion, partly because of the influence of 
all kinds of motivation on the progress of thought, but also 
partly because the very machinery of think ing gives rise to 
new forms of motivation. 


Intellectual ABmixiES and theui Ohcanization’ 

The normative approach to the study of indinduahty in this 
area is through the analysis of intellectual capacity into its 
components, de\nsing tests for their separate measurement, and 
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studying their organization and the relative importance of their 
contributions in the thinking of different persons. Logically, this 
is a division of the study of personality, and Cattell (1946) quite 
properly includes general intelligence and special mental abili- 
ties as dimensions of the personality sphere. We should there- 
fore summarize in a general way what is known about these 
dimensions, and consider the implications of this knowledge, 
although its appUcation lies chieBy in the fields of education 
and industrial psychology. 

The results in this held parallel those that we have studied 
much more detail in the field of temperament. This parallel 
series of 3 propositions. First, it is possible 
Fp p ^^ijor dimensions of mental ability which should 

nerson Z "”'1'^."'?'®”®''® try to assess the intelligence of a 
of hishlv sn' isolate a very large number 

dig M nee concerned with the han- 

handling mateialfof aty^Thfrd"'* 1 

in the adult must inei el account of its structure 

not appear, at least with " 
reader should keep all 3 n^fTt. 

reading the fol1n« • propositions in mind while 

Presen?tt el neelir^’ ‘o 

gence has troubled wort • ‘''®rsity in the definition of intelli- 
In the early development n* ™ty beginning, 

was the one "fundamental f thought that judgment 

to focus. Although he incl Tl'’' necessary 

played no obvious part sn'ch""'* judgment 

fer as we are able, we\S “ "“f he said that "so 

■nvite the subject to make alr^ T ® ‘c™ as to 

o a test of memory, we shall . “d thus under cover 
-edgmenf (Binet aid Sim™ 19 ^? 

’ hater, however, he came 
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to think of intelligence as a manifestation of a number of 
relatively independent aptitudes. Terman therefore wote: 

Binet fully appreciated the fact that intelligence is not homogeneous, 
that it has many aspects, and that no one land of test wiii display it 
adequately. He therefore assembled for his intelhgence scale tests of 
many different types, some of them designed to display differences of 
memory, others differences in power of reason, ability to compare, 
power of comprehension, time orientation, facility m the use of number 
concepts, power to combine ideas into a meaningful whole, the 
maturity of apperception, wealth of ideas, Jmowledge of common 
objects, etc. (The Measurement of Intelligence, 1916.) 

This was a pragmatic solution to the festers prohlem rather 
than a theoretical resolution of the question. The techm'cal 
advance of intelligence testing might still have taken either of 
two paths: it might have developed in the direction of a clearer 
definition of the *'oae fundamental faculty" and toward the 
discovery of one kind of problem best suited to assess it, or, on 
the contrary, toward defining the separate components of intelli* 
gence and devising methods for measuring them independently. 

As it turned out, the man who argued most decisively for the 
former course laid the technical foundation for the great progress 
which has been made in the other direction! 

Spearman (1904, 1927) was the proponent of what is called, 
rather misleadingly, the two-factor theory of intelligence. Ac- 
cording to this Aeory, there is a single factor of general 
intelligence, g, whose operation can be detected in every test 
of mental ability, and may be thought to correspond to Binets 
fundamental faculty. However, this general factor never accounts 
for all the variance in any test. Besides g, there is always a 
specific factor present, which depends on the exact nature of 
the test Since there are as many specific factors as there are 
distinctive types of test, this might more understandably be 
called a multifactor theory, or even, as Thurslone (1947) prefers, 
a one-factor theory. Spearman and his followers did a vast 
amount of research in support of his views. Their results never 
lifted the cloud of controversy which still surrounds the ques- 
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tion of g, but they did lead to some other very important 
developments Spearman himself devised an ingenious mathe- 
maUcal method for tesUng the relationships among a number 
of tests, m order to discover whether a single factor could account 
for all their common variance His "tetrad difference” criterion 
rests upon a study of four correlations at a time, so chosen that 
each of four tests is lepresenled in one pair of the correlations, 
and the same tests m different combinaUon are represented m 
the other pair ^ Thurstone*s extension of this method gave rise 
to factor analysis Meanwhile, the mass of experimental data 
produced led Spearman and his followers to the discovery tiiat 
there were also general factors of a nonintellecUve nature The 
most important of these are a volitional factor, in, which is 
described as "purposive consistency,” and a kmd of mental 
inertia called p, or perseveration These factors are measures 
of temperamental rather than intellectual characteristics, but 
th^ influence the results of most abibty tests Bntisb psy- 
chologists m general accord them considerable importance, while 
Amencan psychologists tend to disregard them 

Thurstone’s coordinated expenraental work and contributions 
to factor theory provided the strongest support for the opposmg 
view, that mtelhgence consists of many overlappmg factors, 
which may better be described as group factors, rather than as 

^ Consider 4 tests ABC and D Let g be the only nonspecific factor 
which IS present in these tests and let g, g» etc represent the loadings 
of this factor on the respective tests Then t.v = g.gb = g»gc etc 
Now consider the equahon 

^ = X 

rius can be expanded into the fonn 


„ , ^ S# — e*g<g»g4 = X 

* j that the 2 terms of the left hand member are identical and 

Uieir difference must be zero However this is the case only under the 
^dihon which we have assumed, namely that there is no other non 
"bich results m an mctement to any of these correlations 
1 ^ « there is some factor f which contributes to the \anance of 

both A and B but not to the variance of G or D and if there is no other 
n^pecific factor m the 4 tests then the expansion takes the foUowmg 


and U 0 letrad diBereace” wiU no looser be^lro 
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either general or specific factors. He isolated a moderately large 
number of these, and called them primary mental abilities (1938). 
They include verbal facility (V), numerical facility (N), spatial 
visualization (S), rote memory (M), perceptual speed (P), 
word fluency (W), and reasoning (R). His analysis also 
justifies a distinction between inductive reasoning (I) and 
deducb'v'e reasoning (D). The conflict between these findin gs 
and Spearmans theory of a general intellective factor is largely 
resolved by Thurstone’s later acceptance of what is called a 
second-order factor, which underUes the primary abilities, and 
which bears at least a very close resemblance to g. 

Such factors are not to be regarded in any sense as entifaes. 


but rather-as in the case of temperamental variables_as ^es 

of consistency which become apparent to us in our imalysis of 

inteUectual activity. The conclusive demonstration of a smgle 

general factor would simply mean that there is such underlymg 

consistency in all mental work that the observation of ^y 

instance of it helps us to preact the outcome of any oth» 

instance. Types of test which have high saturation m g would 

therefore be the best general predictors, and convereely, pr^ 

diction would be most difiicult for types of activity which have 

low saturation in g. The problem from a pmctical 

is whether, in studying a person, we would do 

centrate our efforts on measuring general mtelhgenM, P 

to distribute our effort so as to obtain separate “ 

special abilities. In the construction of tests for 

this question has been answered in different '™>7- 

PMA, wWch yields a separate score eac o P 

mental abihties mentioned above, is uidely 

in the upper elementary grades and “ >“Sh schook Hmv e 

the ACE (Psycbalagical Eramination of the American Cou^^ 

on EducaL), which is planned as a test of 

at the eoUege level, consists of only tivo 

and the other Quantitative. As might be expected, th 

on these ^vo parts ha^e differing significance m prediction 
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different types of college curricula. The Miller Analogies Test 
(MAT), which is often used to select students at the graduate 
level, stresses a type of content which has been found most 
predictive of reasoning ability. The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scales (Wechsler, 1941), which were planned for use in 
a clinical rather than an educational setting, are based on the 
assumption that there is a general factor which can best be 
appro-mnated by using many varied types of test material, but 
it also makes an a pnori distinction between a general verbal 
and a general performance factor. Besides this, the separate 
scores of the 11 subtests of the Wechsler Scales are used to 
support many types of inference about the persons mental 
organization, few of which have received any satisfactory 
experimental verification. 


_ Garrett (1946) presented a differentiation hypothesis, accord- 
ing to which the general factor is very strong in early inteUigence, 
or a east m e early school years, but declines in importance 

‘‘ inadvisable to “frao- 
iTel Ly^ elementary school 


do™'!'' T’T 'T'"- intelligence brealcs 

seem to beTeoreUrit Mepecdent factL. It would 

more useful, to meastue verlial^ ' eusible, therefore, and practically 
and perhaps other factors at ” spatial abihty, 

smgle ose^-all scor^ “8“- give the subject a 

measure apbtudes for soecial hnaf*'! tests designed to 

blanket measures of geuml abihty " ™ preferred to 

m 

of intelligence tests ha **‘™stigators, using different types 
nmong sLtetts T’v^ correlations 

W poiuted also to th”e fart Saf “e 

primary abilities amnncr Thurstones found fewer 

e-year-olds (Thurstoue anTTh "'f S- and 
and Thurstone, 1946) measures only 
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the factors V, P. S, and Q-quantitative, the preemsor of 
numerical aptitude-hesides M. motor ability, whreh could 
certainly have been isolated at the older ages d there had 
been any interest in doing so. However, the evrdence wh.ch 
Garrett considers is almost wholly Kmited to the school ye^ 
and where college students are included we must 
the possibility of distortion resulting ^ 7 ^-“ ^ 

intelligence r^ge srdtlnn this^elec.d 

is some data from tho Army dra > appT 

to the reported correlations among ^^rent part^f tbe AGCT 

(Army General ClassificaUon Test) f . 7“ J^te Lt that 
theory. He says; "This P™^“^ to the elementary school 

many soldiers were undoub^ y 

child than to the superior adultm^e ^ 

handled abstract test material. T^e P ^ 

differentiation of mental abihUes tak ^ ^ saturation, 

the educational process rather than as a P ^ ^^ 941 , 

A consideration of certain results reaches 

suggests that the process of S early adulthood, 

its peak, at least for general factor may tend 

1 

at the different age levels was as fo ows. ^ 

Age ® ^ ll 18 .31 

Mean r .37 .34 . „e„eral factor at age 9 and 

He found evidence for a the intermediate groups, 

again in his oldest S'^PL.^ nonspecific factors at age 9, three 
There seemed to be only ppiy three 
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does not progress after ^ Y aifferentiaUon seem to be 
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likelihood that it does continue, as Garrett implies, in the 
superior and mentally more active adult population. This ap- 
parent difference in mental organization, not only between 
children and adults but also between the educated and the 
relatively less educated, conforms to the expectation of Lewinian 
theory. 

It appears likely that the “fractionation of the IQ” can be 
carried to any desired point of complexity, by applying the 
technique of factor analysis to more and more extensive batteries 
of tests, each consisting of a distinctive land of problem. With 
the increasing application of high-speed electronic computing 
devices to psychological research, we may expect before long 
to see factor analyses based on tens of thousands of correlations. 


A foretaste of the results to be anticipated is given by Guilford 
and Zimmerman (1947), who list more than 20 aptitude factors 
which appeared in the analysis of tests used by the Army Air 
Force for the assignment of cadets to specialized tasks. They 
define three kinds of reasoning, four lands of memory, and 
several different aspects of abihty to deal \vith spatial problems 
-the abihties to visualize shapes, to esUmate lengths, and to 
recognize relative positions. It is interesting to note that this 
erentiation of aptitudes for dealing with spatial problems 
runs parallel to the clinical recognition of visual disabilities or 
agnosias Nielsen (1946) disUngmshes visual form agnosia, visual 
glance agnosia, and visual direction agnosia-that is, condi- 
tions ,n which one or another of the spatial abiUties is much 
more seriously impaired than the others. 

(1950) has pointed out that one of the intriguing 

waysTanIr ‘I'”’" “ IKt— “ 

of high lO 1ms definition of genius solely in terms 

O sSi^ft and GuUtord proposes 

productuaty, or at least he useful in the early identified 
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tion of persons with great creative potentiab'ty. He suggests 
that it should be possible to £»nstnict tests for such charac- 
teristics as sensiti\'it)' to problems, ideational fluenc)', novelty of 
ideas, flexibility of mental operations, capacity for reorganization 
of organized wholes, and the capacity to deal ^rith complex 
conceptual structures. Then, with the help of factor analysis, 
one can determine whether some of these play an essential role 
in the thinking of genius. In a report on the progress of this 
research program, Wilson, Guilford, and Christensen (1953) 
describe a number of tests which they ha\e derised, such as 
^vriting clever titles for a short stoty whose plot has been 
sketchily presented, or imagining remote consequences of some 
very unlikely event Since the effort is to discover origmality. 
it is essential that the problems give free scope to the subjects, 
rather than calling for set ans%vers which might ha^'e been 
anticipated by the test constructors. They find that the correla- 
tions among scores on these tests do indicate the presence of 
a common factor of originality. Ultimately, they hope to be 
able not only to measure tiiis abihty, but also to describe the 
characteristic mental organization of persons with exceptional 
capacity for creative thinking. 


Gestalt PaiNaPLES of Fercxptiov 
We turn now from the study of abUiHes to the study rf 
proclivities or dispositions in t hinkin g, as they are expr^ 
in the phenomena of perceptual selection and perceptual at- 
titudes. It is not possible to discuss these topics mthout some 
famiUarity with the general principles of perception. Therefore 
we shall first review some sah'enl points of cognitive fteory 
which have special relevance to the problems of personaht>-. 

One of the foundatioiB of modem cognitive theory is the 
doctrine of perception that has been developed by the ^talt 
school. Everyone who works in the field of tliinking and per- 
cepUon is forced to acknowledge the importance of tlie pnn- 
ciples wUch have been so brilfiantly demonstrated by tlie 
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Gestalt experimentalists. There are differences of opinion as to 
how broadly these principles should be applied. Gestalt theory 
stresses the autocthonous determinants of perception, that is, 
the factors whose operation is independent of experience. Many 
psychologists therefore believe that they do not give enough 
attention to experiential influences. This conflict of opinion is 
not merely analogous to the conflict over the importance of 
unlearned behavior, but is actually an aspect of that conflict, 
since the basis for many unlearned adjustive responses by higher 
animals and by man is the immediacy of perception for certain 
configurational patterns of stimulation. 

The basic concepts which are of importance to us can be seen 
in operation in four important investigations of visual percep- 
“emory: Wertheimer’s study of iUusory movement 
(1912); Ruhin’s study of reversible figures (1915); Wulfs study 
of memory tor designs (1922); and Kohler’s study of re- 
houses to size and brightness relationships (1918). It is essential 
for us to ki™ a clear understanding of the major implicaUons 

necessary to accept aU the 
theory that has been developed from them. 

been nioyeinent, or the stroboscopic phenomenon, had 
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influence the forcefulness of the illusion. Two young men who 
sen'ed as the principal obsen'crs in this experiment— Kurt JCoffka 
and Wolfgang Kohler-were destined to form with Wertheimer 
the future triumvirate of the Gestalt school. Their protocols 
sho^ved that it U’as possible to have a pure experience of seen 
movement, not associated \rilh any moving object. There had 
been other demonstrations of Gestalt character in experience 
before (the concept had been emphasized above all by Ehrenfels) 
but this became tlie starting point of what was to be the Gestalt 
school. The major point which the experiment illustrates for 
us is the fact that it is not possible to define an expenence as the 
sum of the separate experiences which would be aroused by all 
the parts of the stimulus situatiOD, considered one by one The 
experience, or the response, is umtary, and the effects of the 
stimuH cannot be studied except in their dynamic interaction, 
which has an organismic dbaracter. Lest the point be over- 
looked, let the reader be reminded that it is of the very Msenw 
of this doctrine that this unity of experience os not acMeved 
through learning, but is a fundamental characteristic of per- 
ceptual response, due to the inherent organization of the P y®* 
ological mechanisms involved. Everyone xvill agree that is 
true “to a point,” but there rvill be a great deal of disagreement 
as to where that point should be placed, on the continuum 
from the "buzzing, blooming confusion” of the infant s ear y 
experience, as James described it, to the painstabng 
of scientiBc theory. The Gestaltists emphasize the essential umly 
of perceptual structure at every stage of development 

At almost the same time. Hubin was engaged m ano 
investigation of how the elements of a visual field orga^e 
themselves into unitary perceptions. His experments gar 

to the very useful concepts of figure t on^ bfach 

rvill recall Kubin's famous figure of a whrte goblet on a blaA 
ground, which can almost as readdy be seen as 
profiles separated by a white spa«. The same basrc pornt can 
also be illustrated by this simple drawing. 
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Inside the square, one sees a cross whose arms are shaded 
equilateral triangles. As one continues to look at the figure, the 
field suddenly becomes restructured, so that one sees a cross of 
four pointed and diagonaUy placed arms, wWeh appear to 
stand out in relief above the shaded ground. Having had both 
experienres, one may alternate them more or less at will, but 
It IS no longer possible to stare fixedly at the figure for any 
length of time without the shift from one structure to another 
occurring involuntarily. 


Such reversible figures provide a forceful illustration for 
^ toerisUcs which inhere in every stimulus situation, 
nerceiver^- spontaneously structured by the 

bir„r gfo^d. (2) The field is often am- 

uostahle, becan!raese''w'^,®*'u 

(31 Some fitn gures tend to displace one another, 

alt LL “>=■ "-Me otters can he 

tno™ smbe^e UW the well- 

tave just been loold„g^t“4 

for they undergo repeated sZt 

them. An examnle nf ^ neous reversals while we look at 

Mhich presenu Se annU“^ 

ppearance of an ordinary landscape, within 
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which we are supposed to find, let us say, the face of George 
Washington, whose features are lost in the lines that seem to 
depict only clouds, shrubbery, and a grazing horse. (4) The 
restructuring which discloses such a figure is always sudden 
and complete, rather than gradual and piecemeal. All at once, 
the man’s features leap out at us, and in that very instant every 
line of the drawing undergoes a change of meaning. Even some 
cloud puff in the comer, though it may still be a cloud puff, is 
no longer quite the same, because it has changed from being a 
natural part of a rural scene to being a bit of stylized back- 
ground for a hero's portrait. This principle of the dynamic re- 
structuring of ambiguous stimulus fields apph'es far outside *e 
sphere of visual perception, to every instance of reinterpretation 
of facts, which is a constant a^ect of our intellectual activity. 

One consequence of the figural structuring of a field is that 
the figure exhibits greater constancy than the ground. For 
example, Rubin showed that a shadow throsvn upon the figure 
seems to have less darkera'ng eflect than a like shadow thrown 
upon the ground. One may say that the figure is stronger ftan 
the ground, more resistant to influences that might tend to 
obliterate it. This resistant quality of the figure is the Key to 
Wulfs study of memory. He showed his subjects simple draw- 
ings of forms, which he had them reproduce from memory atter 
varied intervals of time. He found that the alterations which 
took place in the reproductions, as compared to the ongina 
drawings, could not be regarded simply as random lapses 
memory, due to a weakemhg of associative bonds t*™- 

but that they could be classified as falling ^ ' 

groups: either they tend to accent or sharpen those fea^« 
that enhance the figure which was originally > 

tend to deemphasize or lead those features that "-““W de^‘ 
from it In a sequence of recollections by the same subj , 
spaced at long intervals, such sharpening and levehng process 
have a nrocressive character or cumulative trend. 

Kohler shewed that even where the situation seems to favor 
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the establishment of associative bonds to elements of the 
stimulus field, the organism’s preference is to respond to relations. 
He trained hens to peck grains from the brighter of two card- 
boards. Then, in a critical test of what had been learned, he 
removed the negative stimulus, and paired the positive stimulus 
with another still brighter cardboard. The hens showed their 
preference for the brighter card of those exposed. There were 
other experiments of the same general plan in which children 
and chimpanzees served as the subjects. The essential point is 
very close to that of Wertheimers experiment on illusory move- 
ment, but there is the great advantage that we are dealing here 
with the naive responses of hunger-motivated animals and 
children, and not with the introspections of theoretically minded 
psychologists. For these naive subjects, a relation as an immedi- 
ately evident aspect of the stimulus field-not something which 
h perceived after training with many different pairs of stimuli, 
ut something which is more readily grasped and responded 
to than an absolute size or an absolute brightness. 

All the laws that govern the appearance of figures were 
summed up by Wertheimer (1923) in the single principle of 
pregmmc!,. This asserts that a figure always tends to be “as 
good as possible" for the given perceiver. That is to say. it will 
iTipltmii, ^ wMch is as simple, as stable, and as broadly 
' possible under the given circumstances. The term 

LTfeon'h *<= i^^once of mean- 

Zarc 

(IWrirnTZ • Wertheimer 

field of his occept what is pregnant in the 

ZeratdZhZrr;h:1 

figural structuring. development of its optimal 

rZefthZZt'* 

general viewpoint of Gestair'"^T' T oonsistent with the 
more than passinu att f P'^'^o'ogy. vvhich has never given 
passing attenuon to problems of individuality. Even 
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Lewin. who emphasizes the importance of the individual case 
sb 1 considers it from the standpoint of universality. He does not 
think of how fsvo men might act differently in the same sifuaUon, 
But of how any man must act in a given situation, and of what 
tte situational differences are that lead two men to behave 
^erently under conditions that seem superficiaUy the same. 
Therefore, when such concepts as leveling, sharpening, and 
response to figurnl instabilitj' are used-as we shall see later in 
this chapter-in the definition of personality types, the Gestaltist 
tends to look askance at these efforts and to question whether 
ffis hnsic principles are not being misapplied. 

Assooation* vs. Mental Set 

Gestalt theory is concerned with the eYtemal or field deter- 
minants of perception. It tells us little or nothing about the 
individualizing factors which arise from expenence. It is to 
these that we must now turn our attention, and we may begin 
by looking at a simple but rather ambiguous figure, in which 
different people may find different meanings. 



What is it? Most people will think first of the sun or the moon, 
rising or setting. We may therefore refer to tliese answers as 
“populars,” a term we shall have occasion to use again in the 
discussion of projective tests. The minor differences among sucli 
ans^ve^s may be unimportant, but it is possible that thej’ do 
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reflect indKidual differences, as between dispositions to ad- 
venture and romance, or between optimism and pessimism. 
What else may it be? The answers to this second question ^vill 
usually be more individualized. We may safely leave the reader 
to provide his ONvn. However, we can increase the likelihood of 
similar answers by providing a hint: It is a part of a person; 
what is it? A bald man seated in a sofa, seen from behind? A 
baby standing close to a table? A woman in a bathtub, ^vith only 
one knee showing? Perhaps the reader can offer additional 
interpretations. The longer the list of ans%vers, gathered from 
different persons, the more obvious it becomes that we cannot 


afford to neglect the special experiences, interests, and attitudes 
of the perceiver himself. The explanatory principles which we 
may adduce to explain these individual differences, without 
leaving the context of cognitive theory, are association, concept 
formation, and mental set or determining tendency. We shall 
discuss the first and last of these in the present section, leaving 
concept formation aside until die next chapter. 

- obvious and most commonly accepted reason for 

individuality in perceptual meanings is the content of the 
persons past experience. A ditch digger and a paleontologist 

'Tl ^ “ fragment of bone unearthed in 

mdistobed subsoil; one sees a minor oddity, almost nothing at 

fo’rt^^nrTb ”, history-shaping pro- 

the intell^ '^putable importance of the past in determining 

ind ofnre ^ process as being no more tSn a 

iiuse of CO T -“--Uons that they arouse, 

single ™ - 

being adequate- Ae ^t'^ from 

fleeting experience whirie^™’ 

epdf nts the thinWs need. Sis^rth?^eif“t 
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which we need explanation. The richness of associations, but 
net their strength, is a resource for the thinker. Memory is a 
valuable storehouse, but association theory does not e.xplain 
how its treasures become ax'ailable to us just when we need 
them. “Association by similarity” is not an acceptable ansrver, 
for this is not association at all, not an effect produced by past 
contiguities in experience, but a creative act of perception m 
the present, a phenomenon of the sort that we are tryino to 
explain. To pursue this line of thought would lead us direcdy 
into the discussion of concept formation, which we have put ott 
UU the next chapter, because it has little direct bearmg on 
the phenomena of perceptual selectivity and perceptual attitude, 
toward the definition of which we are moving. 

The inadequacy of the principle of association to expte 
content of percepUon and the progress of 
strated most clearly in the experimentaaon of the Wu^bmg 
school. Again let us recaU that even in the early ye^s of die 
present cLtury the liveliest issue in 

was still the question whether the content of thi^g ooidd b 

described solely in terms of conscious content f f 

sensations and images. The negative answer to 

.rreal achievements in the history of scientmc 
remains one of tbe great aciuovcu 

psychology, and we -“'“td. li“a ^1-1 experi- 

aehievement of be given a series of 

ment on this problem, the normaUy 

fairly simple verbal ^“tn niain task, however, 

take just a fevv seconds f b 

was not to find the answ , Hurinff the interval between 

possible of all thecoutentoftern^d^g 

reading the ^d“nlus word and^r.^^^_^ 

times, using a under a microscope in die 

spection of thin slice descending neural pathways, the 

effort to chart f ““me^pted by a sudden signal, 

TdTe ms“obsfrver nsis to describe the ccnscious con- 
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tent of his mind at the very instant of such interruption. Out 
of such experiments there came the realization that the progress 
of thought, from a problem to its solution, could not be 
described in terms of conscious content, for much of thought 
^\'as imageless (Woodworth, 1906). The answer usually ap- 
peared suddenly, without conscious preparation by any sequence 
of images leading to it. It was cdiaracteristic, moreover, that the 
obsener would report a sense of strain or tension, a vague 
awareness of problem setting and stri\'ing, from which all 
definable meaning was absent This most important achieve- 
ment of introspective psj'chology also signaled its demise, since 
it established the fact that the creative mental processes which 
were the chief object of its study were not accessible to intro- 
spection. At the same time, it opened the way to a more d>mamic 
understanding of the thinking process, as something whose 
dete^adon lies in the multiple depths of personality and not 
Me ace, where they might be open to easy inspection, 
■^e word ExnsteUung, translated as mental set, expresses the 
1 ea Uiat the task which is assigned to the obser\-er gives him 
an onentabon which influences the associations that ssiU follow, 

fa hue regardless of whether 
” 7”,^ “to nothing 

U^fro'dT" ® of effort, as is usually the case. Aeh 

tendency. 

rf^nev taplioatiou 

short-term influen re. such ^ 

good mustraUon is pror-ided bv A very 

'vhich the subject can be Int I 7?®"^ experiment, in 

either a preth- youne wom " drawing as 

toe expectati™ thatLs been sTl^n Wh Inig, depending on 
ing experiences Detprm* • F immediately preced- 
a Ph^e uh7h at>77r® ™ ^and, is 

"hich are the express.7m™T dispositions 

evpressmns of personalitj-. although its experi- 
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mental investigation will usually deal with temporary influences 
that are under the control of the experimenter. As one of his 
illustrations of determining tendency, Ach includes the post- 
hypnotic suggestion, which was, of course, also bemg used by 
Freud, at about this same time, in his efforts to demonstrate the 

reality of unconscious thinking. 

The last important contribution in the tradition of the Wurz- 
burg school was Seb-s (1922) study of productive thmfang, 
which opens with an analysis of the errors made by his observers. 
This also provides an interesting experimental parallel to Freud 
use of similar material drawn from everyday 
in this case Freud has clear priority. In the r^jf<’T>atbolagy oi 
Eoeryday Life (1904, 1938a), Freud examined the deterroinan 
behind 4lips of the tongue ’ and showed how tbjy reveabd 
unconscious motivations. The important point. “ 

merely to demonstrate the reality of unconsaous 'h”hngj,y^ 

another example, but to show rtmtth^^la^ 

S’" nrf o’bsere:; was given the 

and L instruction to answer with a 

answer was day. Although one day includes - “F 

concept day does not include the 

span of time, but not a broader concept. The '^ijet. w 
been unset by one or two immediately P-'f 

confusedly for somethiiig more -cluswe ton b m. 

™ ». ‘i; .trn. p-“ .1 

Sf .. « - •' “ ““ 

..a a.—. 'Tffz a 

runners of the Lewiman of controversy which 

oivn early in Germany during his student d.iys. 

still surrounded these iss ^^^ his insistence (192e. 193e) 

”“as^nmirgh to recognize the need for such auxilbo- 
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mechanisms to explain the sequence of thoughts; in his opinion, 
the facts indicated that associative “and-connections”-the phrase 
is Wertheimer’s-are completely ineffectual. He pointed to the 
subject’s need as the sole source of the energy which brings 
about the movement or restructuring of the perceptual field. 

The principles of cognition which we have been discussing in 
the preceding pages were established without xegard for in- 
diwdual differences. However, some authors have suggested 
that significant indisndual differences exist u-ith respect to one 
or another aspect of this total process. Thus, for example, Frenkel- 
Brunswih (1949) and Klein (19ol) have spoken in somewhat 
similar terms of differences in tolerance for perceptual instability, 
and Klein has also spoken of differences in leveling and sharpen- 
ing tendencies in perception. Many authors have tried to show 
how personal needs infiuence perception, and thus indirectly 
behavior. In the remainder of this chapter, we shall first review 
some of the more important studies of this nature, and we shall 
then describe some of the suggested dimensions of perceptual 
attitude. 


Perceptual SELEcnvnr 

The experimental study of the influence of needs and interests 
on perception and memory has now reached the dimensions of 
a very lively movement, whose enthusiasts have sometimes 
claimed diat perceptual selectivity is the central fact of per- 
sonality. Although most of this work is quite recent, there is 
one important and influential contribution which stands as a 
bridge between the early work of the Gestalt school and the 
e^eriments that may be regarded as strictly of the present. In 
Us NvoiV on Hemembering. Bartlett (1932) showed that the 
conclusions which Wulf had reached in his study of the re- 
productions of content-free thawings from memory remain 
valid when they are applied to the meaningful materials of 
everyday life. He showed, for example, that the distortions which 
occur m the recollection of a story are not haphazard, hut 
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represent a shift of emphasis which makes the material as a 
whole conform better to the subjects original interpretation. 
There is not a simple droppmg out of details, but a dynamic 
altering of tlie whole, in a direcb'on that is subj’echVely deter- 
mined. It is as if the subject takes advantage of the reduced 
potency of the absent stimulation, to recast it as he wishes. 


Remembering ... is an imaginative reconstruction, or construc- 
tion, built out of the relation of our attitude toward a whole active 
mass of organized past reactions or experience, and to a little out- 
standing detail. ... The outstanding detad is the result of that 
valuation of items in an organized mass which begins Nvith the func- 
tioning of appetite and interest, and goes much further \vith the growth 
of interests and ideals. 


Thus Bartlett goes beyond Wulf in demonstrating that the 
sharpening and leveling which occur in this reconstruction of 
details is in response to underlying motivations of the individual 
He also shows in considerable detail how memory is inHuenced 
by eiipectations which have been derived from the social context 
in which the person lives. , 

This tendentious character of memory in both its errors and 
its selecUve retention has since been confirmed in a number o 
experunental studies. Levine and Murphy (1943) demonsmated 
the influence of moUvation on the efficiency of memorizing. They 
compared two groups of students, one composed of teowu pro- 
Communist sympathizers and the other of faioivn 
nisls, on the efficiency widi which th„. memorized -d ^ ^ 
two lengthy prose passages about the Soviet Union. The ^ja|e 

which was pro-Soviet in its content was memonzed more qmc > 
wtucnwaspro , ^ the students who were sym- 

ri ft. 

and they tended to in- 
highly at eve^ P ^ of 

crease in magnituae rauici 
the experiment. 
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Allport and Postman (1947), in a study of rumor, give atten- 
tion to the nature of the distortions of recollection and the 
manner in which they accumulate as they pass from person to 
person. They utilized a technique which Bartlett had introduced, 
and which he called the method of serial reproduction. Many of 
us have played it as a parlor game. A short story is told to 
subject A; he repeats it privately to B; B passes it on to C, and so 
on. The story in its final form contains the accumulated distor- 
tions of many inexact reproductions. Despite the fact that under 
the conditions of the experiment the time intervals were quite 
short and the subjects were strongly motivated to be accurate, 
many tendentious errors occurred. For example, one such series 
starts with the description of a scene in a trolley car, in the 
center of which a rather properly dressed Negro man is talking 
to a white laborer who is holditrg an open razor in his hand, 
yter fte description has passed through half a dozen mouths. 
U IS the Negro who holds the razor. Like Bartlett, Allport and 
Bostman not only observe the phenomena of leveling and 
sharpening, but they also recognize that these tendencies are 
governed by *e need to ossimitee the perceived material in a 

consistent svith 

e^ectahons developed from prior experience. They summarize 

deserve to 

SraSvrt “ 

ual. but at thelm'e'HiMlcl”' importance to an individ- 

pretations. a subjective stiHeif ’ “ ^^^PtrWe of divergent inter- 
process IS complex (involving Although the 

a^imilation), its essential natee can b! i, ’ ^“Pening, and 

reduce the shmtiius to a sm!wu. i*^ oharactenzed as an effort to 
adaphve signifleanee for thri^diJd^ meaningtiil structure that has 

The process btmnsliTb?™ ovvn interests 

situation is perceived but the moment the ambiguous 

. ut me effects are greatest if memory inter- 
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vcncs. Tlie longer the time that ebpses after the stimulus is perceived 
the greater the threefold change is hkely to be. . . . 

\\T3at seems to occur in all our experiments and in all related studies 
is iJiat each subject finds the outer stimulus-world far too hard to 
pasp and retain in its objective character. For his own personal uses, 
it must be recast to fit not only his span of comprehension and his 
span of retention, but, hkewise, his own personal needs and interests. 

In this passage, there are hvo important restrictions placed 
on the generality of these conclusions. First, they are stated as 
applying only to the interpretation of stimulus fields which are 
unclear or ambiguous. Second, there is the observation that “the 
effects are greatest if memory intervenes." Many investigators 
have tried to demonstrate similar motivational effects in the 
phenomena of perceptual emphasis and selectivity, where for- 
getting is not a factor. Their purpose is to show that objectively 
similar ejqjeriences yield different meanings, as well as different 
memories, to persons of different interests. This emphasis on 
the subjective determinants of perception has been dubbed the 
“New Look" (Krech, 1949), and the phrase bids fair to sundve 
in psychological discussion after it has been quite forgotten in 
the world of fashion, from which it was borrowed. 

Schafer and Murphy (1943) divided each of tivo circles Avith 
a wavy line drawn so that either half, presented alone, would be 
perceived as a crudely d^a^vn facial profile. (The ease w’fth 
which this can be done is in itself a demonstratioD of how our 
universal social interest facilitates the recognition of faces in 
any visual material, where any conspicuous bump may be taken 
for a nose, and any recess beneath it for a mouth.) The subj’ects 
then learned names for these four faces, and, as they went 
through their practice trials, each subject received a small money 
reward whenever one of the faces from each disk was presented, 
and had a small sum taken away hrom him W'hene\'er the other 
face from that disk was sho>vn. In the critical trials, the entire 
disk was shown, with its wavy middle line dividing it into tivo 
parts. Of course, this constituted an ambiguous figure, in whicli 
only one face could be seen at a time, the other being last in the 
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ground. Under these conditions, each subject saw the face that 
had been associated \vith satisfactions, rather than the one that 
had been a source of frustration. This result has been confirmed 
(Jackson, 1954), but it is unstable enough so that it may not 
appear when the same general design has been followed with 
some attendant conditions modified (Hock and Fleck, 1950). 

Bruner, Postman, and their associates have contributed an 
important series of investigations and theoretical discussions on 
this problem. Several of these studies have been designed to 
demonstrate an enhancement of the apparent size of an object 
to which psychological importance is attached. Bruner and 


Goodman (1947) asked 10-year*olds to adjust the size of a disk 
of light, appearing on a glass screen, to equal the size of a coin. 
The adjustment was made by turning a dial \vith one hand, 
while viewing the coin held in the other. They did the same 
thing with cardboard disks instead of coins. They found that 
the children tended to overestimate the size of the coins but not 


of the cardboard disks; that this tendency was, in general, 
greater percentagewise as the coins increased in value; and- 
a circumstance which has led to extensive citing of this experi- 
ment in texts of social psychology-that children from poorer 
homes, who presumably placed greater value on the coins, over- 
estimated their size more than did the children from wealthy 

^ experiment by Carter and 
c Oder (1949) and by Rosenthal and Levi (1950) have thrown 

conclusion. Bruner and 
disks in- 

Mer ‘hose 

TTdl as'n H “dicaUng that negative value, 

as well as posrbve could lead to a perceptual accentuation. 

An n^enment by Bruner, Postman, and McGinnies (19481 

X rellTS NeTrcok -nto 

of the major caT stimulus words to represent each 

These 38 lords ■“P°d-Vemon Scale of Values. 

38 words were tachisloseopicaUy presented to their sub- 
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Jects, whose personal value systems also were appraised by the 
Allport-Vemon scale. Each word was repeatedly presented to 
Cvaoh subject, rvith each successive exposure I/lOO second longer 
than tlie one preceding, until it was correctly perceived. In 
general, subjects required a shorter exposure to recognize words 
representative of their more highly esteemed values, and longer 
time for those representative of their disesteemed \^lues. For 
example, one subject who scored highest on Esthetic value and 
lowest on Economic, required an exposure of only 8/100 second 
to recogni 2 e such words as artist and elegant, but approximately 
twice as long to recognize words like useful and finance. From 
a consideration of these results, and a study of the misreadings 
which preceded the correct recognitions, the authors concluded 
that the phenomenon of perceptual selecUvity has at least three 
aspects: selective sensitivity, which lowers thresholds for higher- 
valued stimuli; perceptual defense, “which erects barriers against 
percepts and hypotheses incongruent \vith or threatening to the 
individual’s values;” and value resonance, which directs per- 
ceptual guesses “in congruence with prevailing value orienta- 
tions.” The reader can readily see the parallel between these 
three aspects and the phenomena of sharpening, leveling, and 
assimilation. 

The principle of perceptual defense became a source of em- 
barrassment to the New Look. How does the subject know to 
“not recognize” the disesteemed word, if he does not first 
recognize it for one that he d/sestee/ns? Critics, and then the 
authors themselves, cast about for different explanations. Solomon 
and Howes (1951} contended that the effects could be explained 
by a more sophisticated recognition of the part played by 
differential familiarity >vith Ihe various stimulus words used. 
Postman (1951) soon -withdrew his support for the principle of 
perceptual defense. Both he and Bruner (1951) now prefer an 
explanation solely in terms of the differential strength of per- 
ceptual hypotheses," which would result partly from differenws 
in familiarity, and partly from the “motivational support u’hich 
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would be derived equally from positively weighted and nega- 
tively weighted experiences— that is, from the fear as well as 
the ^vish. 

This concept of perceptual hypothesis has much in common 
with the behavioral *Tiypotheses,” or individually preferred 
methods of attack on problem situations, which Krechevsky 
(1932) discovered in the behavior of rats, and with the derivative 
concept of the “provisional try” which has been advanced by 
Hilgard (1948). But whereas these learning theorists are think- 
ing m terms of operations which are tested, if not in actual 
practice, at least by an imaginal representation of their con- 
sequences, which requires a measurable space of time to run its 
course, the perceptual hypothesis is confirmed or disconfirmed 
almost instantaneously, perhaps in the very process of its form- 
ing, on the basis of its compatibility or incompatibility with other 
cortical events.^ This sort of lightning acceptance or rejection of 
an hypothesis is quite consistent with the idea, which we shall 
examine in the next chapter, that the brain operates in essential 
respecte like a high-speed electronic computer. In describing the 
provisional try. Hilgard says that it “is kept in suspension until 
consequences change its provisional status, if it is confirmed 

cirlm^/™™T‘'’ ““der like 

ZZ Tr inappropriate.” The 

this^t a^ I'yPnU'cses implies that the brain can do 

pbusAihtv 

thefullhghtotco'Tciousnes^ P“<=npt to 

niind’Sle*il™'’”‘““ bear in 

POrtanfdettmirntiTb^^^^^^ ^ bn- 

Kiajor part of their infl but whether they exercise a 

Tlie effects which ha\rbeL avenue of perception, 

unstable, and too U » ^OD^trated are too sbght and 
Mncing in this regard Pa. t° altogether con- 

be of httle practical imnort^*^ contends that they can 

practical importance, because they occur only in 
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marginal situations” where clear perception has purposely been 
made difficult. To this, the Murphy group rephes ( Chein et al , 
1951) that “marginal perceptual situations are a major fact in 
everyday life.” Indeed, the experiments only demonstrate in the 
laboratory a phenomenon that is already old in popular wisdom. 
We “see what we wish to see, hear what we wish to hear,” and 
close eyes and ears to conflicting evidence. The mother may see 
an innocent child where the judge sees a hardened reprobate, and 
Murphy’s phrase, that “needs push ahead of percepts” (1947) 
only echoes the adage that necessity is the mother of invention. 
The experiments add the important proof that such effects are 
involuntary, but they also leave us surprised that it should be 
so difficult to demonstrate this with any degree of consistency. 
As compared with the clinic, the laboratory still throws a feeble 
light into the shadows of the human mind. Still, it also has its 
advantages, and in these experiments we have a promising though 
still inadequate technique for analysis of the conditions which 
foster perceptual emphases and distortions. 

The inconsistency of the experimental results ineWtably raises 
the question whether individual differences, always the most 
refractory source of e-tperimental error, are not being overlooked. 
Murphy (1947), who places considerable weight on the im- 
portance of perceptual autism, raises the question whether 
“proneness to autism is a generalized quality of individuals,”— 
that is, whether it should not be recognized that some individ- 
uals are strongly autistic even without provocation of any 
urgent need, while others are relatively free from such behavior. 
Klein, ScHessinger and Meisler (1931) showed the need to 
take account of individual differences by comparing the size 
emphasis derived from the swastika s>’mboI for a group of anti- 
Nazi German emigres and control groups of native Americans. 
Contrary to e.\pectations, group differences were not significant, 
although within each group there were individuals who showed 
consistent tendencies to over- or underestimation. This result led 
them (Klein and Shlessinger, 1949) to suggest that interest 
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and autism provide too narrow a base for an adequate survey 
of individual differences in the perceptual process, regarded as 
a form of adaptive behavior. Hwy suggest instead the search for 
“types” of persons who have “similarly organized perceptual 
systems.” It is to this search that we now turn our attention. 


Perceptuai. Attitudes 


A perceptual attitude, as the term is used by Klein and his 
associates, represents a characteristic preference in the manner 
of perceiving external reality. Klein (1951) has defined several 
dimensions of attitudinal variation in perception. We find it con- 
venient to begin with his definitions, because they can be readily 
related to aspects of the perceptual process as we have outlined 
it. In seeHng for the dimensions of perceptual attitude, he and 
his co-workers looked first for striking individual differences 
in any one perceptual task, and then tried to predict correlated 
differences in other perceptual tasks, invoKang quite different 
materials. They were guided also by the clinically founded 
hypothesis that important differences in perceptual attitudes 
woiffd correspond to distinctive ways of resolving the tension 
wHc^ as Klein puts it, each person must feel between “inner 
^vings and the demands of reality.” Thus, although these 
dimensions are defined in terms of cognitive function, they are 
as^ed to have underlying motivational determinants. 

1 St of these dimensions is the contrasting emphasis on 

levelmg and sharpening tendencies. Sharpening is described as 
a tendency to he hypersensitive to minutiae, to respond ex- 
difierences. to exaggerate 
and ? - 0 ° adjacent or successive stimuli from fusing 

r JlZl f ‘o ‘l'- - a tendency "to 

ferences beh grounds, to level the dif- 

^r^we W? r a” and sharpening behavior 

memory generally" H rT’ ''’“‘“^®™tio of perception and 
persom are mn ® «iggestion is made that some 

persons are more drsposed than others to structure their ex- 
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perience m waj's that emphasize difference, fn mating a series 
of size judgments, for example, Revelers" tend to continue using 
the same range of values after the original stimuli, untno^vn to 
them, have been gradually replaced by others diat are much 
larger. Sharpeners, on the other hand, are alert to such changes; 
their basic orientation is toward the defection of change and 
difference. At this point, we may call to mind the Bruner and 
Goodman e.xperiment, in which size judgments were influenced 
by %’alue judgments, presumably because bigness and \’alue are 
so often associated in our experience. In that experiment, we 
may assume, a ieveler ^^'’ou?d tend to equahze the coins in size, 
overestimating the small ones and underestimating the large 
ones. We may stirmise that one reason for such beharior is 
reluctance to make any comparative judgment \Vhatever the 
ostensible nature of the judgment that is called for, levelers 
recoil from making it, as a situation fraught »v3tb danger to 
themselves. On the other hand, there are some subjects who 
welcome the chance to make comparative judgments, and these 
become sharpeners. Levelers and sharpeners are the Iambs and 
the lions of the perceptual arena. 

Another of these dimensions of perceptual attitude is called 
“tolerance for perceptual instability.” Again, we recall that 
instabihty is an aspect of all perception. However, some subjects 
are much more resfefant to the Bgaral shiRs that result from 
such instabihty, such as the 0usoiy movement e^eriences that 
are induced by the alternation of two figures in the \’isual field. 

For the “perceptually intolerant” person, Klein says, “things must 
appear as they are known to be: he desires stabflity above all. 

In taJdng the Borschach tes^ such subjects show a vei>' re- 
stricted use of fantasy. This dimension is one whose importance 
also been stressed by Frenkel-Bnins\vih (1919). We must 
digress, before considering her pro^'oeative theory’, to look first 
at the circumstances which gave rise to it. 

In their widely branching study of The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, Adorno, Frenkel-Bruns^sak; Levinson, and Sanford 
(1949) explored the interrelatedness of moti%'ational and cog- 
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nitive structure in the behavior of bigoted persons. The design 
of their experiments and the nature of their conclusions some- 
times suggests that they were motivated by an intolerance of 
intolerance which is possibly inconsistent with purely scientific 
endeavor, and which led them into some errors of metliodology. 
(Cf. Christie and Jahoda, 1954.) However, the extent of their 
contribution will not be measured by the durability of their 
specific conclusions, but by the stimulOs which they provided 
for the field of social psychology and the psychology of per- 
sonality. Smith (1950) has aptly said that these investigators 
“set out to track a jackal and found themselves at grips with 
a behemoth.” In their search for the personality correlates of 
anti-Semitic and anti-Negro altitudes, they were led to the 
conclusion that ethnic prejudice is but one expression of an 
authority-centered character structure, one which respects 
strength and disdains weakness, which is disposed to fawn 
before a tyrant and to act the bully toward an underdog. As- 
sociated ^vith this character is a many-sided syndrome whose 
separate parts do not seem at first glance to be connected in 
any necessary way. The authoritarian personality is not only 
ethnocentric, but he also lends to be more rigid in other ways. 
The authors of The Authoritarian Personality postulate that the 
cMds o%vn experiences with authority, in his ow family circle, 
i^uence his thmldng about many different things in later life, 
because almost everything is seen as either sharing in the respect 

i ' '’”1° '"T* ” “ deserving only the contempt that 
IS Civen In lV»o 
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black and white, is uneasy when confronted mth a situah'on in 
which “yes-tind-no" both seem appropriate. Social intolerance 
is but one expression of this disposition to divnde the phenomenal 
world into sharply distinguished categories. She relates this need 
for definiteness to the psychoanalyb'c concept cf ambivalent 
attitudes toward parents. 

Sj^iopsis of a variety of data suggests that the attempt to master 
aggression toward parental figures who are experienced as too threaten- 
ing and pou’erful are among the important determinants of the 
tendency rigidly to avoid ambiguity of any sort. The requested sub- 
mission and obedience to parental authority is only one of the rules 
which such a child leams. Dominance-submission, cleanhness-dirtmess, 
badness-goodness, virtue-vice, mascuhiuty-femminity are some of the 
other dichotomies customarily upheld in the homes of sudi children, 

• . . Family reladonships are based on roles clearly defined in terms 
of dominance and submission. Some of the children live in a situation 
comparable to permanent physical danger,® which leaves no time for 
finer discriminations and for attempts to get a fuller understanding of 
the factors involved but in which quick action leading to tangible and 
concrete results is the only appropriate behavior. 

This discussion leaves no doubt that intolerance of ambiguity 
is presented as a basic variable of personality only in the sense 
that it is a far-reaching descriptive concept, not as an ex- 
planatory principle. That role is given to the parent-child 
relationship, which provides the mold in which all other ex- 
perience is cast. The child’s relation to his parents becomes the 
roaster analogy by which all other relationships are made 
meaningful. In this theoretical cousiruction, Frenkel-BrunsiWk 
and her co-workers have been influenced simultaneously by 
the psychoanalytic concept of ambivalence and by the field- 
theoretical approach to problems of ambiguity, or instability, in 
perceptual fields. The desaiption that she gives goes beyond 
a definition of intolerance of instability, in the sense intended 
by Klein, for she includes an intimation that a complex con- 

2 We should hhe to comment that such condiUons of harsh disaphne 
amounting to “permanent physical danger” also fa\-or the acquisitjon of 
abnormal fixations, and may therefore be regarded as fostering rigidity fn 
behavior altogether without reg.ird to the speaBc \alue s>-slcms vluch arc 
being taught and praebced m the home. 
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ceptual framework, as well as the simpler perceptual disposition, 
is involved in the determination of the observed behavior. This 
is an aspect of the problem to which we shall return in the next 
chapter. 

The third major dimension of perceptual attitude which is 
defined by Klein is designated as the “physiognomic vs. literar 
dimension, that is, the disposition to endow percepts with “an 
expressive or human-like aura,” or, on the other hand, to 
perceive them in strictly objective terms. The tendency to 
ammistic interpretation of inanimate forms has received con- 
siderable attenUon from psychologisU of the Gestalt school. 
WemCT (1926, 1940) has descrihed such physiognomic inter- 
pretations as projections of our own feelings, and has emphasized 
their importance in childrens perceptions. Amheim (1949), 
^ressmg usual emphasis of the Gestalt school on the 
ar/^TtW Stimulus field for any perceiver, has 

mgued that physical forms often have a direct capacity to evoke 

Si^^reT ® genuinely paraUel 
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of departure was the observatjon that, when subjects were asked 
to state their preferences in the pairs of abstract designs of the 
Welsh Figure Preference Test, some exhibited a fairly consistent 
tendency to prefer the more complex, and others to prefer the 
simpler and more symmetrical design in each pair. Subsequently, 
he found indications that the preference for complexity was 
associated positively wth a good many other characteristics, 
including impulsiveness, sensuality, and independence of judg- 
ment— as measured in the situation devised by Asch, described 
on page 253. It was correlated negatively with rigidity, con- 
servatism, and sodal conformity, and perhaps also with likabdity 
and lack of deceitfulness. It seems plausible that the liking for 
complexity should also be associated with a disposition toward 
sharpening rather than leveling responses, and ivitb high toler- 
ance for instabih'ty in the perceptual field. 

Riggs (1952, 1953) has defined a series of three “new'' per- 
sonality dimensions which seem to correspond to Klein's at- 
titudinal dimensions. The basis for her defimtions is a simple 
test situation in \vhfch subjects are required to make sentences 
using certain words. The stimulus words are all homophones, 
that is, in their spoken form they are sounds which stand for 
several different meanings. The use to which each word is put, 
in the sentence constructed, is classified as either Literal, Indirect, 
or Exciting, and the relative frequency of these three modes of 
response is taken as a measure of the relative strength of the 
corresponding dispositions in behavior. The justification for con- 
sidering that these are dimensions of personality is provided in 
the demonstration that marked individual differences appear, 
and tend to be consistent. In addition, Riggs showed that the 
scores of the sentence test could be used to predict behawor 
in many other kinds of test situations, as well as in personal 
relationships and leadership roles in a college dormitory group. 

The Literal tendency is manifest as an orientation toward obWous 
physical reality, the Indirect tendency toti-aid abstract or inner in- 
tangibles, the Exciting tendency toward intense exciUng experience, 
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e.g., of sex, aggression, power, and strong striving. In addition, the 
particular results indicated rejections characteristic of each tendency 
in this sample. People with Literal dominant avoid dynamic or al> 
stract content, dislike irreality, and show little effort or originality in 
creative tasks. People with indirect dominant avoid commonplace 
realim and overt expressions of affect. People with Exciting dominant 
avoid obvious coriventional content, abstractions devoid of human 
reterence, and ordinary colorless depictions of human activity. 


The three variables of personality defined by Riggs may 
readily be paired with Klein’s three dimensions of perceptual 
attitude. In each system, one of the dimensions is designated as 
iteral. Riggs Indirect disposition clearly corresponds to Klein’s 
tolerance for instabUity, since the preference for indirect and 
gurahve meanings necessarily implies not only a readiness but 
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n the preceding chapter^ we looked at a number of 
examples of perceptual selectivily» in which the person's needs 
or interests influence the outcome of the perceptual process. 
Sometimes this process is autistic, that is, it results in distortions 
of reality that are ^vish-d!eter^linec^, and wbicb tend to hinder 
effective adjustment rather than to assist it. If we give too much 
weight to such instances, there is a danger that we may think 
of selectivity as a limitation or even a pathology of perceptual 
function, by which the person needlessly narrows his outlook 
on the world. Actually, effective perception must always be 
selective. This can be seen in the fact that the adaptiv'e nature 
of unlearned response tendencies is determined in large part 
by the inherited selectivity of sensory rnechanisms, which insures 
that the organism shall be responsive to the right food, the right 
sex partner, or to some danger that had nei’er been experienced 
before. Intelligent adaptation calls for a flexible selecti\aty, which 
enables the individual to attend now to one and now to another 
aspect of the environment. If percepb'on is to sen'e the needs 
of the organism, these percepts, xviuch can ncNcr include at any 
one time more than a fragment of the meaning of the en\’iron» 
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Craik conceived of the brain as a physical mechanism, tlie 
outstanding characteristic of which is its flexibility in creating 
working models of reality. It does this, he says, “as a calculating 
machine can parallel the development of strains in a bridge.” Its 
basic function is symbolism, which “is largely of the same land 
as that which is familiar to us in mechanical devices which aid 
thought and calculation." It is a machine for making models, 
some of which are relatively simple— though apparently not so 
simple as the electrocorUcal patterns which Kohler postulates- 
while others are quite complex, like the mathematical models 
^\hich we develop with the use of number concepts. Every 
bought is a model, an analogy, a symbol. This theory of think- 
mg as symbolism goes beyond Kohler’s theory of isomorphism 
m hyo respects. First, it is less limited in the range of its 
appWbon. because there is uot the same sort of expectation 
to shape vvUl he modeled by shape, or tempo by tempo. As 
Crad. engages cortical aebrity. rt does not copy reality but sets 
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descriptive gesture and the studied verbal definition, the con- 
densations of dreams and the teasing incongruities of wit, ail 
have their basis in the brain’s capacity to construct models 
of reality in its own activity'. They are all instances of analogical 
symbolism, in a physical as well as a literary sense. It is there- 
fore not surprising that we find basic temperamental dispositions 
e.\pressing themselves, for example, through the symbolism of 
leveling and sharpening tendencies in perception. All behavior 
which Involves higher thought processes is basically symbolic, 
and the little bits of symbolism which we detect as such or 
consciously employ are scarcely more than froth upon the waves. 
Analogical symbolism is not an oddity of poetic expression or 
religious ritual, but the very substance of perception, which is 
the foundation of dunking. Thus the richer development of 
perceptual capacity, which was achieved through die increased 
mass and the finer specialization of structure in the human bram 
spontaneously gave rise to what Langer calls mans need of 
symbolization” (cf. page 118). In addition to 
tions which Craik, the neurologist, and Langer, the 
saw in their discovery that human thinking 
saturated svith symbolism, there is a special * 

psychologist: that the dream and fantasy products and other 
s^boKc activities which constitute “ 
formation about the inner structure of the person 
of very basic functions, and not the resiJhi of ^ 
bohzing activity wUch is different from 
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argument. If the brain is a machine for making models, then 
the electronic computer, which resembles the animal brain in 
certain important physical respects as well as in this function, 
is the ideal model through which to study such a machine! This 
hypothesis has been carried forward in the work of Wiener 
(1948), von Neumann (1951), Ashby (1952), and others. 

Electronic computers are of two principal kinds, called digital 
and analogy devices. Each of the elements of a digital machine 
has a fimte number of states, usually Uvo, and in tht«; respect 
it is si mil ar to the brain, each of whose neurons normally acts 
on the all-or-nothing principle. The design of a digital machine 
is such that in its progress from one state, which may be termed 
^e problem, to another state, which may be termed the answer, 
it must pass through an exactly determinable sequence of inter- 
me^te steps, each of which may be precisely defined by 
assi^g one of its possible stales to each element in the 
^chine. Many considerations make it appear unlikely that this 
of can provide a satisfactory model for the activity 
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through the use of language, and hence it is not unreasonable 
to think of such a machine as the vehicle of intelligent thought. 
In a purely anatomic sense, the brain presents the appearance 
of such a netsvorl^ in which single digital elements have no 
measurable influence on the outcome of cortical activity. Thus 
Lashley (in Jefiress, 1951) stales: 

The nervous activity underl)^g any bit of behavior must involve 
so many neurons that the action of any one cell can have little in- 
fluence on the whole. . . . We must conceive of nervous activity as 
the interplay of impulses in a network of millions of active cells. 

On the other hand, this does not imply that the network is 
homogeneous, as was once assumed by the proponents of mass- 
action theories. Weiss writes (ibid,): 

On the basis of all eristing evidence, the nervous system must not 
be conceived of as a network of monotomc elements, but as a 
hierarchical system in which groups of neuronal complexes of different 
kinds are acting as units, the properties of which determine the con- 
figuration of the output pattern. 

Each of these relatively isolated units may be conceived of 
as in itself an analogy device, which is so designed that it is 
better suited to one kind of symbolization than another. 

In this connectioD, it is important to remember that the full 
sensory model for any experience is not located at any single 
point in the brain, since it must combine information whose 
proper evaluation involves the activity of different sensory 
areas. The complete pbysrcsl mode} of so as it is 

represented in the brain, is therefore nothing like a shrunken 
image of the object, but consists instead of a multitude of 
separate symbolizations. Each of these may conceivably have a 
fairly defim'te locus, although in the aggregate the bits of 
informatfon which must be reassembled to constitute a reasonably 
full imaginal representation of an object are scattered o\er 
extensive cortical areas. Sucli a theory conforms to the clinical 
data of aphasias, which shmv that old memories may often 
survive \videspread organic damage, while on the other hand. 
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a relatively circumscribed lesion may erase a categorically 
defined type of response capacity or recognition capacity (Niel- 
sen, 1946). The model of a roan is not a manikin, but a complex 
of many separate analogical processes, which may enter in- 
diridually or in various combinations into behaWoral interaction 
with the similarly multiple part models of other objects. 

There are other respects, besides those that we have noted, 
in which the brain resembles an electronic computing machine. 
Both possess reverberating circuits, and whether or not these 
structures are the storehouse of all our memories, as has been 
suggested, it does seem likely that some of these circuits in the 
brain serve a purpose similar to that which they have in the 
machine: to provide temporary storage for the partial solutions 
wMch are reached in the course of working with a problem, 
^d which must be put aside for later reference. Their extent, 
sugg^ts a bigger role than this, and one mav speculate 
^t they may house the mental sets or problem settings which 
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construct a computing machine which woaid start oat irith only 
a few built-in rules of operation, and which would organize 
itself in the course of its own experience to solve whatever new 
lands of problems confront iL Such a machine is the brain: a 
living machine whose pattern and consequent behavior are 
predetermined in some respects, but one which takes on an in- 
creasing complexity of internal organization ^vith every fresh 
operation in which it is involved. In this self-indiwduating 
process, the brain constantly acquires new modes of response 
to future problems, as well as to the situations already con- 
fronting it. The more specific rules of operation which are thus 
acquired are called habits; the more general ones are called 
concepts. 

How CoNCEm Are Formed 

The basis of all concept formation is the recognition of similar 
elements in different percepts. To avoid confusion, let it be 
remarked that the word concept, like most important words, has 
multiple meanings. Often, as in the phrase self-concept, it refers 
to the associative grouping of many trarts that are attributed to 
a single object. That is quite different from the isolation of one 
trait which is observed in many objects. This process of 
generalization is always accompanied by a parallel process of 
differentiation, for it is not possible to delimit a class of objects, 
real or imagined, which are in any sense similar, without taking 
note also of how they differ from other objects. For this reason, 
concepts are often expressed as dichotomous relationships, like 
large-small. 

Concepts are of course very unequal in difBcuItj'. Similarity 
in certain salient physical characteristics will impress itself 
immediately upon any normal child, but there are other con- 
cepts so difficult that we can attain them only after long effort, 
if at ail. In his discussion of the nature of scientific disco\'er>-, 
the mathematician Poincare used an illustration taken from his 
own experience, which may serve as an example of a concept 
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that must forever lie beyond the reach of most of us: namely, 
his discovery of the similarity between the arithmetic trans- 
formations of indefinite ternary quadratic forms, which he had 
used to define the class of Fuchsian functions, and certain 
transformations of non-Eudidean geometry. The concept of 
triangularity, on the other hand, is a rule of operation which 
most of us grasp quite readily, and which is not beyond the 
mental grasp of rats, although they attain it only after long 
training (Fields, 1932). In general, we form concepts most 
readily under conditions which proWde the most concrete 
sensory support for the distinctions and similarities that are 
involved (Heidbreder, Bensley, and Ivy, 1948). 

Concept formation at anything above a very radimentaxy 
level requires a comiderable Heribibty in the Bgural stracturing 
of fields. To achieve a concept means that we structure 

^any different stimulus fields in such a way that each shmvs 
m 4e same figure, on a different ground. Let us illustrate this 
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that included the same minor ideographic element, and as they 
woriced at this task they gradually became aware of the hidden 
cues. The formab'on of concepts often proceeds in rhic blind and 
fumbling manner. In this case, Hull showed, it could be greatly 
accelerated by drawing the crucial part of the ideograph in a 
different color, for a few trials. Obviously, this kind of emphasis 
reduces the ambiguity of the stimulus held. Much of the process 
of education consists in learning facts under conditions which 
give such preferential emphasis to certain conceptual configura- 
tions rather than to others, but we must all leam how to re- 
organize such preordered perceptual fields mto new structures 
which are more meaningful for ourselves. 

Concept formatiou is of course a continuing process, which 
goes on as long as our minds are flexible enough to gain new 
vie^vpoints on the world about us There is reason to believe 
that the concepts which are formed in early childhood often 
play a decisive part in influencing the power and the nature 
of all our future thinking. To understand why this should be, 
it will be instructive once again to consider a physiological hy- 
pothesis concerning the manner in which concepts arise Hebb 
(1949b) has advanced a theory which seeks to erplam the 
dependence of our mature mental processes upon the early 
perceptual learning and concept formation. Although his Ime 
of thought is different from that of CraiJ^ or the later work of 
Ashby on the brain as a self-organizing machine, he reaches 
conclusions wbicb are consistent with theirs, and which supple- 
ment them in certain respects. 

Hebb assumes that in a complet brain, in advance of ex- 
perience, there would be a good deal of randomicity in the 
cortical response to external sUcnulatioa. The Brst stage of 
learning consists of the reduction of this randomicity, tlirough 
the organization of cell assemblies or combinations of neurons 
which, because of their repealed simultaneous activation, come 
to operate together as integrated units, each of which is regular]) 
responsive to some specific kind of sensory stimulation. This 
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early perceptual learning provides the basis for the next stage, 
in which the cell assemblies are organized into larger groupings 
of somewhat less regular character, which tend to activate one 
another whenever they have some cell assemblies in common. 
This is the stage of early conceptual learning, in which things 
begin to hang together in thinking as they have been observed 
to do in experience. This activation of one brain activity cycle 
by another, because they have some cell assemblies in common, 
constitutes association by similarity. All this only lays the ground- 
work for the quick and sure learning of later life, which, as 
Hebb says, is no longer “an establishing of new connections but 
a selective reinforcement of connections already capable of 
functioning.” 

Hebb points out that animals with simpler brains are capable 
of faster learning in simple situations, because they do not have 
to go through as much of this primary process of integrating 
rain patterns. One line of evidence which he adduces to demon- 
s ate t e importance of early learning consists of the observa- 
ons ma e o umans and animals who have regained their 
cites the clinical observations 
® I power 

(1947) experimerrtal ob- 
visual aoT, f conditions. Even when the 

Teve™® ! ~«on. and they are probably 

laeh ol” visual 

formulated svitho^ respect 

not possible fnr fli ^ visual data, and therefore it is 

data'^rpe:eepti„rRa:s 

a similar difficulty in natt™ conditions, show 


an hour the handicap is 

grations before thev cmoT™ concepts exist as neural inte- 
, verbalized or have any clear relation- 

response. Hebb discusses the chUds early 


overcome. 

To support his contenUon that 
Rations before thej 
ship to any overt 
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confusions with respect to such positional concepts as up-down, 
in-out, front-back, and left-right The meaning of such a dichoto- 
mous pair of categories is grasped before there is a definite 
meaning attached to eitiier member of the pair taken by itself. 
This is shown, for example, by the fact that “the confusion of 
tip is only with its opposite, and never with ‘in* or ‘back.* This 
means that the word has first acxjuired an association with a 
definite, limited set of conceptual coordinates.” First one learns 
the concept, and later its name. 

The child can very readily leam at the age of 3 that “nght” 
and “left” each refers to a side of the body— but ah me, ^vhlch one^ 

Here, in the discrimination of right and left, is the real paradigm 
of adult learning. What is first set up is a conceptual organization By 
the age of 6 the word "right* clearly and immediately means sided- 
ness to the child, A considerable conceptual elaboration has already 
occurred, and the stimulus effectively arouses that structure, but jf 
arouses no prompt, specific response. 

The Abstract Attitude 

Goldstein (1944) has described a dimension of abstractness 
vs. concreteness in behavior, depending on the e.rtent to which 
use is made of concepts. In concrete behavior, we respond to 
the object which is immediately present, without regarding it 
as the member of a class or noting its resemblances to other 
objects. Even for a response of this sort, a good deal of integra- 
tive work must be performed by the brain, if the object is to be 
perceived as a clear figure. This integration results in part from 
the native organization of the brain, and in part from perceptual 
learning, which may conceivably have taken place in the manner 
hypothesized by Hebb. The extreme of concreteness consists in 
responding not to the object, but to the sensory qualities of the 
object, taken one at a time. Except in infancy, response of 
this sort is pathological-as we shall soon see in somewhat 
greater detail. In abstract or conceptual beba\’ior, we see the 
object before us as a member of a class, and w’C are able 
voluntarily to select one aspect or another for our jiarticular 
attention. “The healthy indiridual,” says Goldstein, combines 
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both attitudes, and is able to shift voluntarily from one to the 
other, according to the demands of the situation.” 

The principal method which has been used in the investiga- 
tion of this aspect of conceptual behavior is the sorting test 
(e.g., Hanfcnann and Kasanin, 1942 ; Goldstein and Scherer, 
1944). An assortment of objects is laid before the subject, and 
he is ashed to arrange them in groups, in any way that he 
wishes. This procedure permits a good deal of individuality and 
spontaneity m response. After the subject’s original preference 
is shown, he may be asked to make a new sorting, on some other 
basis. The objects to he sorted may be a set of blocks which 
va^ in size, shape and color, or they may be a miscellaneous 
CO ection of common objects, including some real utensils and 

Gelb and Goldstein 
had demonstrated that persons who had suffered severe 
brain injuries are incapable of assuming the abstract attitude, 
H basis of concrete 

aSTl sh “““Pbial categories. Vigotshy 

orferlv ' ^o incfpable 

out to aT arrh ""bsequenUy. Goldstein potated 

frli maamcb ^^b-ophrenia and 

ttoX b, cases of brain 

to be replaced by stapTer^for^T '^“tegrate completely, 
on the other hand, the snLct “d "'^bizophrenia, 

groupmg the blochs became his ^ “ 

influence the nerfm... » / Personal ideas enter into and 
patient laTy 1944). For esample, a 

color of bark and the Other th because one has the 

ins in one t>-pe of ofn f ^ Conceptual think- 

birorre. TheXj/l'tot" “ tbe other it is 

ground relationships, and he ®Sure- 

of the stimulating material ^ seems to be at the mercy 
catch his attention and or another aspect of which may 

The schizophrenic patienf- response at a given instant. 

es arbitrary figures, often endow- 
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ing the objects mth a symbolism which escapes the under- 
standing of others because it is attached to superficial features 
of the objects. The world of the organic is reduced and im- 
poverished by his defective perception, whereas that of the 
schizophrenic patient undergoes an autistic dismembermenL 
The nature of this change is such that it could scarcely take 
place unless there were first a weakening of the conceptual 
structare. The superfidal similarity with the behavior of fte 
organic patient therefore tends to confirm the theory-for which 
there is much other evidence-tbat the basis of schizophrenia is 

in part organic. . 

There is room for a good deal of individual preference svithm 
the normal range of the abstract-concrete continuum. Finely 
conceptual thinking is difficult for all of us. and requires long 
training. We find geometry easier than algebra, because we can 
use the diagrams for concrete support Concrete and abshact 
attitudes are usuaUy blended in our acHvih'es. Hanfmann (19411 
showed that in solving a difficult sorting problem, normal mbjecte 
who freely engage in trial-and-error mampulahon of ffie maj 
terials are in general more successful, as measured y 
scores, than others who first study the matenab 
ing for a satisfactory principle of organizatron before they make 
TLle. In a work of art concrete and abstract atutudes may be 
blended, and it is not possible to say Ibat the g ^ , 

of one necessarfly involves a sfightmg of the other. Fm evample, 
the paintings of Van^^yck 

fe2ef^"ned ^mboUc ~g. m 

the piece of fnut J „ot as concrete objects, 

regarded as representetiv ^ 

The spectator may altema y perhaps, like the artist 

realism or in Ae Ibp canvas we sun ey is the 

achieve a synthesu of bo . 
world before us. rather than a picture, we 

alternatives. 
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The use of concepts leads to a more orderly and purposeful, 
and generally more efficient, process of association, as compared 
with the haphazard associations which arise in concrete think- 
ing The extreme of concrete association is the pathological 
word salad, where no thought can be carried to complete ex- 
pression before it is displaced by another fragmentary thought, 
which has only the flimsiest connechon to it The abstract at- 
btude, as Goldstein emphasizes, enables us to assume voluntarily 
a particular mental set. and thus to control the direcUon of our 
thinking (We must therefore concede that Vila who spent five 
miimtes looking for the toy dog, and who pretended to play 
^ ™^S»ied pulltoy, was capable of assuming the abstract 
attimde ) Concepts serve to fetch associations from memory, 
m the same way that a card punch system selects lust the cards 
~ r: ^ '0 -an’ theTmmense 

those itp ° u bringing into consciousness only 

ttose Items which have the pattern for which we are seeking The 

Lmal? Each T"’ *“ ^ carnivorous Afrioan 

Tqut Ltt k “ "O- ‘"dexed, by every one of 

ual\u7r„rea c “ “"“P' The individ 

on the degree to Xcrh ''’ccefore depends not only 

but also on the particular abstract attitude, 

developed which com Pb>al framework which he has 

lus bram ="=1 °£ ™les of operaPon for 

Leading Concepts 

■S for the most partTso'^ 1^ which we organize our thinking 

In the eoS:: ofTamLl"^' TT 
phase of which is tlip ^''slopment, one important 

organize our brains to language, we gradually 

elaborated system with wl, "'‘’'’e of the culturally 

(1931) m ptilng ft""’ ^ 

I praising fte value of Hebbs theory, con- 
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jectures that the socialization of the child may consist largely 
in the process of primary learning which Hebb describes. Cer- 
tainly a major part of socialization consists in learning to think 
with the concepts of our culture. However, this process does not 
follow an invariable pattern, and the individuality of the child 
consists in part in the special emphases that may have been 
attached to some concepts rather than to others. 

Among the categorical concepts which we learn in early cliild- 
hood, and ^vh^ch are capable of exercising a good deal of in- 
fluence over later behavior, are such valuative dichotomies as 
good-bad, strong-weak, clever-stupid, safe-dangerous, exciting- 
dull, sick-healthy, living-dead. Each of these concepts is weighted 
with a substantial feeling content. For a given child, almost any 
such concept may become a touchstone by which he evaluates 
each new situation. Frenkel-Brunswik, we recall, believes that 
the strong-weak dichotomy plays this leading role in the au- 
thoritarian personahty. When this effect is pronounced, many 
other concepts become distorted, so that they exist, as it ^vere, 
almost as subcategories of strength and weakness, and not in- 
dependently. Maslow (1948) suggests another such possibiht)' 
when, in arguing for the need for a fresh approach to experience, 
and deploring the tendency to “rubricizing,” be writes: 

It would seem that a large proportion of our population responds 
■with attention only to threatening experience It is as if attention vere 
to be regarded only as a response to danger and as a warning of the 
necessity for an emergency response. These people brush aside ex- 
periences which are nonthreatening and not dangerous, as therefore 
not being worthy of attention or any other response, cognitive or 
emotional. For them hfe is either a meeting of dangers or relaxation 
between dangers. 

Although Maslow is thinJJng of persons who shun danger, 
and therefore never experience pleasurable excitements, there 
are also some persons xvho become addicts of danger, berause 
no other land of situation makes them fee! so response cly 

With respect to the conceptual category of Hung and deed. 
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there is evidence that different persons attach quite different 
meanings to these words. Dennis (1953) showed that even 
among college students, a substantial proportion will regard 
such objects as rivers and clouds as literally alive, which cer- 
tainly represents a survival of childhood habits of thinking rather 
than the use of a logically defined concept. How very funda- 
mmtal this particular concept can be is indicated further by 
Nielsen (1951), who has described instances of visual agnosia 
in which unilateral occipital lesions led to a complete loss of 
abiUty to recognize objects belonging to one of these categories, 
either the animate or the inanimate, while retaining the ability 
to recognize objects belonging to the complementary category, 
ne patient was unable to see the doctor’s finger held up before 

bUnrtn ® another patient was 

bhnd to the pencd, although she could see the finger. The im- 

Ced m ou • it provides that a 

hor oan “““Pb which is formed early in child- 

iden^eriT •: cortical traces of later 

recognition teowledge 

cortex of onp ^ things localized in the visual 

locXd in le :Zrt": Z''' - 

ct organizatil Z “ 'hi= were a universal kind 

obse”m’ZuI7 --Jd »e 

niflcance for problems oAnd! less sig- 

evidence to show that 't - eahty. Actually, there is other 
for both anrare and' n" 

limited to one hemisnhere Z 1“1°" 

dthough it continues Zbe hemisphere, 

utilized in the recognitionZ’Z“7. ’''=’*!*>'> hus never been 
kind of aphasia or agnosia vZZ Particular 

on the distincUve pattern nf l.- Patient exhibits depends 

ou the area which is development, as well as 

disUncUve pattern of thinZ T. ^°ll°w^ ‘Itut the 

depend on the pattern of orv”^- 7 must also 

tern of organizaUon, diat is. on the conceptual 
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s^cture. When college students taldng an examination in 
biology soberly state that the ocean is alive— and even attribute 
consciousness to it— they betray a land of individuality in thinlang 
which must surely lead to inappropriate behavior in many 
other situations. 

^^^SS^rated emphasis on a single concept may even lead to 
a breakdown of the conceptual system as such, that is, as a 
system of abstractions whidi enables us to deal with objects in 
a flexible manner, attending now to this aspect and now to 
that, according to need. When a single concept dommates all 
of a person’s thinkmg so completely that every situation must 
be interpreted in terms of tfiis one idea, inconsequential details 
^vill be stressed and important characteristics overlooked, lead- 
ing to a general distortion of reality. When a certain young man 
said, in response to a question on the Wechslex-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale, that wood and alcohol are alike because both are 
used in hospitals, bis unusual answer betrayed the preoccupation 
with thoughts of sickness which had been interfering \vith his 
adjustment generally. 

Osgood and Suci (1955) have recently pubh'shed an article 
on the "factor analysis of meaning" which throws a very clear 
light on the relations that exist among common concepts, and 
which also holds out a promise of leading to a method of 
appraising the leading concepts for a given individual. Their 
subjects were asked to rate each of 20 common nouns, including 
such concrete nouns as lady, feather, and tornado and such 
abstract nouns as sin and fraud, on a set of 50 seven-step scales. 
Each of the scales was based upon a common bipolar concept, 
such as good-bad, wet-dry, and rough-smooth. The correlations 
among the scales were made the basis for a factor analysis. The 
results indicated that three common factors, which we may 
perhaps refer to as superconcepts. were together responsible 
for almost half of the total ^'an’ance in the ratings. The first 
of these, which was responsible for 34 percent of total s-an'ance 
in judgments and for 69 percent of the common s-ariancc, is the 
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superconcept of value. This has high loadings on such con- 
ceptual scales as good-bad and honest-dishonest, but negligible 
loadings on such other scales as hot-cold and large-small. The 
second superconcept, which is responsible for 15 percent of the 
common variance, is that of power, which has high loadings 
on strong-weak and rugged-delicate, but negligible loadings on 
fast-slow and sacred-profane. The third superconcept, which 
accounts for 13 percent of the common variance, is activity, 
which has high loadings on fast-slow and active-passive. 

It IS quite evident that aU these scales would not have the 
s&ucture for every subject. If the same data were 
studied hy other methods, including Stephenson's technique of 
rnverse factor analysis, in which the correlations among persons 
ha^rt “ r® rating-scales would be taken as the 

cZent 7 T’ “ that the super- 

teZtLe f relative 

Xate LT„t. u -suits 

healCskk fs “ Sroup, the factor structure of 

fcton^^tha?r'"“'' but quite 

many individual subkc^'^tlr '^'t'' suspect that for 
general one must relationship must be reversed. In 

W heater and m"”' '"Pa-oncept of power would 

those subjects ^ ha^rrX f “““ 
is any validity whatever in rt. .“‘anan personality, if there 
has been presented Th a ^ P'eture of that personality as it 
ferences in the facto ^"'“"'ration of such individual dif- 
important step in the stiidv rneanings would be an 

study of cognitive individuality. 

Symbolism in Dueams 
The 


kal fttaCg pe™S^’ '^bkh is involved in all 

given category to serve which is a member of a 

helonging to fte same cate“gor^''lfT’’°' °*ber object 

this wealth of potential J* v i- Process were unchecked, 
ntial symbohsm would introduce confusion 
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into all our thinking. Under conditions of wakefulness, it is 
rather strictly controlled by problem-setting attitudes. During 
sleep, some control is being exercised, but it is evidently of a 
very different nature. Freud (1900, 1938b) thought of the 
conscious control as playing the part of a moral as well as a 
logical censor, and he interpreted the obviously symbolic char- 
acto of the dream content as a disguise, which was necessary 
in order to smuggle these trespassing thoughts past the mo 
relaxed but still not completely abrogated 
(1953ab) has challenged this interpretabon. declarmg dia team 
Ucls are nothing more than nonverbal 

ramers ideas, and that they constitute a f “ 

which is less complex than that of wakmg Me, 
would have it. more compMx. We , 

parts of HaU’s analysis. J <„daly. 

part of the ever-present symbolism of ‘ ^ but 

lot because confusion h^ “Xfontrdled 

because mental activity during P student 

road to the unconscious. ^Unlism does not require a 

demonstration that ana ogica sy spontaneous ex- 

' foundation of verbal abstraction, ^ ^ ^ 

pression of a high level of “'^7,),”'^svnopses of several dreams. 
At this point we ^JfraTogLT s^^^^ For 

in order to illustrate the n dreams in all of 

this purpose, we have se e as important content, 

which coins appear, duec y are recounted in Becks 

First, there are the two teams____ (1930). In tins 


fine kslructional film. Unconseto™ 


) college students, a young 
film, whose acnon is ““"-"“-^i^atoaeously hjpnoUzed, and it 
man and a young woman, j j, bad found a purse 

is suggested to them "raaoUier child, dicn .Mew 

with a few ■" 7b^oney to buy candy. Tlie subjects 

away the purse and used the money 
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(Blum, 1949), the subject must interpret a series of cartoons 
in which a dog is the central figure. In MAPS (Schneidman, 
1947), the subject is ashed to make a picture story, haring 
some freedom of choice to place his orvn cardboard actors on 
the sets provided. In Sentence Completions (e.g.. Hotter and 
Willerman, 1947), the subject must complete such phrases as 
“He often wished he could . . .- or llTren I meet a woman 
I ” In the World Test (Buhler and Kelly, 1941), a grrat 
many varied miniature objects are placed f. 

may use them to construct whatever kind of world he fancies 
The common feature of aU these tests is " 

fantasy. The technique of administration is ahvays esign 
facUitate maximum spontaneity on the part of j 

It is a surprising fact that in the 
projective tests, principal e.nphas« ^le 

ambiguity of ^ ,es“s shodd more properly be 

point of suggesting that these tests su 

called “misperception” tests. This frequent > 

Invariable ambiguity of the “ of L 

means used to uL^ 

test situation « not m the f tl« response, 

so that the subject may make a =7 wmboUc character, 
but in the fact that this -^"^rl^Wesponse wlU 
It is the projecbve ,^5 meaning is 
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accessible to interpretation. human personality, 

tag approach to the P™’’ ^runderrtand aspects of the 
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person which he is himself ,,.orkers have 

However, many frustrating ^ jje another man s 

shown that one ° ^gfuf TOffdating studies must 

symbol of poison, ™ „ die meantagfulness of certam 

precede any pronouncement as 

types of response. Because im studied with 

™nced for almost aU projecUve tests m 
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reliniiM-'f *”tlispensablc in research, they rarely attain the 
Ror*: 1^ in a clinical instrument, 

of Tirnip ^ holds a unique position in the field 

ProiectivrdLcrs‘',"ht‘'"^‘'“ T 

for the stud inferior to it as instruments 

holds its s ^ ° motivational dynamics and the scif-conccpt. It 
tioguished because Rorschacli’s work was dis- 

teristics of / ^y^tematic study of the purely formal charac- 
is in this are^'^fb^ J'osponscs, apart from their content, and it 
His “appercenti holds unchallenged supremacy, 

far-reaching si correspond to perceptual attitudes of 

predominaTl example, persons whose responses 

isolated areas'of th larger and more readily 

position to deal ® are said to be expressing a dis- 

of any problem immediate, essential characteristics 

iise of small and l"" r ihose who tend predominantly to the 
®^ressing “the t ^o^Luently isolated areas are regarded as 
i^g from the spirit details" Without depart- 

these perceptual d^ Rorschach's definitions, we may designate 
titudes. He hiniself^^T^^°^^ “practical” and “analytic" at- 
Pedantic,” thus h Hie latter type of approach as 

proach, but this a distaste for the detail ap- 

designation for a ^^mically oriented term is too limiting as a 
met on a^y Perceptual behavior,, winch can be 

Rorschach’s inf ^^onal t— ^i-uiar interest to us is 

r*" ... 

presently appe^, »ve* shall call thp reasons which shall 

^^resses its.// in an unusually disposition which 

e “integi itive” attitude, but responses 

mitil the „ext chapter. * ^ defer discussion of it 
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Q 

n this chapter, toe shall consider two aspects of that 
creative activity which man displays by virtue of his capaaty 
to deal ivith symbols. He uses this capacity for work and for 
play— that is, it is not only a means by which he achieves greater 
mastery of the world, but also an activity in which he ilehghts. 
One of these aspects is more prominent in the integraUve, the 
other in the humorous attitude. 


The Intecbauve Attitude 

Rorschach (1921, 1942) says that tivo conditions me nece^ 
saiy for a subject to produce an unusuaUy large number of W 
responses. First, he must command an erceptional "fa'th of 
associative material— that is, he must be a . j 

perience, and usuaUy someone of considerable ‘=du“hom ^n 
addition, however, he must have a special kmd 
toward his task, and indeed toward tasks in general Hus 
orientation is described in the foDo.ving sentences: 

The production of a large number "J 
cobrini, a special sort of voMon, m f "“he whole,- not 

This must be a “mUing V with a strong antipathy for 

infrequently, this attitude is ^ -i,«rfre must not be confused wdi 
detaik. , . . The energ>’ of this^arge mmj ^ 

diligence in carrying out the t 
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produce,” a disposition set toward producing. . . . Frequently the 
number of W s is an indicator of a conscious or unconscious “willing” 
m the direction of achieving compb'caled performances, such as ab- 
straction or combination in the interpretations. 

We should like to compare these remarks with Wertheimer’s 
views on the personality of the productive thinker. Wertheimer 
(1945) presents the Gestalt view of productive thinking, accord- 
ing to which the stresses that lead to solution can be found in 
the problem itself, although, in accordance with the principle 
of isomorphism, they work themselves out in the brain of the 
thinker. The material of past experience also enters into this 
process, so that Rorschach’s “engrams” are not completely un- 
acceptable to Wertheimer, although he would attribute less 
^portance to them. However, his insistence that the structural 
dynamics are inherent in the problem, and that ego stresses 
can only have disturbing consequences which may lead to false 

be an impersonal machine. AnUcipating this reaction, he writes: 

determinauon o£°proc«ses d structural djTiamics in the 

man is merely passive S 1 h d ™ development 

ness to faee problems ^ ™ a iwffing- 

geously and sincerely, ^ T foUovv them up coura- 

maiufold of factors and fo’rce^^ ^ unsurveyable 

action, as to the mam lines of thp * Prevent a clear decision as to 
intolerable state of affairs. There ic people an 

s^eyability, to truth a.! tendency to structural clearness, 

oneself. If this desire to resell views— the desire not to deceive 

“ =‘'^nsueVSirot:rs;ti:tirdt 

expresses itsLlf in'^a”-goaUo^'’®“^“ 

not simply as the snnVp the whole.” Wertheimer, 

Persondication of its dyna™« .S" bn* 

of the felt need for "str^tuialck 

of the good W Rnrcoti 1 . amess, surveyability,”— qualities 
have » anHja*;":^ttrr these Tubi'ets wiU 

. and Wertheimer concurs by 
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setting "truth” in opposition to “petty views Both men agree 
that high intelligence alone, without this integrahve atbtude, 
can never support productive thinking of a high order. 

Validation for this viewpoint may be found m a comparison 
of the number of W responses in an average population, and 
the number given by persons whose inteUe^al ^due" 
has been outstanding. The average W score for a ^ ^ 

ardization group of employed adulti has been -P^d^s 
svith the bulk of this group falling belmv figure n a „arU y 

skewed distribution (Beck et al., 1950). In a 
tions, Eoe (1946, 1951ah. only 

scientists of national reputation, an ^ ^ 

four of these failed to give at least ’ standardiza- 
Furthermore, this striking di douht- 

tion group and these “popular" W’s were er- 

less be even more marked if the e^ P P 
eluded. (On the other hand, «/hould be n^ed tot^^ ^ 
and scientists showed no consisten e customarily 

are called “original” ^^“-’/^^.''r^dence for creative 
regarded as providing the most direct evio 

capacity.) „f the integrative attitude for creativiy 

The central importance of them ^ expression of the 

arises from the fact that it is intensit>- 

very process of sj^abolization.” for it is only 

of what Longer called ’ integration of reality can 

through a process of symboto represent individually 

he achieved. Other “~boLtion. but in the 

favored approaches to the ^ be, as Wertheimer 

consistently integrative .^ntraight” rather Uian 

ivrote. the “ivillingness to fa- ^"ntural clearness.” to fit 
to sacrifice any of the whol- „„ip.de, tlie need of 

an autistic preference. 

symbolization is paramount to me^ .„,ngrativc attitude. 

The most immediate formulate the solution ui 

when it focuses upon a problem, is 
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terms of an analogy. \ATiile Rorschach's “pedants" will decry 
this as a false method, there can be no question of its power 
and its necessity. Hebb (1949b) recognizes the inevitability of 
analogy in scientific thinldng, because, as he puts it, “the new 
concept is only a modification of the old.” Oppenheimer (1936), 
a distinguished physicist addressing an audience of psychologists, 
expressed the same idea: “Whether or not we talk of discovery 
or of invention, analogy is inevitable in human thought, because 
we come to new things in science svith what equipment we 
have, which is how we have learned to think, and above all 
how we have learned to think abont the relatedness of things.” 

e describes the progress of science as a cyclical process of 
analogy and disanalogy-first the recogniUon of a gross similaritv 

ntiatmg f^tme, which leads to the statement of a more 
^versal pnnciple. An imperfect analogy cannot long be tolerated 

cWss“ “^tnictural 

^though the integraUve attitude attains its clearest con- 

Ptcture of the world restogl thelarof 
stands on a turtle and D, i? - ^ ^ ^ elephant that 

of the same need to c Werno, are both products 

all our experience in Perceptual figures that encompass 

tool that is available to us'^forth-^’ 

All the greater and 1** P'“Pose— analogical symbolism. 

erpress^thetm^^n^raJtl"'’^™' 

other moHvational sources as wpiI "'ethod. They have 
Wertheimer both ooint of- i_ ’ ^ Rorschach and 

development of the inte^b™ 

inteUectual achievement in any fieR “ for high 

Two research studies in the field of vn » 

to be related to the general nrnbl ^““Ptottl aWtudes appear 

Kokeach (1931ab) h“Sl'b 

as classdSed subjects as lending to compre- 
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hcnsive or isolated or narrow co^'tive structure, according to 
the land of answer they give to a task which requires them to 
point out relationships among a large number of social concepts 
Or movements. Bronfenbrenner (1953) has already pointed out 
the parallelism between these classifications and Rorschach s 
principal apperceptive modes, that is, the tendencies to pay 
principal attention to wholes, to major details, and to minor 
details. It seems possible that Robeach’s experimental proredure 
could he developed into a useful technique for appraisal of 
the integrative attitude. The other study which may be relate 
is Barron’s (1953a) research on "complexity” as a pe^tua 
attitude, which was discussed in the preceding chapter. Perhaps 
the "complex” person is one who finds satisfacbon in the labor 
of integration, and who therefore prefers the Mmp 

experiences which challenge him in this area. e sm 
person prefers an obvious whole, which requires no a 
his part. Perhaps the puxzhng fact that artots 
show a community of Interest on the 
Test is to be explained by the fact that they 

preference for complex. integraHon-demanding expenenees. 

The Humorous AmrunE 
Human symboh-zing acbwty also gives rise “ 
sionofpersonahfy wlu*i^ fr^u™^y^^^<;^^ attitude. Man 

LiroT^t^t^ 

be«s of rabonal intelligence mn 

of laughter. Perhaps the tr^u^- ^ e ^quiver of a 
its master, as sho%vn espe y -,T,]«nce to the spasmodic 

stubby tail, has some physiologi^lres^blan^to to ^ 

outbursts of '^Shter. But no ^^ng 

laugh can be found bel of true laughter m 

chimpanzee, along '''ith 
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response to ticMing and the like, we also see clear instances of 
mischievous humor, a fact which confirms, rather than negates, 
the conclusion that the birth of humor is linked to the appearance 
of a fairly high order of intelligence. 

There are many theories of humor. They all enjoy a good 
audience, for there are good jokes to support each of them and, 
as Freud pointed out, one of the effects of humor is to inhibit 
mtical judgment. These theories fall into three groups, accord- 
mg to whether they stress the more obvious temperamental 
foundations of laughter, the less obvious “secondary gains” that 
s™ derive from wit and humor, or the intellectual component, 
are classified, accordingly, as affective, conative, and cogni- 

*w“de hut ""‘’Tu humorous 

We becal'^ i"flue”ces. 

partner «'“t 

well-being and Is the ™ ^ T'*’ ** ** expression of physical 
Want's eally s Je andT behavior. The 
bits of coquetry-that is thev ” delight, are charming 

social response bv hum * native releasers for positive 

Wt to pUtt-^nd To 

Periences of being tossed overh™.! Emulating ex- 

dbappearances and reanuea ’ c '^‘ehing the peek-a-boo 
not tranquil, but excilinv 1 friendly face. These are 

the frightening experiencef orwp ’ strangely border on 

stiff contain the assurance of aff k® desertion, while they 
vigorous laughter which P'°‘'=Won. The more 

merely a buoyant satisfacU J^wtHhe 

expression of an excessive ^t an explosive 

this outlet because .l._ bilumlmn of energy, which takes 


this outlet because the strong 1^*'™ ®' 

in a way to inhibit anv a J frt'fr oolors the situation 

laughter of pat-a-cake, in wllcharFm'^"®"- 

Which the child tests his strength and 
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agility against the playfully moderated strength of the adult. 
Thus, through increasing stages of aggressiveness, we come to 
the exuberant laughter of victory, the boastful rejoicing in ones 
osvn power. Peek-a-boo and pat-a-cake may be cultural phe- 
nomena, but the disposition to laughter which they e^lo.t 
is universal, and its e.xpres5ion in victory, as we saw m an 
earlier chapter, does not vary from the equator to P° ®- 
mat unit>' exists in this spectrum of natural laughter, or 
one thing, the situations in which it appears are always of a 
social character. Solitary laughter is a learned 
and too much of it, Uke solitary drinking, is a mahgn adimo 
menever we find humor, we are eager to share >t- 
the social situations that arc involved in 
are quite diverse, and it seems at first 
basiiuy the same expressive gestures and 
involved in both dependent and 

haps the key to this riddle can be found m the bsenaWn^^^ 
Lorenz (p. 124), that if an ^ of 

there must be some native serves this func- 

aggression between rts own me • magnanimous 

aon. Our osvn laughter disarms us, and makes us m g 

to our victims. . t, „ „ rmrelv physiological 

When these events are vrewed ft 
standpoint, ignormg the par is the sudden release 

ships, they lead to the theory theory, which was 

of pent-up energy. Ihis ^ ^^K^t who desenbed 

advanced by H-bert being suddenly 

the comic as the result of u n rioubt that this is one 

reduced to nodung.” There ““ ^f";*”ts e^ent for himself 
aspect of laughter, but ““^'^^^oise the next time he enjPys 
by engaging in an mtrosp sud*n 

a good comedy P™^ Ue of comedy is most immcdi- 
laughter, let bun ask d the sp„^^ tcns.oo- 

ately associated prepares for a ‘leldown, or 

whether the comed.ans"bmld up P 
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whether it does not rather first tranquilize us, then alert us for 
a sharp climactic experience of tension when the joke is sprung. 
In a recent experiment (Kenny, 1955), it svas found that the 
funniest jokes were those whose endings could be successfully 
anticipated, and this supports the view that progressive build-up, 
not hudd-up and letdowu, is the answer. The humor itself 
mobilizes the energy which finds release in laughter. The release 
IS an important aspect of our pleasure, but it does not explain 
all of humor, any more than the pleasurable release of tension 
m a completed sexual act explains the need for sex and the 
pleasure m its excitement. 

ne° me!^n'' Problem of tem- 

perament prompt us to ask the question. What kind of adjustive 
beha\nor does laughter facilitAfP^^ tKxx aajusn\e 

is thuY tY ^ ler raciutale.-' The answer, quite obviously, 

a biological fact . f “ “ but as 

presents How pe^ec^^l r!”?” “> 

feel the stirrinff of a >i ® Jt is, then, that whenever we 

need to impart it to soZ"’™'“, 

shakes with laughter, he°fa^ie!H 'y**™ mesomorph, 

shoulders of endomoml, n i. ^ throw an arm over the 

laugh 

bas sometimes been regarded *° moderate aggression, 

~n>e passion of laughter ’ , i « Pnmary source of aU humor, 
nothing but sudden glorv’ ^“*°"‘axian Hobbes, “is 

“pUon of some emtaeuXT“® from sudden con- 

inferionty of others or srith f’f' comparison ivith the 

often gained at the expense oToiIr f^^frly." Laughter is so 
beheve that malice may be it seems plausible to 

snesv of humanity and loyiienf^^ur' ^“* 0 . whose 

than those of the dryly f>roader 

portance of indivadual Lfer^ o Hobbes, recognized the im- 

rbmv then character mt^ ^X 

at The same implication hes in p ° ^ things they laugh 
“ f^reuds (1905. igggd) state- 
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ment. which has been strangely nnexploited by the desi^ers of 
tests for marital compatibility, that “every wittrc^m demand 
its orvn public, and to laugh over the same —ms is proof 
of absolute psychic agreement.” In short though a-ght- ^s^ 
temperamental basis, it becomes eanahzed m ways *at ar^ d 
mined by tire formation and the preferred defenses of the self 

Tmlior part of Freuds theory of wrt 

means for circumventing our aspect, he 

gratification of hidden desires j-. ^jhibitioaistic or 

describes three mam kinds pvnical wit which is 

obscene \vity aggressive or hos e wi * ^ Psychologists who 
directed against for the ap- 

have explored the possibiUty o usi g -gnej-aiiy found that 
praisal of personality =h-ac.er.st.« havej^^ 
persons may indeed be distingui bumor. For example, 

erences among these and other subjects who include a 

Graiwok and Scodel (1956) found „„ die 

good deal of aggressive content in 

TAT also prefer ^SS'-'^ntemT^ht' tories s^ 
relatively little aggressive Cattell and Luborsky 

erence for social commentary ^ collection of jokes 

(1947) devised a *“‘ “"b“ect as either funny or dull, 

which are to be rated y ’ u^cd the same roa- 

Subsequently, Yamold and Berkeley t ^„j.dctes, and 

terial on a large population of A F 

-in place of the 13 -^‘-^““"^■^ubUety diat we have come 
defined, and which have ^ seven humor scales, 

to expect in Cattell s wor , , j these seven scales are. 
The themes of the jokes .“i„g ^cial manipulation, 

sexual play, tiicule of authority, resigned ac- 

naive laek of socia P cyniea! realism, 

ceptance of moral m j ’ (jgsi) describe the use o a 

Kedlich. tvhlch are examined b> 

which consists o - 
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M.x>iouiiuiuij ana icmperamem 

reacUon on a six-point 
and ia„pf n» response, half-smile, smile, chuckle, 

Pfles f t vf V. “> tho cartoons into 

L feeh P “■ toward which 

“potts :utrr^‘"“ p-'-o'or. 

of jokes^at which n VT "T^ “"’y ‘''o *onds 

•hey fail to untSSr:;,;^ 
cessive inMbition wblnh t 

influence of humor. He relied even under the 

Sessional woman" who simni e^^P'o °f “an aggressive pro- 
Thurber ™wl'hde"SLd“f “ 

to^r^ oTul^tmic ^S'f^ >”‘eT>retation of wit applied 

•he pleasure of svit ori^ ^t^temenrthat 

“ “•fihou, of the coSTc fr^m t ee expenditure 

bought, and of humor from an e.xpenditure in 

feetag” has no meauiug for J" expenditure in 

^hncdonsbetsveeu these forr^ "t” T his 

*e uncouscious. and the ecormv of ’■"‘^os from 

tte momentary release from uLk “ ““t ™ much 

“ the fact that in svit-wWu “h'h.tory restraint of desire as 

SIsta^''°*"™‘''^‘‘“hetrveen'^'’'iu'’''®'’'''^ ““ the sudden 
or awKr ^rT “ “heent f “ schoolboys 

frort •he pleasure fa “ ‘"'‘’‘““y clorvnijh 

trom a comparison of tu- “ eeonomy of thouohf” • 

efficient handlrng Of a -“h ou^ti ^r^ 

P hres, hut are then revealed as^^- •° “™h-e our deepest 
“ ao that we find it 
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possible to conserve the deep feeling which we had been 
preparing to expend. In a later essay, Freud (192S, 1950a) re- 
turned to the subject of humor, and stated that just as wt is a 
contribution of tlie unconscious, so humor is a contribution of 
the superego. Tliis relationship is shown most clearly when we 
take a humorous attitude toward our own troubles or short- 
comings, and thus at once play the part of the helpless child 
and the understanding parent. The pleasure of humor, says 
Freud, is less intense than that of wit or the comic, yet we prize 
it more highly. “It is not everyone who is capable of the 
humorous attitude; it is a rare and precious gift, and there 
many people who have not even the capacity for deriiang 
pleasure from humor when it is presented to them ° 

In humor, the ego Shan'S itself strong in the face of adversity, 
since it finds a cause for pleasure even in misfortune and i 
must therefore be regarded as one of the mechanisms o e ense. 


These kst tsvo cheracterishes. the denial of 
the triumph of the pleasure principle, came oiu^attention 

to the regtessive or reactionary processes „Msibihty of 

so largely in psychopalhoiow- By ^ "P“ne?of method? densed by 
suffering, it takes its place m the great „,ffer-a senes \^hieb 

the mind of man for evadmg die '„Sudes in- 

begins wth neurosis and " nnH ecstasv 

torication, self-induced states of abstraction and ecsta , . 

Let us noiv turn to the analysis of die 

humor, using the word again in Its more mcliisn , 

the whole range from unlearned ,,„„„rous 

Heated pleasures. In definmg the ^ Freud s discussion of 

attitude, we shall see a strong p pie of "economy" 

the techniques of wit. and his emphasis on the role 

in every form of the comic. , au’are- 

Wherever we find humor, w-e n ana 
ness that the ‘■"“ 1 °®’. “ ,he parallel to a 

almost breaks a leg, it is a “rictoiy" f'”' 

more tragic * 4 ^ 0001^0 nod healthy infant can 

ourselves, on tne oinei. 
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laugVi unrestrainedly as he is tossed overhead by an adrdt whom 
he trusts, it is only because the moek danger is " 

Sport. The game ol peek-a-boo cannot delight the child be r 
his intelligence can grasp the pretense of "as if I were ^ 

here all the time.” and it loses its charm as soon as the hidden 
presence becomes too obvious. The girl who hides behind her 
fan may play a maturer form of the same game, but now she 
offers her suitor a subtler misanalogy, between the retreat of 
modesty and the provocative letreat to a more permissive 


privacy. 

The humorous attitude does not merely tolerate instability, 
but actively seeks it and delights in mastering it. It constitutes 
an intellectual adventurism, which gains satisfaction from simul- 
taneously experiencing the same field as structured in tivo, even 
three or more, Cerent ways. The objection might be raised that 
the humorous attitude is not basic enough to qualify as a per- 
ceptual attitude, that it does not manifest itself in relation to 
simple figure-ground relationships. Yet humor can be conveyed 
by an added flourish to a decorative design, or an added 
lepeUtious phrase in music, which hints at another, subtler 
meaning besides the obvious one, even though there is no 
definable meaning at all in the design or the music as such. The 
root of humor is in our readiness to perceive multiple meanings, 
not in the meanings themselves It is a nonprimary drive. 

One is tempted to quote whole pages of Freud’s treabse on wit 
in defense of this position TThe ambiguities, the condensations, 
the displacements, all the technical devices which Freud recog- 
nized as common to wit and the dream, are forms of analogy. 
And Freud himself explicitly recogmzes that it is “the technical 
means of wit (which) produce a feeling of pleasure in the 
hearer. We take direct satisfaction from the exercise of this 
faculty , quite apart from the use we make of it for the indirect 
gratification of other needs. 


WTien Me do not use our psychic apparatus for the fulfillment of 
one of our indispensable graUficaUons. we let it work for pleasure, 
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and we seek to derive pleasure from its osvn activity. I 

this is really the condition which underhes all esthetic thinking bu 

I know too httle about esthetics to be svilhng to 

About wit, however, I can assert . . . that it is ^ 

purpose is to derive pleasure-be it mteUectual or otherwise-from 

the psychic processes. 

Altliough Freud goes at great length into the word plays that 
are commonly employed in wit, he recognizes that 
always reveals some true conceptual likeness betsveen thp 
that L being compared. In the comic and 
words now in Freud’s narrower sense situationa a g 
teasing situational discrepancies are always presen . 
writes “It is a condition for the origin of the comic h w je 
induced to apply-either simuUaneously or ■" ^ ’"as, 
to the same thought funcrion two “ ,op,iJ 

between which the ‘compatison then a 

difference results.” The analog aspe although it is 

explicitly stated by Freud in his ear ter 
evident enough in each of his ariminal who is being 

instances of gallows humor. 1“ remarks, Tes, 

led to his execution early on a Mon ay the same 

this week is beginning well." In fte other 

situation asks for a scarf so ^j^ltpand analogy: 
later essay (1928), Freud sums i dangerous world 

“Look here! This is all that this :hLtr 

amounts to. Child’s play t e . gjogy which creates wit 

However, it is not analog, u recognized as not 

or humor. It is the pretended hL an arehi- 

dangerous; the grimace dismissed as lightl^s 

tectural gargoyle, the Dame Malapropc The 

a morning constitutiona i ^ which humor can have in 

secret of the enormous which we can deriie 

our lives, and the .yhieli Freud was nimre. 

from it, lies in great part realm of wit alone: 

but which he nn““°™^ but is Uie spontaneous expression 
that humor is not straine 
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of oiir unconscious mentations. It is a thrifty pleasure indeed, 
for it salvages what orderly inhibition would suppress, and thus 
turn to waste. But it is far from being, as Freud described it, 
a euphoria which ... is nothing but the state of a bygone 
time, in which we were wont to defray our psychic work with 
shght expenditure.” The pleasure that we find in it comes from 
the fiesmg of our conceptual muscles, as we achieve the harmonv 
of a meaningful discordance. 



CHAPTER 17 


Control.: -^nxielt^ and integration 


The PROBLE^^ OF Control 

r V jan-s ability to plan his behavior is not wholly 

explained by his ability to constract si^h to addi- 

we discussed in the preceding chapters. He must l>av^ m 
don the power to refrain from acUon until ha 

consequences. Without self-restraint, svrsdom wou b 

tingur^able from folly. TRe need for JZTlhi 

inctant. to stay asvake on sentry “ ^t"^ 

refrain from unland criticism, forego a or 

an inopportune cough, obey die H-eed lnmt on the o^en^hS_^^ 
way, he restrained in '‘>“Sht“ at oms ^„„trol 

before speaking m anger, etc., . . by calling to 

as an aspect of behavior may , describe individuals 

mind some of the terms that used thoughtiess, 

who lack adequate control. They ‘^^.'^^tpmdent. ab- 

week-willed, impetuous, sugges e, ■ ^ incomplete 

sent-minded, fickle, criminal, or n„ needed, 

to’Sirnr;tr!:°^tth= ex., of «n.ro, - be . 
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who suffers from excess of conlrol may be described as in- 
decisive. compulsive, stubborn, rigid, overinhibited, suffering 
from choice amdety, or. at the extreme, as catatonic-that is, 
suffering from an exaggeration of control so great as to present 
the appearance of organic paralysis. For one indiridual, to choose 
between two motion picture programs, neither of which has any- 
thing very spedal to recommend it, may be a difficult decision. 
For another, a decision in favor of one course of action is 
instantly forgotten the moment another is suggested, even before 
there has been a chance to weigh one against the other. Both 
are equally suffering from defects of control. 

This problem of choice, or the suppression of one possible 
response in favor of another, exists wherever there is flexibility 
in behavior. Years ago, the biologist von UexldiU described the 
starfish as a “republic of reflexes,” which resolved the conflict 
of its impulses by permitting the arm which was most strongly 
stimulated to take the lead in establishing the pattern of action. 
This resolution of conflict takes place within the ncrN’e net, so 
that a single integrated pattern of movement quickly arises even 
in the face of multiple stimulatiOD which would otherwise pro- 
voke different responses. Higher animals meet the same problem 
by means of a hierarchic organization of the central nervous 
system, which includes successive stages of inhibitory control by 
higher o\’er lower centers, and many stages of feedback to the 
ceiAers, both from the periphery and from wthin 
the ner\’om system- 

The development of these inhibitory powers takes place within 
the general framework of what has already been described as 
the principle of anterior dominance, and is frequently called 
the principle of encephalization, a concept which was introduced 
by the pioneer neurologist Jackson. According to this principle, 
the evolutionary de\’elopment of the brain has given rise to a 
hierarchic relationship among the parts, ^vith the newer, anterior 
portions dominating the older, more caudal portions. This 
relationship has been studied in some detail as it concerns the 
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hypotlialamic centers which integrate various f+pms 

learned behavior. In particular, it has been noted that the 

of fear and anger are normally held in 

inhibitory action of higher nervous levels, an y 

play when these checks are removed through 

of still higher centers, in an act of disinhibition. ^yems 

instance of tlie general principle action,” hut 

of response are r " Vbition The constant interplay 

need the trigger release of dis ■ inhibition from 

of emotional excitation from be ow, a response 

above, leads to various degrees of partial exercise of the 

. _• the nervous system is for- 

The hierarchic organization nreanized that conflict 

tunately incomplete. It is not ” hatch more 

and decision do not have a p * • . stimulus, 

than one plan at a time, give atten unstable Con- 
or view the same situaHon in a aspects which are 

figuration. Any given situa on and hence may 

analogous to more than one pa j t apfipn. Such fluctuation 
arouse impulses to more than one kmd of basis for 

and such multiple paraUel processe completely 

flexibility in our adjustments. bines, svithout con- 

hierarchie, we would labves compete for satis- 

fiict or confusion. As it is, P o"* ^j,„„el of authority, 
faction, because there is no c record of expen- 

As a result of this neural ,r immediate stimula- 

ence may be able to dominate a ^ iahibilicn o 

Uon from the environment. In P,„ces of intracor tic^I 

overt motor response peximts loog^ u cenm^^ 

activity for the thought P forerunner “"‘f , 

has pLed =f"“f^f“:bVas^a menml reflex reduced m;'; 
of fttvlov define^'houg^^^ '‘■^"fuXr cm- 

first t%vo-thirds, ,vi,nt we have learned since ^ntrol 
has been f-hibi-d. What we ,„y,yycry centre 

phasizes that a tngn 
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is the necessary condition for escape from the stimulus-bound 
life of the animal, or tlie very young child, to the largely intel- 
lectual life of man. 

Control as a TEMPERAAreNTAL Vatuable 

In view of this evident continuity, it may be questioned 
V ether control is anything more than an aspect of impulsiveness. 

S A” ? T" “f ““'“ble and in- 

beh;:“:il7^^ Tu 

-while more thorough A Jobeclomized human patientsi 

would show rage at the sliEhtei**”" an animal that 

symptom which appe„s Slll‘ 

Electroencephalogranhic st rt^ “mans with brain tumors. 

that childhood beh?viL H' 7“ mounting evidence 

suggestihiUtyare prornett “ impulsiveness and 

of abnormalities of brain fui^'^*°7 frequently the result 
™ i-eredity, m.ury, o^i^r”.;:; -y have their basis 

records are studied bv a fn ’ , . ''“''“Se changes in EEC 

olassiBed in certain freoueuT “<f 

-ost prominent in recXXTr “<= 

waking state, have a frequen™ T"' hi a restful 
waves are much faster, and^Ttal ‘i “ 
be provoked in a normal ad 7 '“‘^r may 

19 ^). Delta waves are slow 7 ‘‘""“^'“8 stimulation (Walter, 
w-aking adults often betravTft ’’ in 

Jenkins and Pacella (1943) 7 t.,a?TT" ^ >=■■=>“ bimor. 

delinquent boys in a trainiuE seh 7 responses of 

been involved in stealing or Ea^ » boys had 

gang offenses, but a considerable 
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...b- hi isss 

irritability, and poor control. On y P abnormal 

but more than 70 percent of the second 
EEG records, and many of 

were apparently the aftermaths o children mth 

ainess. Kennard (1949) states “ normal relatives, show 

behavior dEorders. and 40 percent of then norma reE 

abnormal dysrhythmia sn^ as ^ 

the normal population. HiU t -nnclnsion that abnormal 

studies, all tending to support , [ijc adulte. He em- 
EEG’s are characteristic aEo of psy P ^jp^ssion of a 
phasizes, however, that this E ®PP^ “many of the records of 
failure in maturation processes, sm The escess 

young psychopaths would pass or no in beharior 

of the theta rhythm obsers-ed by ^ „ that seen 

problem chUdren is the same W noth such disorders 

in the adult psychopath, yet aU chd<E 

do not become psj'chopa ® , yyiory capacity in chil - 

The maturational developmen growth, 

hood has akeady been chil^ncquEition of control 

and particularly in relation to Although mastery of 

over the processes of bodily e nf corum 

thE problem signalEes the ^ans indicate that *e 

inhibitory control, it does no. bV j'' ” ,,^ 0 . Bonsfield an^ 

maturational process is ““niinues through adolescent 

OrbEon (1932) point out fact drat EEG records 

and into early maturity as ^b-™ by the age of 19 1^- 
do not show a fully adul p physiological matura 

Hence, diey declare, we rn«. ,hose charaCemUc 

glandular as -U which we have heen prone 

changes ^ ^ ^^nipUnary training, 

regard as the results I..rraimnm.cn 

Training also plai 
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inhibitory control. Whenever we leam a new way to respond to 
any situation, the complete process of learning involves not only 
the acquisition of a new response, but also the suppression of 
the old. Often our attention is fixed primarily on this learning 
of inhibition, rather than on the acquisition of any new overt 
response. We leam to “not do” something, to replace it by in- 
action. To explain such conditioned inhibition in his dogs, Pavlov 
(1927) postulated that every stimulation of the sensory cortex 
has both excitatory and inhibitory aspects, and he assumed 
further that the basis for excitable and inhibited types was the 
predominance of one or the other of these processes in individual 
Frustration and Aggression (Dollard, 
Dooh MUler, Mosvrer, and Sears. 1939) were content to ascribe 

which, m the past, have been followed by punishment.” How- 

Zlnd^ ,V aheady (1932) 

demon fraHe-sr that punishment Ls no 

the fact that it bri"r'' attain its objective, 

regarded t Vnos iv' r"‘ “ °f “xiety Ly be 

neatly into Hulls monont!"^”^"’™'’ solution, which fits 
about by reduction of neeVtnXnf brought 
neptance. In a later work noil ^ 'o®” received wide ac- 

conditioned inhibition wfih *e“h <19“) «>o^trate 

who “learns the habits of not tbf k “ soldier 

perience”-that is renressp . 1 . " about his combat ex- 
amnesia for them-because *= . “"f develops 

the occasions when he did 


reduction of the anxiety '^hiXtfi'*'” f’™'*®’’* nlronf a 
genuityofthissugg”^ °o^Pito the in- 

received by others, Moivrer himsdf"'*“"‘’‘™ 
its importance by the 7ol.rK ‘o diminish 

learning. (See page 192 ID ' “ ‘-“'f-tor theory of 

page 192.) Deparhng from the position that no 
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reinforcement can take place rrithout tension 

stated that it is characteristic of Shobeff 1949 ) 

can be readily conditioned by conlignity alone. Shoben (1 ) 

recognizes the practical importance of ‘I- *eory m h. d. 
cnssfon of the relation behveen f eo^ and ^psycto 

therapy. The doctrine that any element 

can be conditioned by events iba nflprstanding of the 

of tension reduction also facilities our ” inhibition, 

commonly ohsen'ed deleterious e ec o admoni- 

IVhen. under the tlireat of pumiment “ ,, die 

tion, we learn to “not do or ui i J indeed to many 

same time attaching amdety to e si > ■ ^ ^ ^ danger of 
of its separate aspects. In dn^e the flexibility of 

generalized inhibitory individual to acquire any 

behavior, and hence the ability inhibited, 

new adjustive response in p are °. . ’on as one which favors 

Tolman (1948) has described tos ..eognitive maps.” 

the acquisition of “narrow” , a ^at which, having 

It may be iUustrated by *6^™ a free-choice situation, 
failed to form any . ^n the element of pn^h- 

quicUy develops a rigid a °n (Diamond, 1934). 

ment is introduced at the point of abnormal fcations 

is the type of behavior which appea j,ia„self 

described by Maier (1949). “ J aace of learning by 

prefers to explain Mate’s results as an 

anxiety reduction. pedagogic 

UnL happier circnmstance^om a P 

attention of the of the old tales place 

of the new response, and^eaupp^^a of 

as a matter of course. .1^ “ MUty of the new and the o d 

interference, due .0 die inrempa.^ oecessary f-gc‘fnS 

responses. Such learning enrichment of ih 

craLg of the old -P^s. ^ addition of 

dividual’s situation. If 

response of ^ 
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response proves impossible or inad\'isable under some special 
condition, the old response is still available. The range of be- 
havior has been increased, rather than narrowed, as in the case 
of conditioned inhibition. 

The repeated experience of learning by one or the other of 
these methods has \videspread effects on the general style of 
behavior. MTien emphasis is placed on the rewarding of success- 
ful responses, the individual remains ever ready for new leam- 
mg. Harlow (1949) has shown how it is possible even to 
establ^h “learning sets” in monkeys, so that they become capable 
of piding their behawor in a choice situaUon on the basis of 
their experience, whether successful or unsuccessful, in a single 
tml. If. instead, emphasis is placed on the conditioned inhibition 
of the wanted response, the Ukely result is a generalization of 
mWory effects which constitutes an important and harmful 

“ ““y 

The Schemato IteRESENTATiotj OF Conflict 

incompatible 

SZef llr T?"* “ -Jnction in the 

ways Zhich tSsZ"\ of the 

movements toward the prfomM “ “cipient 

an tumecessarv exnptiFq-f, r ^^PP^^^sed response, in 

in lapses into davdre " ^nsponse perfonned. 

planned hrvio:ZdTa%::i“Z" 

panies the response The i- ^ guiltiness which accom- 
topological and vector an^l Lewin’s method of 

to show that we cannot ° oonflict situations serves 
of balancmg and interact represent them in terms 

explicitly resile C n^" “-tire forces, but that we must 
Leivin (1933) states that tlS''f Z**" 
approach-approach, avoidanZv conflict: 

ance. The first call; for Z opproach-avoid- 

exercise of preference between goals 
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both of which carr>' positive valence, the 
lesser evil where eacl. possibility cames a 

the third for acceptance or has both negative and 

which, because to tra’nslate into such terms 

positive valence. It is not dun ^ UoHvpen ^vo professions, 
the problem, for e.tample. of c ^ ^ longer and harder 

of which the more prestigeful aho r q ^ oiystery or a text- 
course of preparation, or whe er (jgpicted such situations 
hook for an evening’s reading. 1^" motion by vectors. 

by representing the terms alone is madequate. 

but he recognized that analysis m these ,j,e 

In particular, in the “I ,vere no constraining force 

subject would leave the field if the „„cept of 

wMch prevents this. He *“^^“ ^tion of direct inhibition 

the barrier, which is in effect a y®P ^ joining forces, which 
He writes; “One must distmg^ valence, and restraining forces, 
correspond to positive or nega v j^^jners become too 

which correspond to bam«s. residt u 

as under conditions of Tiope personaUty slruc • 

reduced fle.xibaity of behavio^ or ^ „ {„ die task ma> 

Sometimes an excessively sWn^ the 

give rise to a similar ^bich would make * 

fncapable of adopting a barriers se ni m 

goal temporanly more remote, die fieW b> 

Operable, the individual may nev.^ , .bla^ 

esLping to tbe ,v,<bng the obstacles of * 

approach the goal m . is given by 

real situation. , confiict situabons b 

Another kind of nnalys« f comes clmer n 

Miller (1944). He ,„,„gdi of “ ab'c 

realization of any 8°“ ’ ^ l,ewin calls the P“'d' ° enounced 

strength of rep-dsion- '^“t ^ ,,„,Uy f Vdance 

valence-increase, bu th^ he sa>s. *e 

for repulsion than f^*^^ g„dien.. U 

gradient is sleep 
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in an approach*avoidance conflict, there will often be a point 
short of the goal where the two gradients cross, where the 
rapidly increasing fear or avoidance begins to exceed tlie slower 
increasing attraction in motivational strength. The individual 
will approach rather readily until this point, but be unable to 
push heyond it, like a suitor who resolves each week that he is 


going to “pop the question” on his next date, but always backs 
away from it when the opportunity is offered. Another deduction 
from the principle of gradients is that the solution of any true 
approach-approach conflict must be a quite simple matter, 
because as soon as one has brought one of the alternatives a 
Me nea^ to realization, its motivational force is likesvise in- 
man cxinnot make up his mind 

he fear^l^r® ^‘‘^“aveness, hut perhaps that 

tioTstrve n donkey 

airughnoosrhrr''™^"""^ ^aioks of hay, 

response so strone' that°>* -n^ *° ® conditioned fear 

overcome his tear. * ' •“ death before he can 


Anxicty and CoN-mOL 

calling overcontrdkTbeha"-^^"*^™^ 

rendered ineffectual kv u. behavior which is 

cralized inhibitory controu' ^hubrng influence of overgen- 
airdety is (f) a distres.i„„' general agreement that 

lacks any basis in a ven ^ *“ '^^ich 

and (3) svh.ch is i„ sor"" organism, 

self-concept. To understanrl'™^ related to the defense of the 
takes the appearance offL-^Tv'^N ™ “ 

peramental characteristics wh' I. “ “ expression of tern- 

other mammals, and also vvh7. “ common with 

on the higher mental processes ^ mature of its dependence 

One explanaUon of anxiety 'is ih.t ■. • 

ty “ that It is not fear at all, but 
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an appearance of fear been 

energy whose expression throng ^ 

blocked. Freuds early theory of an.x..y 
manifestation of hhidinous jndividuaUy ad- 

different in principle from e sublima- 

vantageous displacements of energy P^iratelv ""itli 

..A 1. “"ri “„rrLX*bw. - 

placements such as Tinbcrge ( hostile behavior 

in ash. who. heing at the same Ume «cited^o ^ ^ 

and inhibited m the pattern, presumably 

behaWor or to fragments o vinrled in its discharge 

because the excitation which ^ .^^^'nother. For example, the 
through one channel is diverle m o ^ , . another male 

three-finned male stickleback who ^ c stranger, 

will fight in his own territory an e impulses to combat 

but in n no-man-s-land behs^en. *;7tneasnre. he 

and to flight are both aroused m almo j, , part of brs 

dive to the bottom, performmg an ^ u 

nest-building behavior. The unpo behavior does not 

that the blocking of one pattern restlessness, but 

lead to discharge of the „am. which seems n- 

throngh another unlearned b^^^Lelevant to a simaOon 
relevant to the situation, as fe^ demonstrated tha 

wHch is devoid of threat. an absurd hj-pothes^ 

such substitution someUmes o j impulses might 

that repression of se - Since the fear cannot be 

r“r.s»i"s;s3;A"ra, 

generalization. I ® 
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to all its cagemates, can be made so generally fearful that it 
cannot attempt the solution of a simple maze problem, then we 
must not be surprised to find similar manifestations of generalized 
fearfulness in men. We have no difficulty, then, in understand- 
ing anxiety which develops after a history of childhood rejection 
or brutality. However, when anxious or phobic behavior de- 
velops without such a history— as it did even in the case of the 
chimpanzee. Alpha— this theory can no longer be applicable. 

A third explanation of anxiety is that its basis lies in the fear 
of our o\vn forbidden impulses, or of tbe consequences of the 
revdation of those impulses. This is Freuds later theory of 
anxiety (1927, 1936), which recognizes the primacy of the fear 
experience, and interprets repression, and all the mechanisms of 
defe^e, as well as the symptom formations of neurosis and 
psychosis, as efforts to keep anxiet>- within tolerable limits. This 
general viewpoint has gained wide acceptance. May (1950), 

^ a I “““P' defines it 

wh^ch^“ 1 h”. m “ direat to some value 

sonahtv” T^ b r a "“tence as a per- 

plt whi!h --knowledge the existence of im- 

L “srd trntrr'’T'= ^-l^-oncept, or to face 

sUtute dangers of thfa ough reveaUng such impulses, con- 
threats remdn „nv a dimension. However, such 

source outside oursel ‘o any 

measurero:lrstr~^^ defens J 

anxiety its diffuse character ^ ^ ^ oircumstance gives 

ctiSaitrbXfibr ? " r 

largely a pattern of autl “ 

by cortieal disinhibition "peel^^^T “ “suahy released 
may someUmes be produced bvT a "—‘*-'*-<1 f-ars 

which excites many of th administration of adrenaUne, 
response. Grinker (19391 “”P°ao“ts of the fear 

stimulaUon of the hypothalamus direct electrical 

■ human subjects, by means 
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of electrodes inserted through the nostrils. In addition to to 
e.rpected visceral responses, “additional evidences 
effects were clinically ohserved in the emotional rea<*on^^of to 
patients. Frequently they showed profound ^ ’ 

protracted uncontrollable sobbing , tp^oa A 

pass before his eyes, another felt the end of the no Id a^p oa h 
fng.- Grinher therefore deBned a^e^s ^a feehng utoh^- 
companies autonomic forces suffici y . 

cortical inhibition and force the cortes in o j anxiety 

tion need not be taken to *"“Cand Z 

invariably results from mcrease o au on ^ autonomic 
the disposition to anxiety relationship between 

imbalance. We must not torpi interaction, 

autonomic function and cortical ^ Whether the 

in which cortical inhibition plays a vety uy^rcoroe this in- 
autonomic forces are sufBciently s iubibition itself, and 

hibition depends upon the . experience wiU appear 

it is here, certainly, that Ju^e^rviU therefore be 

more readily, and that mdivi ua strength of 

of greater magnitude. jeMtion may therefore be 

autonomic innervation. Orinx -^nioanies a breakthrough 

interpreted to me^ that J inadequate inhibitory 

of autonomic tension win autonomic disturbance, 

control. The over%vhelining , stimulation of the hy- 

correspondiog to the direct electnc^ juadequaej-, but 

pothalamus, is the elerience. More frequent 

Uably the less usual one m "^^esses themselves, 
would be the inefficiency of th ^ iuefficiencj-. Perhaps 

We can speculate as to the "/^^^^ibidon. to hold in check 
the exceSve need for intmeow™ mh ,,, ufficiem^ 

unacceptable impulses on that 'ey ^ gcnerahzed 

of inhibitory processes mg j^.^;,;on has, as a side effect, 
activity of higher hjTOthalamic centers. In c.tor 

aiennwanteddisinhibiUonrftoW^^^^^y^, „^puuent The 

case, the need for repression 
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liazard of anxiety therefore increases with the multiplication of 
demands for inhibition, which is an inevitable aspect of any 
system of social organization. The fact that prefrontal brain 
surgery, which reduces the capacity for inhibition, also brings 
relief from intolerable anxiety, seems more compatible with this 
theory than with any of the other three which have been 
mentioned. 

There are, therefore, hvo quite different sources of predisposi- 
tion to anxiety. One is the temperamental disposition to fear- 
fulness, particularly if it has been accented by experiences of 
insecurity in infancy. This may be defined, and its history traced, 
in quite similar terms for men and animals. The other is the 
organization of complex systems of inhibitory behavior, peculiar 
to human social experience and inconceivable without human 
powers of symbolization, which may result in overtaxing an 
otherwise adequate capacity for cortical inhibition of autonomic 
temion. The cooperation of these two factors, the temperamental 
disposition to feariulness and the weight of accumulated inhibi- 
tions, may precipitate ansious behavior in an individual who 
has never experienced any traumatic incident of fear-provolang 
character. 


Id, Ego, and Superego 

concepts of id, ego, and superego, of pleasure 
^^cip e, re ‘ty principle, and repression, constitute a very 
^tful way of handling the problems of this area, and one 

tiorof“t“n ' "'=“8DMon of the hierarchic organiza- 

hon of ^brtory corUcal controls. The relationsMps between id, 

lonimHL-"'’^®'’ 'vith less methodological 

these taken toward 
as pro“ou„?tb / 'villing to accept 

and unrealitv between levels of reaUty 

dlrerl™; description of these levels as possessing 

d.lfere„t dynanuc qualities. Freud, Idee Lewin, constructed a 
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topological model rather than a topographical char^ an 
quite explicitly discouraged any inclination to regar is 
as an effort at anatomical localization of these different classes 

of behavioral tendencies. 

Frond certainly never intended that id 
than the totality of unlearned dispositions to e ^ 
are based on inherited structure and c emira 
signifies the primitive organism, the sour 
irlence can be observed in the infant 
consciousness of self, and which continue remains un- 

havior altliough the nature of these s'”™®* 
knmvn to us. The concept is “■>™Pf‘=''f,V’;;;ed the insUni^ 
most distressed that Freud shou ^ct 

tive basis of these strivings shoul translators wite 

that Freud wrote Trieb, or organiza- 

instinct. He makes no J undergoes fluctuation and 

tion of means for gratification. hormone activity, 

maturational change, for it is ®P“ its gratifications 

but it is impervious to educaUon. limiting circumstances, 

ivith a blind persistence and Jeme. is roughly 

The relation of ego to id, m “ visceral functions, 

parallel to the relation of charged with carrying out 

The ego is an “executive." ®the id. A definition of 

or seeming satisfaction for |he but it is intended 

this sort seems like an “°Pff "“f Lvelopment of the self tales 
to convey the meaning ‘’’“t *o d P^_^^ it ^ pro«s 

^ £ 

of acquisition of leam recogiution 

’ 1 of this develop;«ent^.^^ ,,tisfactions. 


phase of this satisfactions, or 

necessary to postpone un ^ obtain ^“this "rcaliV 

some satisfactions a toge^,^^^^ gyj,oufoimin ^ ^ 

consistent satisfactions I jile ^ o cm, lihile con- 

principle.” in Pb-; “uiional Thencefo^- d.-v ■ _ 
earns its designation l^^^t capacit}, 

tinuing to serve tlie i 
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conflict with it, for the irrational id knows only the pleasure 
principle, and has no understanding for the restrictive necessities 
of time and place. 

However, the process of bending to reality is not entirely 
rational. Reality includes a set of socially fostered ideals of 
conduct, which the person comes to adopt as his own, largely 
as an aspect of the formation of the self-concept by interioriza- 
tion of the parent ideal and other authority figures. This portion 
of the self is called the superego. It is likely to exercise severe 
restraints on the freedom of the ego, interdicting the execution 
^ acts which might otherwise be effective in gaining satisfactions. 

ence orth, the ego must serve two masters, desire and con- 
science. It must strive to satisfy both the appetite of the id and 
the idealistic values of the superego. Since these appetites and 
™lues are often directly contradictory, it is not surprising that 
the task of satisfying both often involves a measure of self-deceit, 
hinds resorts in this effort are of two 

ea^istic d y ■ u® developed 

soci iTe et: r T both physical and 

ego th? ook f constructive 

de™ls whmh a there are the 

appearance of it^th” with mastery but with the 

we studied in an e '"'='=banisms of defense which 

position betsveenth^e‘^^fsrtrofd“’’-’^’*t’“ °“upies a mid- 

masquerading character of tu ^ devices, because it shares the 
directs available en ■ ^ ®aeond group, but it successfully 

beuce se™es “ ““Pt^'ble channels, and 

All the irraUonal device” person, 

sense, because each involves a ^ “ the broad 

own desires. This is tn ^®nial of the existence of one’s 
sublimation represents til successful 

within vhich impXs 1 t " '‘"'d for activity 

freedom from restraint, and a" with a high degree of 

generation of anxiety \Vb.r “T“P™ding immunity from the 
■y- What K important about a sublimated 
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achvity is not tint it is soctalhj acceptable, but that it 
acceptable to the individual, because it does not co 

any of his own (superego) \alues 

The Freudnn concept of the ego functions is arge y » 
of repression, and as such, because it gives 
to the importance of eortieal inhibition, it is “ ^ “ 

ivith physiological fact ^ tho ignore this 

theorists (eg Skinner. 19o3. Guthn . of behavior 

reality in the interests of building a sunp er p „ 3 o,st an 

IndeTd. one is tempted to ignore Freuds 
anatomical interpretation of his perception and associ 

With the hypothalamus, the ^ ,v,th the prefrontal 

ation areas of the cortex, and th p successful in 

areas which-because *eir “pj mtolerable aninety- 

reduang pathological feelings o gu correspondence 

have been called the seat of the ^“"^^^^ust be viewed 
. close enough so that the “absiud Wphy rnu 
instead as a bnUiant hypothetical “ msightful appreci 

escape the conviction organization of behavior 

ation of a necessary parallel 
and the structure on which it epen 

.«m NOT Conscious Conthol 
CoNsaoUS AKU N , 

In earlier chapters, we “^.pon. believiug that the 

unconscious wthout specrnl 3 o„,b.guit.es attending them 
reader was weU mnred to Je note of the different 

Now, however, it wdl be '^h "^cious thinking play - 1 - 
parts which “”333nsc.ouslbinkuig ^ n.*=/ 3 „^ 
process of control S _.vare of, we regar niore 

the case, the ^o^regard '■'’*”‘““3 of"a problem as 
place, and are pro conscious soluti attended 

remarkable ^gard a "“"k" arsomcthuig «h.ch 

a matter of cours , ^ ppclor trick. algcbruc 

by consciousness a 3e 'V“y ° 

ia remarkable m t c 
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problem by a horse would be remarkable. We must, indeed, 
“emancipate ourselves from our sense of importance of that 
symptom which consists in *being conscious*” (Freud, 1915, 
1925b). Nevertheless, we must not dismiss the distinction be- 
tween consciousness and its absence as altogether trivial. 

Consciousness is not a thing, but a quality, and like other 
qualities it exists on a continuum, from very weak to very strong. 
Its higher levels are a relatively late development in the evolu- 
tion of nervous control of behavior. A great deal of not-conscious 
behavior precedes it, and there is a great deal of not-conscious 
mental activity in our own lives. The distinction is not one of 
level alone, for we have already seen, in earlier chapters, that 
creative thinking of a high order can take place without con- 
sciousness. The quality of consciousness seems, however, to be 
associated with the need for an extra measure of control. The 
loutme activities of respiration or postural adjustment are rarely 
c ^ become so when they meet \vith special 

d^culties. Sensory accommodation of the eye ordinarily takes 

-LairfinT it may be made conscious by 

Sion. ^ sensiUve awareness of the muscular ten- 

leve 7 a n^otor sldU may involve a high 

Xn t TT"'" " performance, 

Pl-- -tbout eon- 

words into s task of marshaling 

this may faU o^wh^ ^ Wgh degree of consciousness, but 
in disci w l been used before, 

necepS^oH and are 

The oualitv f u • ’ critical examination. 

is always accompaiedl ^'biations. 

act has an accompa^ 

watching and judging, which serve “ behavior of 

s as its control. Consciousness 
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tliercfore serves a restrictive, controlling function, rather tha 
the creative function which is commonly attributed to it. 

In an earlier chapter, we have already seen how the 
school produced e-tperimental evidence that , 

no essential part in creative thinking. There are ™ny everyday 
experiences which ser\'e to demonstrate e same ^ 

to the problem that tormented us ” f^/^Tto ^ 

we could not recall half an hour idubitory 

in a relaxed and inattentive p„,ess. which 

processes are at a minunum. me answer. The 

was hampered by an excess ol e ort, „,any 

distinguished mathematician Poincare ( > ^ (a the 

other creaUve thinkers of the first rule of 

importance of this phenomenon ® af strenuous 

scientiflo discovery, where the days, wee , 

coping svith a problem seem but to which 

sudden, seemingly effortless flas climbing into a 

may come, as it id to Poincare, w ^ totally different 

bus and carrying on a conversabon , . |jeen corn- 

matter, on a day when his mathema We must not. 

pletely put aside in favor of age^gja^ex^^^^ that the correct- 
however, diminish the xmpo an Poincare in a consaous 

ness of his insight was recognized by omc 

process. , r lAsser order. ^Vhen we fee 

We all have similar experience o familiar, 

at ease in talking about precludes any foreknowledge 

the spontaneity of our speech P ' ,„,er, and which are 

of the words that we wuU sentenoe tha. is already 

largely determined by the syn intellectual product simu 

haLpoken. We become ^ pleasandy surprised by 

taneoLlyivithitsuttecau^^J^ J other ..ro«. 

some apt iUustiation as ® creative process, or of a log 

we become aware of a block . o j and « 

fault in the shaping P we mig/d say. lodge 

make the conscious. 
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before we speak, say the acceptable and reject the unacceptable. 

This process of conscious critical review is only the highest 
of three levels of "censorship” which Freud (1915, 1923b) de- 
fined. In our discussion, we have spoken of the difference between 
conscious and not-conscious processes, reserving the word un- 
conscious for use in the meaning which Freud gave to it, as 
dKignating processes that are inadmissible into consciousness. 
(Freud met this problem of ambiguity by using unconscious, as 
an adjective, in the sense of not-conscious, and designating "the 
mconsmous,” as a system, with the symbol Ucs.) The most basic 
level of censorship, as he conceived it, is that which stands 
Ween the unconsdous and the preconscious, and which is 
part P^c^nscious that the greater 

0 fTolwl“““““f direction 

cortaeTonerH'’ dispositions whose 

between the nrec<f^°-° of tte as a censorship which stands 

comparatively httle^tt^on” It t.cl‘d““““’ “ 

that we have dealt with I tu t “diodes most of the processes 
Finally, as if at the end of th °° cognitive individuality, 

scions censor, wlm m^f con- 
Ihe crucial stage of n,!»I h “spection of the product, in 

of the funcutrof ~ evaluative reLv is one 

the not-conscious product! ' '’'F “ntrol, by means of which 
'’^"“f^^djowardtheconscious'’go^^ *f^”fdng are kept 

conscious, as a realm dtho concept of the un- 
may not be superfluous. „„ to consciousness, 

Uon of conscious content ,7 “ recognized that the determina- 
as tvell as PosiUve stcLo “gative 

processes. The Freudian sch ^ avadahle not-conscious 

and conscious mental process^^ unconscious, preconscious, 
certain “typical” cases have b ^ ^ uaTve typology, in which 
of classes, and the continuitv ^ ^ representatives 

y ot the distribution has been dis- 
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regarded. It might be better to say only that 
which can influence our behaWor rvithout ^ A 

of being conscious, differ wath respect to the P™* 
may acquire that quality, that is. the probabJrty 4at 4ey ™y 
pass through the lower levek of selecdon or “--'“P 
which subfects them to the test of .he Hgher. Such rrfo^u 
don takes away nothing from the ““s 

which Freud made. He stated drat 

contradictions of time and '“8'=. “ ° substitutive 

and that their energy is r^ddy _rij„ary process Pre- 

channels. a characteristic which e ra e p 
conscious processes, on the odiCT a . ]j(y testing, and 

negation, of orderly time relaUons ps, ^^^^^jness which he 
they exhibit a relative constancy ol g distinct, for- 

called secondary process. The two^ rea restraints may 

as Freud pointed out in his ana ysis o Differences in sus- 

sometimes be relaxed even in variations in the vigor 

ceptlbility to reality controls, as w adequate and 

of'these controls at dtoent '-“^J’-lUna which Freud 

more parsimonious explanation ..nconscious, preconscious, 

sought to explain by bis hypothesis of uocons 

and conscious mental strata. ronscious control is 6 

One of the distinguishing mark of diem- 

fact that its criteria, nnlike those o ^^rdingly, consaous 

selves open to being realisdo. logtoh a”^ 

contols have a greater likehhood of bemg 

socially integrated. 

THE KOEE of LANCOACE in CONIEOE 

A large part of f "aTTpL" 

aX:t: -- s-oS- -t’thi 

exhortations. “^“Led in language. Lu^^-^^^uun 

onr thinking are ,^,unce makes sym 

socialized tool of symo 
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easier for each of us, just as saws, hammers, and nails make it 
easier to erect a shelter. As sudi, it creates many new possibilities 
for the control of behavior. A word or phrase may symbolize 
whole classes of actions which are desirable or undesirable, and 
thus provide an effective means for generalizing inhibitory con- 
bols which may first be learned in a circumscribed situation. 
Thou shalt not Idll may be taught without the need for a 
practical demonstration of the prohibited conduct. Language 
provides cues for self-stimulation, helping to keep in mind long- 
term goals which might other^vise be forgotten, as weU as to 
formulate the long behavior sequences which may lead to their 
reahzation. It brings into our present awareness the experience 
of past generations, which would other\vise be inaccessible. It 
comtrucUon of logical systems, by which we 
XnLmlV t 1 ,”" “‘J inference! Its exten- 

« 7 --es are hound. By 

mendonsly in control o!erhtaseuTd v’™'’-"’^° 

However, these processes^ofne 
In the eighteenth cLtuty the plul!s„”nh^ corresponding dangers, 
is bom Ignorant but not ch Helvetius wrote: Man 

to make him so.” Before h*'* requires much education 

mttUy observed (m the r™’ wisely though less 

by words reduce the consen''”'”*^!!^ although man “can 

this privilege is allaved h 1° general rules . . . 

of absurdity: to wLh noT!!^”’ 

only. And of men, those are of a« ^nt man 

philosophy.” The rules which Hohk 
surdity are essentially those rt. . 

modem semantidsts ( e v been amplified by the 

the dangers of too facUe eei!!^!- 

struetions. of reification of ““bon, of pseudological con- 
uncritical use of languailirP'^- -e inherent in the 

symbohc world which he er . Permits the artificial, 

he creates in language (or in the pictorial 
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o£ comics. moUon pictures. 

precedence over tlie real world, le ecom intelligent 

miffing error on a scale which is abstraction, the 

beings. Tlie lie. tlie wishful fan u*y> confidence 

nonexistent hazard, the fear of one w deceive 

in another, when neither has ^ language helps us to 

ourselves as well as otliers. ^gyior that is realistic, 

achieve the goal of conscious contro . nsed, it can match 

logical, and socially integrated tjiat is unrealistic, 

the unconscious in the production o 
illogical, and autistic. 

In the equation of adjustment. best of 

important than efficiency o con ^^tural part of our lives, 
conditions, the conflict of dee^ion « a b„ 

and the integrated persoa ■ t noticeable impainn®t 

one whose conflicts are resolved ,,,ently that this 

of efficiency in adjustment. Howev^ ^ „ develop 

fact has received adequate ^ personality 

instruments of appraisal for tlm^' f”dividual from the 
organizaUon which ordinarily been calle “P 

effects of stress. Clinicians ha^o ^ d. TW 

discover the reason „ed.ods of doing ,’ie„i„g 

have been ingenious | j persons who ar 

the same are ^ resuits usuaUy J- 

satisfactorily in th rest of 

startling question, ^ antiraisal of 

tutionalized? j jimations in which e 1^, 

qlere are of conflict, is 

control, rather tha psychologists "W .ould bo 

portanoe. -XeVen of b t o ov of toms 

of duty in isolator P 
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of men for the cloak and dagger” acti\'ities of the Office of 
Strategic Services. This assessment program was under the 
direction of Murray, the originator of the TAT, and in it con- 
siderable reliance was placed on contrived “life situaUons” in 
which the psychologists played the part of participant-obsen'ers, 
to borrow Sullivan’s term for the role of the psychotherapist. The 
resort to method, which had been introduced by German 
psychologuts for the selection of army officers, may be taken as 
^ m cation of distrust in the more conventional psychodiagnos- 
be ms^ents. at least for the purpose of assessing high levels 
Hosw " -our^fulness. 

more lifehkr (OSS ''***'^ simply by making them 

lems ^e m ?i; f 19«-) Very similar prob- 

number of 

employ Psychologists' 

candidates. In iniLy the tadirirM’'"^ 

fa personnel selec^has been psychologists 

ty engaging consulting clinical 

selection of personnel for a P^*°'°S“ts to advise on the 
fa all such jobs, the nrohi j" fa executive positions, 

abihties. and the lob is n '*PP'^‘‘“'= control rather than 

search for srgl: „‘f t," ” ^ n “ "■= 

equally important is to deterrn^ ^ structure; what is at least 
eoocrete wall are not too im .T'' ““/Vengths. The cracks in a 
adequate reinforcrng steel. ^ that it contains 

The Rorschach inhblot tpcf • 

rammonly used for the anora-^i””, ^ most 

the problems of mterpretation of rv complexity of 

dcs^he fte mann^of “e fl^-‘'^ fa 

Such varied factors are consW space, 

percepts (form level) relative a “ “f reported 

chromatic cards, and abihtv ,„P'’ . '*''™e^s on achromatic and 
point of view that most o*er o“ P°P“^^ " fa to fake the 
“ P«sons take, in situations which 
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do not coll for origindity. Many of the 
record which enter into the appraisa ^Klopfer et al, 

brought together by Klopfcr and “ of a fairly 

1934) in a Prognostic Bating bcaie. performance, 

arbitrary weighting of many differen ^ ^ ^vliich is supposed 

leading to a composite score for ' ^^ 1,0 might be expected 

to discriminate bet\vcen clinica p resources 

to profit from therapy and those w t}ierapeutic program- 

needed for successful participation preliminary attempt, 

However, this scale is offered only a P do 

and there is as yet inadequate evidence to 

the task for which it is designe . jerve the s^e 

Another "ego strength” ty Barron (1953b>- 

prognosUo function, has been e following the sa 

LVis constructed from items "f ^ fJ^^bUsbing the origma 
empirical procedures that '"t"uroPe '7/ “Je 

MMPI scales. Two groups of P^ j d to hav 

pared, one consisting of ol clinic *^eatme h the 

considerable had apparendy ond 

Other consisting of tho ^ beginning of 

All had taken the MMPI he oreJ» 

examination of "“'^ered significantly- 3 „d 

which the two gr P^^ =‘'"^^oW 5 positive 

reported success m found th charac- 

other normal groups. desirable personahty 

relationship with a n „ridely used, in- 

teristics. any of .^r^lnnenlly interpreted 

Uneven P'’*T“.dtotygence tests is 

dividuaUy administered ’wreh in this regard. 

as a sign of ?° object “f “"“^'’-f'moorat}' inefficiencies. 

Scales have been ,„d paiticolarly c indicati^ 

Rapaport (194S) P°'"' ,he Digit Sp® h 5 ub,ert 

especially in *6 c^^^^ unmastere ^ j^^^prehension. " “c ' 
of the di^vuptive ff ^ pom 

which deserves atten 
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includes a number of hypothetical practical problem situations, 
some of which have an emergency nature. Panicky response to 
these problems, even without the stress of tlie real situation, 
often betrays the individual’s own judgment that he would fail 
to meet the situation adequately. Poor reality contact may be 
revealed by ridiculously inappropriate answers to such questions 
of Information as the population of the United States or the 
distance from New York to Paris. Most clinicians regard such 
aimvers as symptomatic of far more than poor intelligence, but 
published proof of the validity of such interpretation is lacking. 
One of the essential elements of control is the capacity to work 

suggested tliat the 

Portem Maze Test can be used to measure this capacity. This 
P"P«-“<3-penca labyrinths like those 
ficrtThn “ puzzle comers, graded in dif- 

(1924’1 cl^ simple to fairly complex patterns. Porteus 

ment which could diagnosUo insfru- 

who required inshtnUonai" •><=hveen feeble-minded persons 

no better on a standard inteli™ perform 

satisfactorily to the ren ’ S^nce test, but still could adjust 

in a.e 

Porteus, and Peters ( 1947 \ f RecenUy, 

gone frontal brain sureen. Pnhnnts who have under- 

on the maze test, altoeugh mramrd t “ P“*°™nnce 

shmvn in a Binet score deterioration could not be 

™«e test helps to asses^ £ •I'n contention that the 

impulsiveness. ‘“■‘sight, planning, and freedom from 

essential elem t 

Roseimveigs P-F Studr™r p-^ iT''*^'’' “ frustration tolerance, 
designed not so much to ^‘^'“''■^‘^‘ration Test (1945), is 
tolerance as to reveal the strength of frustration 

n>d.v,duars characterisHe manner of 
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. c There are separate forms for 

response to frustrating situations. ^ series of cartoons 

children and adults, each ° participants undergoes 

presenting incidents in which one o imagine the 

a frustrating experience. The sub|ec i ^ scored on hvo 

victim’s verbal response to fte ajoused is directed 

dimensions: first, as to whether e second, as to 

outwardly, inwardly, or is a toge ^ of attention 

whether the content of the answer m assignment of blame, 
on the frustrating circumstance, on Categories on the 

or on the individual’s osvn ^punitive, intropuniwe. 

first dimension arc designatrd “ ^ ^dmiension are caUed 

and impunitive; those on e s (j.persistive. 

obstacle-dominant, ego-defennve, discussing a 

Techniques such as those , notify the ^e spent 

sufficient success in chnira app a desued ev^ 

upon them, but they one of selecting poor 

efficiency. ^Vhen the pro normal subjects, it "S 

already select population of Holcrman andj 

whether they can offer any stalled clinicbns, . g d 

a battery of personabty --.vtration-'vere of n ^ cadets 

so as to permit SrouP “ ^ population of tonality 

value in predicting w ^ ^inmg because jndg- 

would be eliminate (1951) fov”"^ Ichologists "'or® 

disturbance. Kelly an student clinical objective 

ments on the future success of sm „( .ogle o J 

also of very limited value, and *a opm-ons 

tests were ?'lSd”mUon of an f pmpess has 

based on a global c ns '“’'Ling *0 ° 

are disturbing ^e™'' ’ ^odve of appmismg 

been made toward the 

control in persona PpTisoJf 

Whole P®so:r 

,peoh of d.e weii-adiustcd 


It is customary 
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includes a number of hypothetical practical problem situations, 
some of which have an emergency nature. Panicky response to 
these problems, even without the stress of tlie real situation, 
often betrays the individual’s own judgment that he would fail 
to meet the situation adequately. Poor reality contact may be 
revealed by ridiculously inappropriate answers to such questions 
of Information as the population of the United States or the 
distance from New York to Paris. Most clinicians regard such 
answers as symptomatic of far more than poor intelligence, but 
published proof of the validity of such interpretation is lacking. 

neo ® essential elements of control is the capacity to work 

“SO suggested that the 
jrr to measure this capacity. This 

someHm'’ V?™* P“Per-and-pencil lahyrinths like those 
ficX^cm ? P>^e comers, graded in dif- 

(19241 cla' complex patterns. Porteus 

resolution, suggesHhili^ n. Poclized impulsiveness, ir- 
tone. he was tonW ^“itobility.” At that 

ment which could diffe “ diagnostic instru- 

whorequred™ 7 feeble-minded persons 

no better on a stand d^- n°” cihers who might perform 

satisfactorily to the re^ gence test, but still could adjust 

Porteus, and Peters (19471 r supervision. Recently, 

gone frontal brain sutpp patients who have under- 

on the maze test altLo^ ^ * owed a decline in performance 

shoivu in a Binet scorn deterioration could not be 

helps to assess fn contention that the 

assess foresight, planning, and freedom from 


maze test helps to 

impulsiveness. 


Another essential element f 

Rosenzweig’s P-F Study or V “ frustration tolerance, 

desiened not so much tn ‘“torc-frastration Test (1945), is 

> ^eve“ foe ZTT '‘'“Sth of frustration 
foe mdividual-s characteristic manner of 
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uomroi; ^nxiciy uuu •* 

response to frustrating situations. There are -^^“^ 00 . 
children and adults. ““‘^'^f^fpL&ipants undergoes 

presenting incidents in J’" ^^,ted to imagine the 

a frustrating experience. Ine su“j ^ scored on two 

victim’s verbal response to the **•““ „nused is directed 

dimensions: first, as to whether the hos 

ouhvardly, inwardly, or is of attention 

whether tlie content of the answer m gjjjgnment of blame, 
on the frustrating circumstance, on Categories on the 

or on tlie individuals own mjitive, intropumtive, 

first dimension arc designated as e ? aie called 

and impunitive: those on the ^ 

obstacle-dominant, ego-defensive. discussing have 

Techniques such as those .pjtify the time spent 

sufficient success in clinical app^ ^ desired level 0 

upon them, but they still faU ^ jecting poor riste m M 

eLienoy. When the problem is o^ofsel^^^S ^ ^ 

already select population of n Holtzman and Se 

whether they can offer anything f ^cians. ^ 

(1954) found that die bad been mod j=d 

a battery of personality of no demonsdable 

so as m permit group of aviation 

value in predicting 'vWch of a PO^^ persenahV 

would be eliminated from 'were 

disturbance. Kelly and /pjdent clinical psycho 

ments on the future j dial the scores of sing eo 

also of very limited va . die “P™™ These 

tests were sometimes^®“^y„„ ZZess has 


also of very limitea » the opini 

tests were sometimes ^ „f an extensive hatte^- 

based on a global show us how U ,or of 

are disturbing “bieetive of appraismg the 

been made toward the 


ueeu 

control in persona J 


The Wlionn Fbison- 

I. of the well-adjusted person 
It is customary to sP=ah 
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integrated. This may be taken to mean tliat the parts of the 
person fit harmoniously together, that the activity of one part 
does not disrupt the activity of another, and that each part seems 
even to foster the development of all the rest. However, integra- 
tion is someUmes understood in the sense of unity, as implying 
that there is a necessaiy close Interaction among all the parts, 
and that the true understanding of any segment of this total 
pattern Mould enable a ivise ohserrer to reconstruct the whole, 
somew at as the whole of some simple animal might be regen- 
erated from a part. However, one may easfly overstate the case 
for the organic unity of the indiwdual. Just as the scope of 

nleX ? u EfO'” in com- 

W tfa Ptediction from one bit of be- 

havior to another becomes less sure. 

clearly un^i° emphasized the importance of differentiation, 

infceuM “ v’’ *e i>teadth of 

depend not simply upon^eir"^llSi'u psychical processes 

real important .pjjg , indeed not even upon their 

potion, purposes wishM anj experiences, the actions and 

definite Psychical' structures we rather imbedded m quite 

processes . . . of the personality, and Me 

of different Ps^c™^^s,'^'^‘^'’™dingly complete segregation 
nhv ^*^^1 nmty oE ihe ^ there were instead 

P ichical tensions present at a “’“'i °i ^ch kmd that ali the 
tensions in a umferrTi^r^ i^ hme had to be regarded as 

be possiUe ... ’ d»^ed system, no ordered achen would 

n mlaUve^hl^dm^rT fm example in the 

hon -ieffee rf S ml. bowever'^high one 

devree. the mmd there a ^^pbical totahty, the recogni- 

“berence remmnT^ e!"* S'^icns of extremely various 
more penetrating psychologiea] ™P“rtant condibon of 

As a matter of fact the 

of maladjustment ^Vhat unity is often a symptom 

'Vhat IS ng.d.,y_r„i.i,^ Lervin delink as a 
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.uaUty of .vhich X"" 

-but a land of obtuse unity m th „„ranoiac, who relates 

cumstance? is more uniBc lan niature than 

every everrt to one delusional system? 

the adult whose ^elf-concept cannot to we have 

little white lie? The most consistent un central feeling 

appealed, in our account of the P®™”’ personality, but 

habit which is not the expression o ^jjgjculties. For the ad- 
the resurgence of a part in the ace o it is a cardinal 

justed individual, as for the pro essjo perform our many 

principle that "the play mmt g« surprisingly Uttle mutual 

roles, in business, home, and club, baskets, and are 

interference. We carry befaU a too unitary 

thus insured against the ca amiV situation, we change 

investment. As we move from si “ . ^ cas recognized by 

our roles-the social selves whose niJbpl^ly^^^^_ 

William James-as we might ^ disinhibition of an ap- 
such change brings about e j^J( 3 PC 0 US inhibition o a 
propriate acUon system, and the sun 

its rivals. , „„borators (WitHn et al., 1954) 

The work of Within and his and successful 

points up the relation beWee _,^^„uted wi* die ^ 

MerenUation. Witkin-s subjerts w ^ ^ to 

of finding the true verti^I,'^-^«“J, die f 

a tilted room. The only ^ urise from the action of ^ 

the d^^t/^rrSatd 
on one s own boay, ^ ^ are ordinaruy 

chair. •a«^;rc»stomed to place mamm^”^^ 

upon w^ch we and J ^ 


upon wmcn -^^^^,cd room anu ^ 

r r trx su^ 

"vS be Sms cunical collaborators prond 

behavior feU-auP 
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evidence that it was linked with poor personal control, low self- 
esteem, and general psychological immaturity. Field dependenc>' 
should not be regarded as a perceptual attitude. Actually, the 
field-dependent person is suffering from an inability to abandon 
some of his accustomed unity, in order to achieve a differenti- 
ation which the situation demands. The subject in the tilted room 
must be able to set aside one part of himself, that is, his habitual 
manner of reacting to the seen world. In the same way, when 
one of Asch’s subjects is confronted with a solid front of un- 
reasonable opinion, he must be able to put aside a part of him- 
self, that part which has learned to respect unanimity of opinion 
and to conform to the social pressure of his companions. These 
e^™ental situations test a capacity for partial self-alienation 
which IS an essential aspect of inhibitory control, and which is 

whenever we Bnd that the familiar 
way nf deahng rvrth a situation is no longer adequate. 

ea^S. "Titogs. Allport has stressed the uniqueness of 

if off “ -pV that the 

personahty is unified. He ^vrites ( 1937 ): 

ffiends, and see Jud^ents e\'en of our most intimate 

The reason for this over-simnl ™ behavior than we should, 
toe-saving cliches: we cant^f ^ ^ of course, is the reason for all 
in all fiieir intricate and m ^ think or to deal ^vith objects 

^essence." and in so ^enee we seek the 

It is for this reason that than a pigeon-hole, 

nnprerv'e upon the too simnle corrective patience may 

^ perceptions of common sense. 

E\en when Allport 

point that “a fesv leail example to illustrate the 

course of growth.” the ' ovacteristics do in fact depict the 
personal disunity is °f 

H. G. Wells, “that twn ^ ®'*tobiographic statement of 

life history. These he sa ^*^^**^ themes cover almost all of his 
ment of an ordered world*' ^ interest in the achieve- 

Such unity as we Sc 

only the expression of our m ™ ** Allport hints, 

our mvn perceptual need. Still, the psy- 
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chologist’s searcli for unity in the person 
justification in fact: tlic object of his stu y is “ , 

person, who has felt the need to see ^ as 
tlieless, we must recognize that the self-«>n p ^ ^ 

person, and really efleoHve harmony is rarely aehie 

mthin the self-concept. in many 

It is for this reason that sve miB our study. 

W’ays, and that we can never nope ^ mathematiejans 

The psychologist’s tash is hke what “ g map of a 

the impasse of the mapmater. 'StrrnT make it contain all 4e 
territory within which the map . ^ fullness of a 

detail of the map itself. It is impo»' .jjjn the intellectual 
person to he included. rf ’ „on himself. Tto in- 
grasp of another person, or o paradosical om- 

evitahle sldmpiness of understan^ wholeness may be gaine 
sequence that a greater app^ran ^ngijily unified accoun 

by a highly simplified, and benre thoroughness. Just 

than by oL which makes .elecUon of detafl. so 

as the artist gains esthetie umV ^ n, others) an 

the psychologist may create ( possesses b> m 

illusion of fuller understan different aspects o 

or less successfully relaWg man,^^^ ^ 
sonahty to some cenU^„ ^eme.^ uf-jX-ee 

wUch this eonsislenUyfru®'J^"^^p^„eept, one 

Vie\ving the persona ty j jevel or tb being 

point, such as die P^^^^on Uiat die personahy 

seen “as a whole, ^^on, n^eet another 

consistency of repres another tun ^ ^ conGgura- 

representation is comp^ Uie pemu" ■” “ be aimed 

pilose, we may d.. .^eCiiity. wid. 

tion. Thus we knew at * g„g, g P-S^%„d. we have 

at condensauon ^^^g^iveness. dm most important 

no pretense “ jod only to 

r_ti 3 atrtJS ini*^ 
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aspects of personality, and it is avowedly a compromise with 
reality, dictated by our o\vn needs for relative simplicity. Life 
is less simple in fact than we should like to picture it in theory. 
To see the whole person” must always remain the unapproach- 
able limit of psychological science, a goal beyond attainment. 
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Personality Schedule, Thur- 
stone, 181, Self sufflaenc> 
Test, 161, Soaal Matunt> 
Scale, Vineland, 87, 20S-210, 
STDCR, 163, Temperament 
Schedule, Thurstone, 164 

Projecbve tests, Black-j, 37Sf, 
Draw a Person, 137 239,378, 
Dramog Comp!eboa 312, 
Figure Preference, 353, H- 
T-P, 3S9 Humor test, 8S9, 
MAPS. 379, Mirth test, SS9f , 
Picture Fnistrabon, 420f, 
Ronchach inkblots, S-<9, 378, 
3S0f , 3S3, 418, and Prognos 
tJC Ratmg Scale, 419, Sen 
tence Complebon 3T9, Sen 
fence Tes^ 353f , Sorting 
tests 36S Thematic Apper 
cepbon, 276, 2S3, 378, 3S9, 
World Test. 379, W A Y, 256 


Thinkmg, child, 
creabve, 32Sf , 413 
producbie, 3S2 
^TObolism and, 359 
unconscious 413-413 
Tolerance for lastabiitj, 349-331, 
humor and, 392 
Topo!og\, 222f , 260f 
Transference, 248 
T>‘pe concept, lolf 

l/nconsnous thinking 4I3-4I5 
humor and. 394 
wt and, 390 
Uniqueness 19S 424 
Umtx, of percepbon 331 
of person, 422 425f 
Unlearned behanor, human, 120, 
122f 

percepbon and, 330 

Value resonance, 345 
Vegetable processes 10 
Viscera, emobonaJ patterns 134f 
mobi^abon and, 21 
Viscerotoma 141 145 14S 354 

\V (whole) response 381, SS3 
Weaning 109 
Wit 3S9f 

Mithdmnal dog 57 
W urzburg school, 337 339 

Zeigomik effect, 226, 284 



